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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Optical  and  optoelectronic  technologies  have  been  developing 
at  a  very  rapid  pace  over  the  past  decade.  This  growth  has  been 
largely  fueled  by  the  fiber  optic  telecommunications,  novel  (flat 
panel)  optical  displays,  high  capacity  optical  storage  (optical 
disks)  systems  and  optical  scanning  and  recording  systems.  These 
technological  advances  have  also  led  to  research  In  Insertion  of 
optics  Into  computing  systems.  The  role  of  optics  can  be  In 
providing  Interconnections  between  electronic  siibsystems, 
providing  large  capacity  data  storage  or  leading  to  a  complete 
system  capable  of  Implementing  the  necessary  operations.  The 
exact  role  of  optics  depends  on  the  specific  domain  of  the 
computing  system  (signal/ Image  processing,  numerical  computing  or 
symbolic  manipulations)  and  the  nature  of  applications  It 
addresses. 

BDM  International,  Inc.  has  been  Investigating  the  subject 
of  "Applications  of  optical  Techniques  to  problems  In  Symbolic 
Computation"  under  a  contract  from  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  monitored  by  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  (Contract  Number  F49620**86-C**0030)  from  January  1986 
through  October  1989.  The  following  document  describes  the 
results  of  research  performed  at  BDMI  under  this  contract.  This 
Final  Technical  Report  Is  divided  Into  five  self-contained  parts 
representing  different  stages  of  research  In  t..xs  orogram.  The 
Executive  Summary  contains  a  brief  Introduction  o  each  of  the 
parts . 

Part  I  consists  of  a  book  chapter  coauthored  by  Dr.  B.  G. 
Kushner  of  BDMI  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Neff  of  Du  Pont  (formerly  at  DARPA) 
titled  "Optics  and  Symbolic  Computing".  Written  In  the  early 
stages  of  this  program,  this  paper  contains  a  basic  exposition  of 
the  domain  of  symbolic  computation,  contrasting  It  with  numerical 
computing.  The  primary  difference  between  symbolic  and  numerical 
computation  resides  In  the  representation  and  the  primitive 
processing  operations.  The  paper  further  elaborates  on  the 
different  application  domains  of  symbolic  computation  (speech 
understanding,  vision,  natural  language  understanding,  expert 
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systems)  empahsizing  the  functional  capabilities  required  by  each 
domain.  The  implications  of  the  functional  requirements  to 
parallel  architectures  is  explored  in  the  last  section. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  dynamic  and  global 
interconnect  capabilities  provided  by  free  space  optical  systems. 
Special  purpose  analog  optical  processors  are  also  discussed  in 
implementing  accelerators  for  commonly  encoutered  operations  in 
symbolic  computing. 

Part  II  contains  detailed  discussions  of  two  specific 
aspects  of  symbolic  computation.  An  Introductory  discussion 
outlines  the  program  philosophy  by  putting  the  optical  symbolic 
computing  effort  in  proper  historical  perspective  within  the 
optical  computing  research.  It  is  concluded  that  symbolic 
computing  is  based  on  computational  primitives  that  are  different 
than  those  encountered  in  other  optical  computing  areas.  Special 
purpose  relational  data  base  machines  were  explored  to  identify 
these  primitives.  Batcher's  odd-even  network  for  sorting  was 
identified  as  a  widely  useful  operation  in  relational  database 
machines  and  other  symbolic  computing  applications.  The  network 
consisted  of  active  planes  containing  processing  modules 
performing  the  "compare-and-exchange"  operations  on  two  bit- 
serial  data  streams.  These  planes  were  interconnected  via  a 
premutation  network.  A  perfect  shuffle  permutation  n'3twork  was 
identified  as  being  particularly  useful.  since  these  sorting 
algorithms  are  fully  pipelined,  the  latency  of  Interconnects  is 
not  important  and  it  is  important  to  achieve  negligible  clock 
skew  -  exactly  the  characteristics  of  an  optical  permutation 
network.  The  appendix  to  Part  II  contains  the  reprint  of  a  paper 
that  described  different  optical  designs  for  a  compare-and- 
exchange  module. 

The  pattern  matching  operation  commonly  encountered  in 
symbolic  computation  that  has  a  superficial  similarity  to  the 
matched  filter  correlation  operation  performed  by  an  analog 
optical  processor.  A  detailed  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
pattern  matching  for  symbolic  computation  is  reported  in  Part  II. 
The  conclusion  was  that  the  dynamic  and  flexible  nature  of  the 
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data  representation  (a  list)  precludes  the  application  of 
parallel  analog  optical  techniques  to  this  operation.  The 
attention  was  therefore  turned  to  more  deterministic  data 
representations,  such  as  binary  matrices,  for  optical  computing 
applications. 

Part  III  of  the  report  contains  two  reprints  describing 
further  development  of  the  sorting  network  concepts  outlined  in 
Part  II.  The  first  paper,  titled  •’Sorting  with  Optical  Compare- 
and  exchange  modules'*,  deals  with  the  incorporation  of  the 
designs  for  the  compare-and-exchange  modules  described  earlier 
into  sorting  networks.  The  particular  emphasis  was  on  matching 
the  characteristics  of  the  all-optical  or  hybrid  designs  with 
specific  application  requirements.  The  second  paper  represents  a 
collaborative  effort  with  researchers  at  University  of  Arizona  in 
demonstrating  a  compare-and-exchange  module  built  with  nonlinear 
interference  filters  exhibiting  optical  bist2Uollity.  The  the 
optical  circuit  design  work  was  performed  at  BDM  and  the  layout 
and  construction  of  the  optical  system  was  performed  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  The  main  emphasis  of  the  project  was  on 
demonstrating  the  use  of  optical  bistability  in  a  useful  digital 
optical  circuit.  The  performance  obtained  (kHz  data  rates)  was 
limited  by  the  nonlinear  interference  filters  and  higher  speeds 
were  projected  for  GciAs  etalon  devices. 

The  perfect  shuffle  permutation  required  for  the  sorting 
network  can  be  implemented  by  using  simple  optical  imaging 
systems  and  prisms/mirrors.  An  optical  system  demonstrating 
perfect  shuffle  permutation  on  1-D  data  was  demonstrated  by 
researchers  at  University  of  Erlangen  in  FRG  and  AT&T  Bell  Labs. 
The  size  of  data  arrays  that  can  be  accomodated  by  a  free-space 
optical  imaging  system  Increases  significantly  if  the  long  1-D 
array  is  "folded"  into  a  2-0  matrix.  A  simple  optical  system  can 
then  perform  a  2-D  permutation  on  the  matrix  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  1-D  perfect  shuffle  permutation  on  the  original  data 
sequence.  Part  IV  contains  a  reprint  from  Applied  Optics  Rapid 
Communications  that  describes  the  formulation  and  Implementation 
of  such  a  folded  perfect  shuffle  optical  processor.  The  paper 
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also  describes  experimental  results  obtained  on  a  64  element  data 
array  and  the  size  was  extended  to  a  1024  data  array  in  our 
laboratory. 

The  binary  matrix  data  representation  discussed  earlier  was 
found  to  be  the  basis  of  a  heuristic  search  procedure  known  as 
the  consistent  labeling.  The  second  section  of  Part  IV  contains 
a  preprint  of  a  publication  describing  the  use  of  optical 
processors  implementing  Boolean  matrix  operations  in  implementing 
the  heuristic  search  procedure.  Such  optical  processors  due 
their  inherent  parallelism  and  ability  to  interface  directly  with 
parallel  access  optical  data  storage  are  particularly  attractive 
to  speeding  up  the  forward  checking  operation  that  can  reduce  the 
time  required  for  subsequent  search  operation. 

The  last  part  of  this  Technical  Report  (Part  V)  describes 
further  analysis  of  the  folded  optical  interconnection  systems 
that  includes  engineering  issues  such  as  cascadablllty  and  power 
efficiency.  ‘Modifications  to  the  basic  folded  perfect  shuffle 
architecture  is  described  that  improves  the  net  power  efficiency 
by  minimizing  the  losses  and  makes  the  input-output  arrays 
totally  compatible  to  ensure  direct  csacadability.  Part  V  also 
describes  an  extension  of  the  folded  interconnection  principle  to 
another  useful  permutation,  namely  hypercube. 

In  summary,  the  research  project  undertaken  has  led  to  the 
following  advancements : 

(1)  Identification  of  the  sorting  network  as  a  widely 
useful  computational  subsystem  in  symbolic  computation. 

(2)  Design  and  experimental  demonstration  (in  collaboration 
with  University  of  Arizona)  of  a  digital  optical  module 
performing  compare-and-exchange  operation  on  two  bit-serial  (most 
significant  bit  first)  data  streams. 

(3)  Invention  of  the  folded  optical  permutation  network 
concept;  design  and  demonstration  of  a  folded  optical  perfect 
shuffle  system  on  a  1024  data  array. 

(4)  Extension  of  the  folded  optical  system  concept  to 
hypercube  connections  and  an  engineering  refinement  of  the  folded 
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optical  perfect  shuffle  system  for  Improved  efficiency  and 
cascadability. 

(5)  Highlighting  the  difficulties  in  applying  standard 
optical  correlator  techniques  to  the  problem  of  pattern  matching 
in  symbolic  computing. 

(6)  Identifying  the  forward  checking  and  tree  pruning 
operations  in  combination  with  binary  matrix  representation  of 
the  constraints  as  very  promising  candidates  for  optical  symbolic 
computing  approaches  and  preliminary  design  of  an  optical  boolean 
matrix  processor  to  speed  up  the  forward  checking  procedure. 
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SECTION  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  incorporation  of  intelligence  into  computational  systems  is 
rapidly  gaining  momentum  with  both  the  computer  science  community  and  with 
a  large  segment  of  computer  system  users.  The  field  has  been  traditionally 
labeled  "artificial  intelligence,"  or  "AI”  for  short.  It  is  difficult  to 
exactly  specify  what  is  meant  by  AI,  however,  since  intelligence  is  a  rela¬ 
tive  merit  which  cannot  be  precisely  quantified  or  defined.  Some  aspects 
of  intelligence  have  been  in  computers  from  the  beginning,  even  though  AI 
conjures  up  an  image  of  very  advanced  computer  science.  Afterall,  memory 
capabilities  are  usually  associated  with  intelligence  and  even  the 
earliest  computers  incorporated  some  form  of  memory.  A  working  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  meant  by  AI  might  succinctly  be  stated  as  imparting  to 
computers  those  attributes  which  we  associate  with  the  human  thought 
processes  that  are  notably  different  from  the  way  in  which  conventional 
computers  operate. 

An  important  characteristic  of  AI  systems  is  their  incorporation  and 
utilization  of  knowledge  in  each  computation.  Computer  scientists  have 
been  struggling  for  the  last  two  decades  to  determine  how  best  to  represent 
knowledge  in  computing  machines.  Numerous  techniques  have  evolved  for 
creating,  manipulating,  and  storing  collections  of  symbolic  structures. 
These  structures,  or  knowledge  elements,  can  be  used  to  represent  objects, 
events,  knowledge  about  how  to  do  things,  and  knowledge  related  to  what  is 
known  (or  meta-knowledge).  Collectively,  this  set  of  symbolic  structures 
is  referred  to  as  the  knowledge  base  of  the  AI  system. 

Why  does  optical  processing  look  attractive  for  performing  symbolic 
manipulations  or  computing?  This  chapter  is  designed  to  answer  this 
question  in  some  detail,  but  on  the  surface  one  could  readily  cite  computa¬ 
tional  throughput  and  operation  compatibility.  The  need  for  computational 
throughput  can  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the  throughput  performance  of 
numeric  computers  against  that  of  dedicated  LISP  machines  (LISP,  or  List 
Processing,  being  the  symbolic  computing  language  of  choice  in  the  US  AI 
community).  Figure  1  is  representative  of  system  performances,  depicting  a 
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typical  measure  of  AI  computing  power  on  the  vertical  axis  and  operational 
speed  on  the  horizontal  axis.l»2  LIPS,  or  Logical  Inferences  Per  Second, 
is  used  here  as  a  measure  of  intelligence,  since  no  functional  equivalent 
of  an  "IQ  test"  currently  exists  for  AI  systems.  The  figure  illustrates 
the  slow  speed  of  these  LISP  machines,  relative  to  current  generation 
"supercomputers"  and  next  generation  multiprocessors.  The  need  to 
drastically  increase  the  processing  rate  of  AI  systems,  coupled  with  the 
limitations  of  current  uniprocessor  architectures,  has  resulted  in  a  major 
research  impetus  to  explore  parallelism  to  enhance  the  speed  of  these 
machines  and  render  them  far  more  useful  as  modern  computing  systems.  This 
utilization  of  parallelism  indicates  a  potential  synergism  between  symbolic 
and  optical  processing. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  numeric  "supercomputers"  execute  AI 
functions  at  a  greater  rate  than  dedicated  AI  machines.  This  may  imply 
that  raw  speed  is  an  important  component  in  overcoming  existing  AI  computa¬ 
tional  bottlenecks.  It  also  may  indicate  that  architectures  designed  to 
improve  numeric  throughput  will  be  useful  in  symbolic  computation,  and  vice 
versa.  The  issue  of  mapping  the  computational  structure  onto  desired 
functionality  is  currently  a  global  issue  of  concern,  and  crosses  all 
boundaries  of  computer  science  and  mathematics. 

The  second  factor  potentially  linking  optical  and  symbolic  pro¬ 
cessing,  that  of  operation  compatibility,  derives  from  the  need  to  perform 
correlation,  searching,  and  matching  types  of  operations  on  symbolic  data. 
Many  of  these  operations  do  not  require  high  computational  accuracy.  The 
application  of  optics  to  symbolic  computing  will  likely  avoid  what  has 
traditionally  been  the  "Achilles  heel"  of  optical  computing  -  the 
difficulty  in  achieving  more  than  a  few  bits  of  accuracy.  In  addition,  the 
dependence  of  symbolic  computing  on  correlation  functions  (and  their 
isomorphs)  may  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  to  enhance  symbolic 
computing  performance  with  the  use  of  optical  correlators. 

The  next  section  will  describe  the  fundamental  attributes  of  symbolic 
computing,  and  will  compare  it  with  techniques  commonly  utilized  in  numeric 
computing.  Following  this  introductory  discussion,  we  will  present  a 
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description  of  the  most  important  functional  capabilities  that  are  based  on 
symbolic  computing.  This  will  lead  to  a  discussion  of  problem  areas  that 
are  likely  to  be  faced  in  achieving  these  capabilities.  These  sections  do 
not  address  optical  symbolic  computing,  but  the  reader  will  likely  find  the 
information  contained  therein  to  be  important  to  gaining  an  understanding 
of  the  synergism  between  optical  and  symbolic  forms  of  computing.  In  fact, 
these  sections  are  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  artificial 
intelligence,  and,  because  of  the  breadth  of  the  topic,  we  have  had  to 
limit  our  discussions  to  only  the  major  aspects.  Section  IV  will  then  lay 
the  framework  for  symbolic  computing  with  optics.  Fundamental 
architectural  concepts  will  be  described  with  an  emphasis  on  how  they 
differ  from  the  more  conventional  computer  architectures.  This  will  be 
followed  by  the  authors'  concepts  of  how  optics  could  enhance  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  symbolic  processors. 

In  trying  to  cover  such  a  broad  topic,  we  have  attempted  to  provide  an 
introduction  to  each  of  the  main  disciplines  within  symbolic  computing. 
However,  in  many  cases  we  have  had  to  sacrifice  the  details  of  a  particular 
topic  in  order  to  provide  a  balanced  presentation.  In  other  cases,  the 
material  is  simply  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  the  interested  reader  can  consult  literature  such  as  The  Handbook  of 
Artificial  Intelligence,^  a  three  volume  treatise  which  provides  an 
excellent  overview  of  AI  technology. 
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SECTION  II 

WHAT  IS  SYMBOLIC  COMPUTING? 

In  order  to  realize  computers  that  are  more  capable  of  simulating 
human  thought  processes  than  is  possible  with  today's  numeric  computers, 
the  bit  patterns  within  the  computers  must  be  made  to  represent  arbitrary 
symbols  in  addition  to  arithmetic  ones.  For  example,  the  computer  should 
be  able  to  provide  an  answer  to  the  question  "What  path  should  I  take  to 
reach  my  destination  (given  all  I  know  about  my  environment  and  my  capa¬ 
bilities)?"  as  well  as  to  an  arithmetic  question  such  as  "What  is  the  sum 
of  2  plus  4?"  Humans  routinely  make  routing  decisions,  but  numeric  com¬ 
putation  was  not  developed  to  handle  such  problems.  First  of  all,  encoding 
the  question  itself  into  the  computer  offers  a  formidable  problem.  Second, 
if  the  destination  and  alternative  path  information  is  provided  by  a  visual 
scene  (i.e.,  visual  navigation),  the  resulting  object  recognition  and  image 
understanding  tasks  can  be  immeasurably  enhanced  by  symbolic  manipulation. 
Finally,  the  decision  process  will  likely  draw  on  one's  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  this  also  relies  on  symbolic  constructs. 

A.  KNOWLEDGE  CHARACTERISTICS 

A  system  that  we  would  describe  as  knowledgeable  has  three  main 
attributes:  capability  of  acquiring  additional  knowledge,  ability  to 

retrieve  appropriate  information  from  a  knowledge  base,  and  the  power  of 
reasoning  with  the  retrieved  information  to  solve  problems.  In  defining 
knowledge,  we  recognize  that  several  other  interpretations  are  possible, 
each  with  an  independent  set  of  characteristics.  We  believe  that  our  set 
of  attributes  comprise  a  convenient  definition  for  knowledgeable  systems 
and  one  which  will  be  used  to  provide  a  format  for  the  following  discus¬ 
sion;  however,  it  suffers  a  malady  common  to  any  attempt  to  neatly  dissect 
and  categorize  a  complex  phenomena  -  that  of  an  inability  to  ascertain  the 
independence  of  the  attributes.  This  will  become  evident  in  the  discussion 
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of  acquisition  in  which  reasoning  (the  third  attribute)  is  described  as  a 
method  of  acquisition  (first  attribute)  -  this  is  what  we  know  as  learning. 

Acquisition  of  knowledge  can  occur  via  three  different  routes  as  shown 
in  Figure  2.  First  of  all,  knowledge  can  be  placed  into  the  computer  by  a 
programmer  working  in  conjunction  with  a  knowledge  engineer.  In  the  case 
of  expert  systems  (to  be  discussed  in  Section  III.E),  the  knowledge 
engineer  acquires  or  extracts  knowledge  from  an  expert,  and  passes  it  onto 
the  programmer,  who  embeds  it  within  the  computer.  This  process  is 
referred  to  as  knowledge  engineering.  Secondly,  in  the  near  future  we 
expect  more  and  more  knowledge  to  be  automatically  acquired  via  sensors. 
This  will  become  an  increasingly  popular  technique  with  the  advent  of 
speech  recognition  and  vision  systems  (to  be  discussed  in  Sections  III.B 
and  III.C).  Both  programmed  and  sensed  acquisition  may  be  accomplished  by 
just  rote  techniques,  but  most  often  the  information  is  classified  in  some 
way  to  facilitate  the  retrieval  process.  Classification  is  a  process  of 
associating  each  input  with  related  items  to  form  classes  which  aid 
significantly  in  identifying  relevant  data  during  knowledge  base  searches. 
Classification  is  also  commonly  known  as  linking  and  lumping.  If  one 
knows,  upon  acquiring  a  given  piece  of  information,  that  it  will  be 
associated  with  an  entity  already  in  the  knowledge  base,  then  a  link  is 
specified  between  the  two,  and  if  many  entities  are  likely  to  be  used 
together,  they  are  lumped  into  a  larger  structure.  The  reader  should  have 
a  good  appreciation  and  understanding  of  classification  following  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  retrieval,  knowledge  representation,  and  search. 

The  third  category  of  acquisition  is  learned  knowledge.  The  field  of 
machine  learning  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  three  areas  that  have  shown 
recent  progress  are  parameter  adjustment,  discovery,  and  analogical 
reasoning  (ref.  18).  The  variation  of  parameters  and  stimuli  is  a  standard 
scientific  technique  for  learning.  Two  important  areas  of  application  for 
AI  are  in  variation  of  classification  parameters  for  knowledge  acquisition 
(changing  of  classes  into  which  objects  are  placed),  and  in  adjusting 
heuristic  function  parameters  for  improved  problem  solving  (to  be  discussed 
in  Section  II. C  on  Search).  Discovery  usually  entails  problem  solving,  and 
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therefore  relies  heavily  on  reasoning.  Reasoning  also  underlies  learning- 
by-analogy  which  involves  filling  in  missing  information  about  some  entity 
if  it  is  known  that  the  partially  defined  entity  is  "like"  some  already 
known  entity.  The  representation  of  knowledge  via  frames  and  scripts 
(discussed  in  Section  II. C)  facilitates  analogical  reasoning  since  one  can 
readily  pass  attributes  between  two  frames  or  scripts  that  are  said  to  be 
al ike. 

Retrieval  is  a  very  real  problem  for  AI  systems  for  several  reasons, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  due  to  the  large  sizes  of  the  data  bases.  Not 
only  do  these  data  bases  contain  the  collection  of  facts  that  are  relevant 
to  the  problem  domain  of  a  particular  system,  but  they  contain  rules  that 
enable  the  intelligent  manipulation  of  the  facts.  One  common  technique  of 
retrieval  utilizes  multiple  indices  which  tag  facts  by  one  or  more  of  their 
attributes.  For  example,  a  holographic  lens  could  be  indexed  by  such 
attributes  as  "optical",  "diffraction  grating",  "conformal",  "narrowband", 
and  "lightweight".  The  LISP  programming  language,  which  is  the  most  widely 
used  language  in  the  AI  community,  facilitates  the  assignment  of  attributes 
to  objects  in  that  it  centers  around  lists  of  related  symbols.  The  above 
example  could  be  encoded  in  LISP  using  a  "property  list"  as: 

(holographiclens  optical  diffractiongrating  conformal 
narrowband  lightweight). 

Two  other  retrieval  schemes  are  based  on  pattern  matching  and  con¬ 
texts.  The  pattern  matching  scheme  retrieves  data  according  to  some 
pattern  which  is  related  to  data  categories.  A  more  advanced  scheme  is 
contextual  storage,  in  which  data  are  retrieved  according  to  meanings.  As 
an  example  of  pattern  matching,  consider  a  data  base  containing  the 
following  lists; 

(lightsource  laser  heliumneon  wavelength(x)  .  .  .) 

(lightsource  laser  NdYag  .  .  .  ) 

(lightsource  laser  diode  .  .  .  ) 

(lightsource  arclamp  mercury  .  .  .  ) 
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(lightsource  arclamp  xenon  .  .  .  ) 

(powersource  llOVinput  12Voutput  .  .  .  ) 

In  order  to  retrieve  those  elements  representing  light  sources,  one  could 
query  the  data  base  with  a  pattern  denoted  as: 

(lightsource  ?x) 

To  find  laser  entries,  the  pattern  matcher  would  be  specified  by: 
(lightsource  laser  ?x) 

All  of  these  retrieval  schemes  differ  significantly  from  those  used  in 
numeric  computers  which  store  data  according  to  memory  addresses.  Numeric 
information,  being  a  subset  of  symbolic  information,  can  be  stored  and 
retrieved  via  the  schemes  mentioned  above,  although  likely  not  as 
efficiently.  For  example,  the  simple  list  (+249)  associates  the  numeric 
symbols  2,  4,  and  9  with  the  summation  operation,  and  the  nested  lists 
(+  (*  34)  (*  6  3))  associates  3  and  4  with  one  product  operation,  6  and  3 
with  the  other  product  operation,  and  associates  12  and  18  with  the  summa¬ 
tion  operation.  This  example  has  used  basic  LISP  notation  in  which  the 
first  element  of  the  list  represents  the  operation  to  be  performed  while 
the  remaining  elements  are  the  arguments  to  be  operated  upon. 

In  any  discussion  of  retrieval,  one  must  go  far  beyond  the  fundamental 
techniques  for  recognizing  relevant  data  in  the  knowledge  base  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  how  one  searches  for  the  set  or  sets  of  data  that  can  lead  to  a 
defined  goal.  However,  a  discussion  of  search  will  be  delayed  until  after 
knowledge  representation  is  discussed  since  the  two  are  closely  related; 
i.e.,  knowledge  is  usually  represented  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the 
search  process. 

Reasoning,  which  is  the  third  capability  of  knowledge  systems,  is 
required  when  the  system  needs  information  that  cannot  be  retrieved 
directly  from  the  knowledge  base.  AI  systems  can  tradeoff  between  large 
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knowledge  bases  and  complex  reasoning  procedures.  Systems  must  either  have 
a  high  degree  of  reasoning  power  or  be  able  to  store  and  retrieve  all 
relevant  information;  however,  a  system  that  spends  too  much  time  searching 
for  reasoning  strategies  does  not  have  enough  knowledge. 

Reasoning  may  be  viewed  in  terms  of  a  movement  in  a  state  space  in 
which  the  states  represent  all  possible  situations  and  the  movement  is  from 
an  initial  state(s),  representing  the  current  situation(s),  to  a  goal 
state(s).  The  reasoning  process  in  solving  practical  problems  typically 
involves  passing  through  many  intermediate  states.  The  allowable  transi¬ 
tions  between  the  states  are  specified  either  by  rules,  such  as  "if..., 
then..."  statements,  or  via  a  linking  of  facts,  such  as  a  directed  graph. 
The  discussion  in  the  next  section  on  knowledge  representation  will  present 
various  techniques  used  for  state  specifications  and  interstate  transi¬ 
tions.  A  classic  example  of  the  state  space  concept  is  the  game  of  chess, 
in  which  the  initial  state  would  be  the  starting  locations  of  all  pieces, 
and  the  goal  states  would  be  any  configuration  of  the  pieces  in  which  all 
possible  moves  by  the  opponent  are  illegal  and  the  opponent's  king  is  in 
check.  The  state  transitions  would  be  the  rules  governing  the  allowable 
moves  of  each  piece  in  each  state  (each  state  would  have  different  allow¬ 
able  moves  depending  on  the  locations  of  the  other  pieces  and  the  proximity 
of  pieces  to  the  edge  of  the  board). 

Residence  in  a  given  state  will  most  likely  present  the  problem  solver 
with  a  multitude  of  possible  transitions  to  other  states  enroute  to  a  solu¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  search  operations  also  play  a  major  role  in  the  reasoning 
process.  Here,  the  search  is  for  the  path  or  paths  through  the  state  space 
of  a  given  problem  domain,  whereas  in  retrieval  it  was  a  search  for 
relevant  data  in  the  knowledge  base.  As  stated  above,  search  operations 
will  be  discussed  following  the  next  section  on  knowledge  representation. 

B.  KNOWLEDGE  REPRESENTATION 


Fundamental  to  each  of  the  types  of  knowledge  discussed  above  is  the 
problem  of  how  to  represent  them  in  a  computer  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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facilitate  their  interaction,  thus  producing  useful  systems.  Numerous 
representations  have  evolved  but  most  are  variations  or  combinations  of  the 
following  four:  semantic  nets,  production  systems,  frames,  and  logic 
systems.  Semantic  networks  are  very  diverse  in  nature  but  are  generally 
characterized  as  being  graphical  representation  schemes  in  which  the  graph 
nodes  represent  objects  or  concepts  and  the  links  represent  inference 
procedures  that  relate  the  nodes.  Figure  3  illustrates  a  very  simplistic 
semantic  network  that  could  facilitate  arriving  at  the  inference  that  a 
Bragg  cell  has  both  transverse  and  longitudinal  wave  propagation.  This 
type  of  knowledge  is  often  referred  to  as  declarative,  since  it  is  usually 
derived  from  factual  statements  of  specific  knowledge  or  relationships. 

In  their  most  elementary  form,  production  systems  represent  knowledge 
by  rules  (productions)  formulated  as  "pattern/action"  pairs  expressed  as 
"If/then"  statements.  If  the  "pattern"  segment  of  the  statement  is  true 
(also  known  as  the  antecedent),  then  the  action  segment  is  "fired";  i.e., 
the  state  of  the  machine  is  modified  according  to  the  action  specified. 
Examples  of  such  statements  would  be:  "If  the  light  source  is  a  laser, 
then  it  emits  coherent  illumination,"  and  "If  low  cost  is  important  and  if 
coherency  is  not  required,  then  use  LEDs  instead  of  laser  diodes."  Produc¬ 
tion  systems  are  popular  as  knowledge  representation  schemes  for  expert 
systems  (to  be  covered  in  Section  I I.E),  and  are  in  many  cases  referred  to 
as  procedural  knowledge,  since  some  action  typically  results  from  a  rule 
firing.  It  should  be  noted  that  pattern  matching  (correlation)  plays  an 
important  role  in  production  systems  in  that  rule  firings  are  based  on 
"matches"  between  the  rule  antecedents  (the  "if"  parts)  and  the  problem 
states;  that  is,  the  matching  process  determines  whether  the  antecedent  is 
true  or  false. 

Representation  via  frames  involves  organizing  data  by  functional 
groups  of  hierarchically  linked  attribute-value  pairs.  Such  a  representa¬ 
tion  is  advantageous  when  dealing  with  stereotypical  concepts  such  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  4.  This  frame,  representing  knowledge  of  a  two- 
dimensional  light  modulator,  might  have  been  referenced  by  one  of  several 
other  frames  such  as  ones  for  optical  processing,  input/output  devices,  or 
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Figure  4 

Frame  of  Knowledge  Representing  a  2D  Spatial  Light  Modulator 
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optical  devices.  In  turn,  it  references  other  dependent  frames 
corresponding  to  each  entry  in  the  light  modulator  frame  that  has  external 
linkage  (shown  in  the  figure  by  arrows).  For  example,  the  non-linear 
optical  material  attribute  would  lead  to  a  frame  of  information  on  attri¬ 
butes  of  such  materials.  Related  to  the  concept  of  frames  is  that  of 
scripts  which  involve  a  collection  of  common  sequences  of  events  just  as 
frames  involve  a  collection  of  related  objects  and  attributes.  For 
example,  one  could  formulate  a  script  for  faoricating  a  light  modulator 
from  its  component  parts. 

Logic  representation  schemes  attempt  to  construct  knowledge  by  the 
syntactic  manipulation  of  formulas  to  arrive  at  TRUE  or  FALSE  premises. 
The  propositional  calculus  of  numerical  computing  has  been  extended  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  formalism  known  as  predicate  calculus.  Logic  is  an  appealing 
representation  for  systems  that  frequently  encounter  knowledge  base  expan¬ 
sion;  e.g.,  such  as  in  theorem  proving.  The  ability  to  expand  the 
knowledge  base  results  from  the  power  of  mathematical  deduction  to  derive 
new  facts  from  old  ones. 

Real  world  relationships  are  expressed  as  predicates  and  their 
arguments.  Predicates  represent  relationships  between  things,  and 
predicate  symbols  are  used  to  stand  for  these  relationships.  The  predicate 
applied  to  its  argument(s)  returns  either  a  true  or  false  response.  The 
IS-A  link  between  the  Kerr  Cell  node  and  the  optical  device  node  in  the 
semantic  net  representation  shown  in  Figure  3  would  be  represented  by  an 
ISOPTICALDEVICE  predicate  in  logic  representation.  The  predicate  expres¬ 
sion  ISOPTICALDEVICE  (KERRCELL)  would  return  TRUE  while  ISOPTICALDEVICE 
(MAGNET)  would  return  FALSE,  Other  examples  of  predicates  which  could  be 
defined  (written  with  variables  as  arguments  for  the  purpose  of  genera*lity) 
are: 

WOMAN  (x)  TRUE  if  x  is  a  woman 

EQUALS  (x,y)  TRUE  if  x=y 

PRESIDENT  (x,y)  TRUE  if  x  is  president  of  y 
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In  predicate  calculus,  it  is  possible  to  combine  predicates  together 
with  their  arguments  (rather  than  propositions  such  as  "it  is  illuminated") 
using  the  connectives  of  propositional  calculus  including  AND  (/\),  OR 
(V),  NOT  {~),  EQUIVALENCE  (  =  ),  and  IMPLIES  (->or  ).  In  addition,  one 
must  introduce  quantifiers  that  assign  ranges  to  variables.  For  example, 
the  statement  EQUALS  (x,y)  could  mean  any  one  of  the  following  four 
relationships:  all  x  equals  all  y,  a  given  x  equals  a  given  y,  all  x 
equals  some  value  of  y,  or  some  value  of  x  is  equal  to  any  value  of  y.  The 
universal  quantifier  V  means  that  all  values  of  the  variable  x  are  to  be 
considered  while  the  existential  quantifier  x  means  that  some  particular 
value  of  x  is  to  be  considered.  For  example,  if  the  truth  of  EQUALS  (x,y) 
is  to  be  based  on  all  values  of  x  being  equal  to  all  values  of  y,  then  one 
would  express  it  as  V  x  V  y  EQUALS  (x,y)  whereas  if  the  meaning  were  that 
the  statement  is  to  be  TRUE  if  a  specific  value  of  x  equals  a  specific 
value  of  y,  then  one  would  write  x  y  EQUALS  (x,y).  Examples  of  expressions 
written  in  predicate  calculus  notation  are: 

Light  is  coherent  if  it  comes  from  a  laser. 

Vx  (LASERLIGHT  (x)  -  COHERENTLIGHT  (x)) 

Some  laser  illumination  is  visible. 

X  (LASERLIGHT  (x)  A  VISIBLELIGHT  (x)) 

Before  introducing  the  final  fundamental  element  of  logic,  that  of 
functions,  let  us  review  the  previously  introduced  elements.  These  are 
summarized  in  Figure  5.  Note  that  the  accepted  convention  is  to  express 
variables  in  lower  case  al phanumerics  and  to  express  the  constants  and 
predicate  symbols  in  the  upper  case.  Functions  will  also  be  expressed  in 
the  lower  case. 

Predicates  are  somewhat  limiting  since  their  evaluations  return  only 
TRUE  or  FALSE  values.  For  example,  the  predicates  WOMAN  (WIFE),  WOMAN 
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(FLORENCENIGHTENGALE),  and  PRESIDENT  (UNITEDSTATES,  GEORGEWASHINGTON)  would 
return  TRUE  provided  that  in  the  latter  example  PRESIDENT  (x,y)  was 
assigned  the  meaning  "y  is  president  of  x".  WOMAN  (GEORGEWASHINGTON) 
would,  of  course,  return  FALSE.  Functions,  on  the  other  hand,  can  return 
objects;  therefore,  they  are  used  as  arguments  of  predicates.  An  example 
would  be  "wavelength  (x)"  being  defined  to  retrieve  the  numeric  value  of 
the  wavelength  associated  with  x;  i.e.,  "wavelength  (REDLIGHT)"  would 
return  0.6  microns  and  "wavelength  (C02LASER)"  would  return  10.6  microns. 
An  example  of  a  function  as  part  of  a  predicate  would  be  VISIBLE  (wave¬ 
length  (C02LASER))  which  would  return  FALSE  since  the  C02  laser  lases  in 
the  near  infrared  region  of  the  spectrum  instead  of  the  visible  region. 

C.  SEARCH 

The  extensive  sizes  of  the  knowledge  bases  and  the  state  spaces 
required  for  solving  practical  symbolic  problems  dictate  the  use  of  some 
kind  of  control  strategy  for  searching  either  for  relevant  facts  in  the 
knowledge  base  or  for  solution  paths  through  the  problem  state  spaces. 
Figure  6  illustrates  the  various  categories  of  search,  from  purely  random 
searching  to  very  domain  specific  heuristic  searching  (heuristic  implying 
the  use  of  problem  domain  knowledge  to  guide  the  search).  Although  this 
simplified  block  diagram  fits  search  strategies  into  specific  categories, 
in  actuality  one  encounters  almost  a  continuum  of  strategies.  The  more 
random  that  a  search  is,  the  longer  the  time  needed  to  reach  the  goal.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  heuristic,  the  more  complex  are  the  control  pro¬ 
cedures.  In  the  limit,  the  most  complex  controls  would  incorporate  so  much 
knowledge  about  the  search  space  that  the  need  to  search  would  be 
eliminated;  i.e.,  the  controls  would  guide  the  solution  directly  toward  the 
goal.  Since  both  extremes  are  unrealistic,  one  attempts  to  find  a 
compromise  strategy  that  is  best  for  the  problem  at  hand.  In  fact,  many  AI 
systems  use  a  combination  of  general  purpose  and  specific  purpose  schemes 
that  adapt  the  overall  search  toward  a  solution  can  adapt  to  a  varying 
structure  of  the  state  space  as  the  search  proceeds. 
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Underlying  the  techniques  of  search  are  several  general  strategies 
that  can  be  rendered  more  or  less  heuristic  depending  on  the  degree  to 
which  problem  domain  and  goal  information  are  used  in  selecting  various 
search  paths  to  be  tried.  Some  of  these  strategies  which  will  be  discussed 
are:  tree  versus  directed-graph,  depth-first  versus  breadth-first,  and 
forward  versus  backward  chaining. 

The  search  process  may  be  accomplished  by  following  either  a  directed- 
graph  structure,  such  as  illustrated  in  Figure  7a,  or  the  corresponding 
tree  structure  shown  in  Figure  7b.  The  directed-graph  search  remembers  all 
tried  strategies  so  that  the  search  can  return  to  an  earlier  problem  state 
(graph  node)  and  continue  the  search  along  another  path.  The  tree  search, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  duplicate  efforts  in  pursuing  strategies  that  were 
already  tried.  For  example,  in  the  push  toward  a  viable  solution,  the  "C" 
node  might  have  to  be  expanded  a  second  time  (let  us  say  via  A  C  F  ...)  if 
the  first  attempt  (via  A  B  E  C)  did  not  reach  a  goal.  The  obvious  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  tree  is  the  possibility  for  redundant  effort,  but  the 
advantages  are  the  use  of  much  less  memory  in  not  having  to  store  the 
previous  strategies  and  the  freedom  from  running  a  test  on  every  generated 
node  to  determine  if  it  matches  a  previously  generated  node.  The  choice  of 
tree  versus  graph  is  often  decided  by  the  nature  of  the  problem  being 
solved;  i.e.,  how  frequently  are  repeated  states  likely  to  occur.  The 
availability  of  memory  will  also  be  a  deciding  factor. 

Search  schemes  may  also  differ  with  respect  to  the  order  in  which  the 
nodes  are  searched.  A  strictly  serial  search,  known  as  depth-first, 
pursues  a  given  strategy  (e.g.,  branch  of  a  tree)  until  the  strategy  has 
either  succeeded  in  reaching  a  goal  or  has  been  shown  to  terminate  in  an 
unsuccessful  search.  In  the  latter  case,  one  backtracks  to  the  most 
recently  traversed  node  that  possesses  a  yet  untried  branch.  This  search 
procedure  saves  on  memory  since  unsuccessful  branches  can  be  discarded; 
however,  if  the  problem  domain  is  characterized  by  long  search  paths,  the 
depth-first  search  could  be  exceedingly  costly  in  terms  of  time.  An 
example  of  a  depth-first  search  through  the  tree  illustrated  in  Figure  7b 
might  beABDBECACFG... 
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In  the  breadth-first  search,  on  the  other  hand,  all  states  linked  to 
the  starting  state  are  tested  to  see  if  they  match  the  goal  state  before 
proceeding  any  deeper  into  the  tree  or  graph.  If  a  goal  has  not  been 
reached,  then  all  of  these  first  level  states  (or  nodes)  are  expanded; 
i.e.,  all  of  the  linked  states  are  generated  and  tested.  For  example,  the 
breadth-first  search  through  the  tree  of  Figure  6b  would  proceed  via  the 
nodal  order  ABCDEFHC...  until  a  goal  state  is  reached.  This  type 
of  search  could  have  great  utility  in  parallel  processing  systems,  such  as 
the  types  that  will  be  discussed  in  Section  IV. 

Up  to  this  point,  problem  solution  and  reasoning  have  been  presented 
as  a  procession  from  a  starting  state  or  states  toward  the  goal  state{s). 
Another  option  that  we  as  humans  sometimes  employ  is  to  start  with  the  goal 
and  proceed  backwards  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  initial  conditions.  In 
backward  reasoning,  or  backward  chaining  as  it  is  known  in  the  AI 
community,  one  first  generates  one  or  more  states  that  could  produce  the 
goal  state  and  tests  to  see  if  a  match  exists  with  the  initial  state(s). 
If  not,  the  search  continues  on  backwards.  In  production  systems,  this 
means  that  the  "then”  parts  of  the  rules  are  matched  and  the  "if"  parts  are 
fired  (i.e.,  each  "if"  part  is  used  to  generate  a  more  forward  node). 
There  are  two  factors  which  would  strongly  influence  the  choice  of  backward 
chaining  over  forward  chaining  -  the  branching  factor  going  backward  versus 
going  forward,  and  the  number  of  goal  states  versus  the  number  of  initial 
states.  That  is,  if  the  generated  search  tree  branches  out  significantly 
more  in  the  forward  search  than  for  the  backward  search  for  a  given  problem 
domain,  then  backward  chaining  would  be  preferable  for  such  problems.  If 
the  branching  is  approximately  the  same  in  both  directions,  the  number  of 
goal  states  versus  the  number  of  initial  states  becomes  a  deciding  factor. 
Backward  chaining  looks  more  appealing  in  solving  synthesis-type  problems 
for  which  there  exists  a  broad  spectrum  of  objects  from  which  to 
synthesize.  An  example  would  be  the  determination  of  which  material 
characteristics  are  needed  to  optimally  realize  a  specific  device.  Here  it 
would  be  better  to  start  with  the  goal  state  (the  device  requirements)  than 
to  start  with  the  sets  of  characteristics  for  all  possible  materials. 
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Chess,  on  the  other  hand,  could  never  be  reasoned  through  via  backward 
chaining  due  to  the  extremely  large  number  of  ways  to  attain  checkmate. 

For  many  practical  problems,  the  state  spaces  are  so  large  that 
searches  for  guaranteed  optimum  solutions  are  sacrificed  in  favor  of 
incorporating  strategy  and  tactics  into  constraint  of  the  search  process 
and  being  satisfied  with  a  good  solution  rather  than  necessarily  the  best. 
Search  processes  involved  with  the  playing  of  chess  are  an  excellent 
example  of  this;  otherwise,  the  chess  problem  could  not  realistically  be 
solved.  As  previously  mentioned,  varying  amounts  of  information  can  be 
provided  in  order  to  judiciously  guide  the  various  search  schemes  just  dis¬ 
cussed.  Techniques  such  as  indexing,  factorization,  and  template  matching 
fall  under  the  category  of  general  purpose  heuristics;  however,  their 
effect  in  constraining  complex  searches  is  characteristically  weak,  often 
necessitating  the  use  of  more  complex  heuristics  in  conjunction  with  these 
more  general  purpose  ones.  Indexing  involves  using  a  predetermined  scheme 
to  assign  indices  to  problem  states  and  storing  the  rules  applicable  to 
each  problem  state  in  such  a  way  that,  they  can  be  associated  with  the  index 
for  that  state.  Residence  in  a  particular  state  can  then  invoke  the  index 
for  that  state,  which,  in  turn,  can  call  up  all  of  the  rules  that  could 
apply.  More  appealing  is  the  operation  of  factorization.  If  the  knowledge 
base  is  divisible  into  broad  sets  which  have  small  cross-correlations, 
entire  sections  can  be  ignored  by  considering  appropriate  problem  domain 
information.  For  example,  if  the  question  at  hand  deals  with  diagnostics 
for  lung  diseases,  the  system  does  not  need  to  search  any  part  of  its 
knowledge  base  dealing  with  procedures  for  use  in  actual  lung  operations. 
Search  constraint  can  also  be  achieved  via  template  matching,  analogous  to 
classical  pattern  matching  where  the  matching  is  used  to  verify  that  the 
correct  shape,  word,  etc.  has  been  found.  Template  matching  is  frequently 
used  in  speech  recognition,  natural  language  understanding,  and  image 
understanding,  all  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  Section  III. 

One  can  get  more  quantitative  in  search  constraint  by  utilizing  some 
kind  of  heuristic  (or  evaluation)  function.  This  falls  under  the  class  of 
specific  purpose  heuristics  as  denoted  in  Figure  6.  The  heuristic  function 
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generates  a  weighting  or  cost  factor  to  be  associated  with  each  node  that 
is  some  measure  of  the  "goodness"  of  the  solution  path  to  that  point. 
Different  types  of  problem  domains  have  different  opportunities  for 
defining  such  functions  (thus  the  notation  "specific  purpose");  however, 
frequently  used  measurement  concepts  are:  a  metric  representing  the  length 
or  difficulty  of  the  search  to  the  node  in  question,  or  a  metric 
representing  the  distance  to  the  goal  node  or  difference  between  the 
current  node  and  the  goal  node.  As  mentioned  earlier,  there  will  always  be 
a  tradeoff  between  the  search  time  saved  by  the  heuristic  functions  versus 
the  time  needed  to  compute  the  functions  themselves;  i.e.,  complex 
functions  may  provide  excellent  guidance  for  the  search,  but  the  time 
needed  to  compute  them  may  be  more  than  the  time  that  would  have  been  used 
by  a  more  random  search. 

Once  a  measure  function  has  been  defined,  the  search  process  can 
proceed  along  what  is  known  as  a  best-first  search.  Using  this  technique, 
the  nodes  to  be  expanded  at  any  given  point  in  the  search  are  the  ones  with 
the  best  "goodness"  measure.  For  example,  consider  the  number  beside  each 
node  in  the  tree  of  Figure  8  to  be  the  value  of  the  heuristic  function  such 
that  the  lower  the  number,  the  better  to  expand  that  node.  Then  the  best- 
first  search  would  proceed  as  follows:  ACGHBDKEFIJL. 

D.  ATTRIBUTES  OF  SYMBOLIC  COMPUTING  AS  COMPARED  TO  NUMERIC  COMPUTING 


At  this  point,  the  reader  should  be  gaining  a  cursory  view  of  what 
constitutes  symbolic  computation.  This  understanding  can  be  enhanced 
further  by  making  direct  comparisons  between  symbolic  computing  and  the 
more  familiar  numeric  computing.  Figure  9  lists  many  of  the  attributes  of 
the  two  computational  methods  in  such  a  way  that  a  comparison  can  be  made 
between  corresponding  attributes  in  each  column.  The  comparisons  are  dis¬ 
cussed  below. 

The  logical  inference  is  the  analogue  of  the  floating  point  operation. 
Whereas  the  floating  point  operation  is  basic  to  the  manipulation  of 
numeric  symbols,  the  inference  operation  is  used  to  manipulate  the  much 
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broader  class  of  symbols  encountered  in  symbolic  computations.  A  logical 
inference  is  generated  by  combining  knowledge  elements  or  groups  of  objects 
to  reach  a  conclusion.  Whether  the  logical  inference  is  done  using 
syllogisms  (cascaded  "if/then"  statements),  graphical  linking,  frame 
matching,  or  logical  inference  techniques  depends  considerably  on  the 
knowledge  representation  used  (production  system,  semantic  network,  frames, 
or  first-order  logic,  respectively).  But  it  is  the  combination  and  mani¬ 
pulation  of  symbolic  data  structures  (e.g.,  objects  and  their  attributes) 
by  logical  inferencing  that  is  the  basis  for  most  reasoning  techniques  in 
symbolic  computation. 

The  well -structured  data  formats  of  vectors,  matrices,  etc.  used  in 
numeric  computing  give  way  to  data  structures  that  can  change  their  shapes 
in  symbolic  processing.  In  performing  tasks  such  as  navigating  over 
unknown  terrain,  playing  a  game,  or  carrying  on  a  dialogue,  one  knows  prior 
to  performance  of  the  task  only  the  general  form  the  data  must  take  to 
represent  the  route  planning,  the  responses  to  the  opponents’  actions,  or 
the  meaning  of  the  spoken  phrases,  respectively.  Therefore,  symbolic 
processors  use  lists  of  objects  connected  by  pointers,  such  as  those  dis¬ 
cussed  in  previous  sections  of  this  chapter.  The  input  data,  the  data 
manipulated,  and  the  end  point  in  the  manipulation  of  that  data  are  usually 
a  phrase,  a  concept,  or  some  other  symbolic  structure  of  unconstrained  size 
and/or  shape,  rather  than  data  structures  with  specified  dimensions  as  in 
numeric  processing.  Further,  dynamic  data  structures  allow  the  machine  to 
deal  with  inexact  information  or  to  arrive  at  uncertain  or  inexact  conclu¬ 
sions  . 

This  use  of  inexact  or  incomplete  information  gets  to  the  heart  of  the 
differences  in  using  symbolic  versus  numeric  data.  The  algorithms  used  on 
numeric  computers  have  little  ability  to  generate  correct  numerical  output 
from  qualitative  descriptors  or  from  incomplete  numerical  input  data.  They 
depend  upon  exact  data  since  all  fundamental  operations  are  combinations  of 
numeric  entities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  feature  of  most  symbolic 
representations  that  conclusions  can  be  reached  in  a  qualitative  sense  by 
generating  relations  among  the  functional  attributes.  This  is  possible 
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even  when  the  input  information  is  incomplete,  or,  in  some  cases,  inexact. 
It  should  be  noted  that  such  techniques  are  at  the  forefront  of  today's 
research  in  symbolic  computation,  and  comprise  a  discipline  called 
reasoning  with  uncertainty  (ref.  6). 

It  should  be  obvious  that  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  power  of 
symbolic  computing,  such  as  the  use  of  inexact  or  incomplete  knowledge  in 
reasoning,  specialized  programming  languages  are  required.  We  should  note, 
however:,  that  the  numeric  programming  languages,  such  as  FORTRAN,  could,  in 
the  hands  of  clever  programmers,  be  used  in  symbolic  computing.  However, 
they  have  not  been  optimized  for  such  use  and  would  make  symbolic  pro¬ 
gramming  a  very  cumbersome  task.  The  LISP  language,  and  its  major 
derivatives  of  INTERLISP  and  MACLISP,  create  a  programming  environment  that 
facilitates  the  manipulation  of  symbolic  expressions  characterized  by 
flexible  data  structures.  The  semantic  meanings  of  objects  are  readily 
changed  by  adding  and  deleting  the  variable  lists  of  attributes.  Another 
notable  characteristic  of  LISP  is  its  recursive  nature  -  any  LISP  function 
can  call  itself  and  any  program  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  itself.  Such  a 
capability  facilitates  the  search  of  lists  of  indefinite  length  in  the 
search  for  certain  elements  (attributes)  in  the  lists. 

A  very  different  language  is  PROLOG  (PROgramming  LOGic).  Based  on 
production  rules,  it  uses  pattern  matching  techniques  to  prove  or  disprove 
program  statements.  The  language  relies  heavily  on  predicate  calculus  in 
establishing  relationships  between  objects.  The’  fundamental  operation  in 
PROLOG  is  the  logical  proof  of  some  condition  or  relationship  starting  with 
a  set  of  more  primitive  conditions. 

The  sixth  element  in  Figure  9,  the  independence  of  control  and  problem 
knowledge,  represents  a  drastic  difference  in  the  way  symbolic  systems 
process  information.  In  symbolic  computation,  the  control  refers  to  any 
process,  explicit  or  implicit,  which  governs  the  order  of  problem  solving 
activities. A  key  aspect  of  this  occurs  in  expert  systems  (discussed  in 
Section  III.E)  where  the  actual  structuring  of  the  solution  strategy  can  be 
changed  recursively  based  upon  changes  in  the  program's  evolution.  This  is 
very  different  from  a  numeric  computation,  where  changes,  even  conditional 
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branches  within  a  program,  are  input  "a  priori"  to  the  system.  It  is  this 
independence  of  the  knowledge  base  from  the  control  activities  that  allows 
an  expert  system  "shell"  to  be  robust  enough  to  be  applied  to  more  than  one 
problem  domain.  As  an  example,  although  the  operating  program  MYCIN  was 
originally  developed  to  aid  in  the  medical  diagnosis  of  bacterial 
infections,  it  may  be  applied  to  a  knowledge  base  of  crystallographic 
information  to  aid  crystal  growers.  Instead  of  containing  rules  relating 
symptoms,  bacteria,  and  remedies,  the  knowledge  base  would  contain  rules 
relating  measurements,  crystallographic  structure,  and  recommendations  for 
regrowth.  In  the  numeric  domain,  one  cannot  take  a  program  written  for, 
say,  VLSI  design  and  adapt  it  for  lens  design  with  only  a  change  in  the 
input  data. 

Even  the  way  one  makes  changes  to  symbolic  programs  differs  from 
techniques  in  the  numeric  domain.  If  a  change  is  required  in  the  program 
of  a  numeric  computer,  the  entire  program,  or  at  least  the  macro  in  which 
the  change  is  to  be  made,  must  be  pulled  up,  edited,  and  returned  to  the 
system,  at  which  time  the  macro  or  the  entire  code  must  be  recompiled.  In 
programming  environments  built  upon  LISP  one  can  modify  the  program  without 
such  activity.  LISP  programs  and  data  sets  are  both  written  in  the  same 
syntax  and  form.  As  a  result,  a  LISP  program  can  manipulate  (alter) 
another  LISP  program  or  data  base.  It  can  automatically  modify  faulty 
rules  or  knowledge,  or  it  can  call  suspect  rules  or  knowledge  to  the 
attention  of  the  operator  who  can  then  make  changes  interactively  without 
having  to  recompile  the  entire  program.  These  environments  are  very  power¬ 
ful,  allowing  the  operator  to  slide  a  window  through  the  program  which 
allows  one  to  see  in  real  time  the  outcome  of  a  change  in  the  knowledge 
base  or  rule  structure  anywhere  in  that  window.  At  the  present  time,  this 
form  of  software  engineering  is  not  available  in  numerical  computers,  for 
which  the  time-consuming  debugging  cycle  is:  find  bugs,  rewrite, 
recompile,  rerun,  look  for  new  bugs,  rewrite,  recompile,  rerun,  etc. 

If  making  changes  to  symbolic  programs  differs  from  numeric  practice, 
then  it  is  not  altogether  unexpected  that  the  power  of  symbolic  computing 
can  be  used  in  the  debugging  phase  of  program  development  as  well.  It  is 
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certainly  possible  to  build  into  a  numeric  computer  program  the  ability  to 
print  out  messages  indicating  which  "if/then"  paths  were  taken  during 
execution  of  the  program.  In  a  symbolic  computer,  however,  not  only  can 
the  machine  trace  for  the  operator  the  path  taken  to  the  solution,  but  also 
it  can  tell  the  operator  why  it  took  each  path  and  not  others.  This 
feature  is  useful  for  several  reasons,  only  two  of  which  are  stated  here. 
First  of  all,  it  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  tool;  in  fact,  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  most  development  environments  designed  for  use  with  LISP  machines 
Second,  human  beings  want  to  know  "why?";  that  is,  we  tend  to  ask  how  some 
conclusion  was  reached  by  another  human  in  order  to  form  some  opinion  about 
its  validity;  and  one  would  not  expect  a  machine  replacing  a  human  expert 
to  be  exempt  from  having  to  justify  its  own  conclusions.  This  leads  the 
user  to  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  machine. 

Having  looked  at  the  similarities  and  differences  between  symbolic  and 
numeric  computing,  the  reader  can  begin  to  understand  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  symbolic  computing  can  be  applied  to  real-world  problems.  The 
earlier  discussions  on  knowledge  representation  and  search  strategies  will 
be  built  upon  in  the  next  section,  where  the  reader  will  see  both  how  these 
techniques  are  specialized  and  modified  as  well  as  how  they  can  lead  to 
performance  problems.  This  is  particularly  true  with  the  search  process, 
which  is  very  often  are  the  cause  for  the  computational  bottlenecks  in  AI 
systems,  and  the  discovery  of  ways  in  which  optics  can  impact  these 
operations  may  be  a  key  to  optical  symbolic  computing.  Before  discussing 
these  opportunities,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  symbolic  computing  domains 
of  speech  recognition,  vision/image  understanding,  natural  language  proces¬ 
sing,  and  expert  systems. 
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SECTION  III 

SYMBOLIC  COMPUTATION:  FUNCTIONAL  CAPABILITIES 

The  previous  section  highlighted  the  underlying  principles  of  symbolic 
computation,  providing  both  an  introduction  to  the  subject  and  a  discussion 
of  the  types  of  representations  employed  and  search  strategies  utilized. 
This  section  will  extend  that  discussion  by  first  presenting  an  overview  of 
the  four  main  disciplines  which  comprise  symbolic  computation:  speech 
understanding,  vision,  natural  language  understanding,  and  expert  systems. 
These  applications  can  take  several  forms,  each  of  which  draws  upon  aspects 
of  knowledge  acquisition,  reasoning,  and  retrieval.  If  they  have  one 
aspect  in  common,  though,  it  is  the  use  of  knowledge,  about  the  system  or 
domain  under  consideration,  to  improve  the  machine's  understandi nq  of  input 
information. 

A.  OVERVIEW  OF  SYMBOLIC  COMPUTING  DOMAINS 

As  in  any  new  field,  there  is  considerable  debate  as  to  what 
constitutes  AI  and  what  the  appropriate  taxonomy  of  AI  disciplines  should 
be.  Complicating  matters  is  the  fact  that  the  overall  nature  of  the 
programming  tasks  and  the  optimal  computing  structures  for  it  are  still  not 
well  understood. Nevertheless,  major  advances  have  been  made  in 
applying  the  knowledge-based  techniques  presented  in  the  previous  section 
to  a  wide  variety  of  problems.  As  a  result,  symbolic  computing  research  is 
currently  concentrated  in  four  areas  which  form  the  basis  of  generic 
machine  understanding  capabilities:  speech  recognition  and  understanding, 
vision  or  image  understanding,  natural  language  understanding,  and -expert 
systems  and  reasoning. 

To  enable  a  machine  to  respond  and  identify  spoken  language,  we  can 
apply  advanced  pattern  recognition  techniques  to  process  the  input  signal 
and  recognize  the  words.  This  aspect  of  speech  research  is  termed  speech 
recognition.  Language  is  typically  entered  into  a  speech  recognition 
system  by  means  of  a  microphone.^  Recognition  can  occur  in  any  of  several 
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ways,  but  each  typically  involves  performing  a  digital  comparison  of  the 
input  phrase  or  sentence  with  elements  stored  in  the  computer's  memory. 
Speech  understanding,  on  the  other  hand,  focuses  on  the  use  of  knowledge 
to  attach  meaning  to  a  series  of  spoken  inputs.  Although  no  real 
boundaries  exist,  in  most  cases  speech  recognition  is  referred  to  as  low- 
level  speech,  emphasizing  signal  processing  and  template  matching;  speech 
understanding,  by  virtue  of  its  reliance  upon  knowledge  processing,  is 
termed  high-level  speech.  The  goal  of  all  speech  research,  obviously,  is 
to  achieve  totally  speaker  independent,  high  accuracy  recognition,  over  a 
large  vocabulary  base. 

Vision,  or  image  understanding,  as  it  is  more  commonly  known  in 
computer  science,  refers  to  the  ability  of  a  machine  or  computer  to 
understand  scenes  utilizing  a  visual  input.  Such  systems  have  the  goal^  of 
pattern  and  image  understanding  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  parallels 
human  vision  systems.  Recognition  can  be  accomplished  in  many  ways,  but 
most  involve  matching  elements  of  an  observed  scene  to  objects  represented 
in  the  system's  knowledge  base.  This  is  similar  to  the  problem  for  speech 
understanding  systems,  except  that  the  information  is  comprised  of  input 
images  rather  than  waveforms,  and  the  objects  themselves  are  three 
dimensional.  Since  most  visual  input  devices  are  two-dimensional  imaging 
arrays,  such  as  solid-state  TV  cameras,  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
achieving  some  level  of  full  three-dimensional  information  from  the  input 
scene.  By  analogy  with  speech,  image  processing  functions  such  as 
preprocessing,  image  restoration,  or  gradient  calculations  are  termed  low- 
level  vision.  Any  processing  requiring  interactions  with  the  knowledge 
base  are  known  as  high-level  vision. 

Natural  language  understanding  focuses  on  the  ability  of  a  machine  to 
attach  meaning  to  English  language  (or  some  other  written  language)  phrases 
input  to  it  through  a  peripheral  device,  typically  a  keyboard  (see 
Figure  10).  To  be  effective,  therefore,  natural  language  understanding 
systems  should  incorporate  knowledge  of  linguistic  theory,  such  as  sentence 
decomposition  according  to  the  syntax  of  the  language  (parsing)  and 
assigning  meaning  to  words  or  phrases  (semantics).®  Thus  natural  language 
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Figure  10 

A  Natural  Language  Understanding  System 

(Courtesy  of  BBN) 
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processing  is  a  very  knowledge  intensive  activity,  relying  upon  knowledge 
of  the  grammar  and  the  context  to  attach  meaning  to  the  input  sentence  or 
phrase.  Knowledge  of  these  and  other  linguistic  attributes  must  be 
included  within  the  system's  knowledge  base,  and  the  challenge,  as  in  other 
AI  disciplines,  lies  in  resolving  and  implementing  one  of  many  different 
strategies  for  interpreting  input,  such  as  English  sentences. 

Expert  systems  are  a  discipline  within  applied  artificial  intelligence 
which  seek  to  emulate  human  expertise  in  specialized  areas,  known  in  AI 
parlance  as  domains.  Examples  include  the  interpretation  of  spect.al  data 
(the  DENORAL  project),^  the  configuration  of  minicomputers  from  components 
(the  R1  project), 8  and  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  in  internal  medicine  (the 
MYCIN  project). 8  These  computer  systems  "achieve  high  levels  of  perform¬ 
ance  in  task  areas  that,  for  human  beings,  require  years  of  special 
education  and  training. "10  Here,  expertise  is  defined  as  the  "set  of 
capabilities  that  underlies  the  high  performance  of  human  experts, 
including  extensive  domain  knowledge,  heuristic  rules  that  simplify  and 
improve  approaches  to  problem  solving,  metaknowledge  and  metacognition,  and 
compiled  forms  of  behavior  that  afford  great  economy  in  skilled 
performance. "10  (The  prefix  meta-  refers  to  knowledge  about  the  root 
word.)  These  systems  have  been  very  successful  recentlylO  in  solving 
problems  and  tasks  which  are  knowledge  and  heuristic  intensive,  those  that 
would  typically  take  a  human  expert  between  8  and  40  hours  to  accomplish. 
Using  the  capabilities  of  LISP  machines  (see  Figure  11)  and  specialized 
software  development  tools,  expert  systems  research  seeks  to  capture  human 
expertise  accurately  enough  to  apply  it  to  more  complex,  demanding,  and 
diverse  tasks. 

These  functional  capabilities  are  presented  in  this  order  for  several 
reasons.  Historically,  the  first  successful  applications  of  AI  research 
centered  on  the  human/computer  interface,  either  spoken  or  visual,  and  on 
game  playing  by  machines.  (For  a  nice  review  of  early  AI  research,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  reference  6,  Vol .  1)  This  has  evolved  into  what  we 
now  know  as  low-level  processing,  comprised  mainly  of  signal  and  image 
processing,  with  knowledge  based  techniques  naturally  assigned  the  role  of 
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Figure  11 
A  LISP  Machine 

(Courtesy  of  Symbolics,  Inc) 
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higher  level  processing.  By  virtue  of  their  long  history,  speech  and 
vision  research  are  thought  to  be  more  mature  discipline  than  natural 
language  or  expert  systems.  As  an  example,  many  of  the  concepts  required 
for  natural  language  processing  had  their  genesis  in  linguistic  theory  and 
in  higher  level  speech  research.  And  the  explanation  facilities  in  expert 
systems  have  in  turn  developed  out  of  natural  language  research. 

Second,  there  is  a  natural  evolution  from  capabilities  which  primarily 
focus  on  the  man-machine  interface  to  those  which  emphasize  computational 
reasoning  with  minimal  human  interaction.  Finally,  this  will  allow  us  to 
minimize  the  amount  of  overlap  and  repetition  of  concepts.  In  the  ensuing 
discussions,  we  will  see  a  great  deal  of  commonality  between  each  of  these 
disciplines,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  a  result  of  critical  ideas 
transitioning  from  one  area  to  another.  The  use  of  the  blackboard 
architecture  (to  be  discussed  in  Section  III.B)  is  a  case  in  point. 
Originally  developed  for  the  Hearsay  speech  understanding  system, ^  it  has 
now  been  successfully  applied  in  natural  language  and  expert  systems. 

In  what  follows,  each  of  these  symbolic  computing  capabilities  will  be 
discussed  in  greater  detail,  with  an  eye  towards  identifying  the  underlying 
technology.  In  doing  this,  the  major  challenges  to  current  research  in 
each  field  will  be  highlighted.  Each  subsection  will  conclude  with  a 
review  of  current  and  projected  machine  intelligence  capabilities,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  problems  and  computational  bottlenecks  impeding  the  progress 
of  each  AI  research  area. 

B.  SPEECH  UNDERSTANDING 


Most  speech  understanding  activities  attempt  to  endow  computer  systems 
with  the  required  knowledge  and  auditory  discrimination  to  achieve  real¬ 
time  machine  understanding  of  continuous  spoken  input.  Unfortunately  for 
computer  systems,  humans  have  not  standardized  on  any  particular  form  of 
word  pronunciation.  Thus,  even  systems  which  seek  to  recognize  speech 
input  (but  not  necessarily  understand  it)  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
distinguishing  words  independent  of  speaker,  the  rate  of  speech,  any 
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dialects  or  accents,  vocabulary,  dropped  syllables,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  background  noise  environment. 

This  is  obviously  a  formidable  problem,  since  humans  themselves  do  not 
yet  have  a  reliable,  100  percent  speaker  independent  speech  understanding 
system.  We  have  problems  understanding  speech  in  which  adjacent  words  are 
run  together,  influencing  the  pronunciation,  as  is  typical  with  geographic 
references  such  as  Long  Island,  which  is  often  spoken  as  Longoilan.  We 
still  have  trouble  with  different  dialects,  e.g.,  the  word  oil  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  is  pronounced  as  all  or  as  ole,  and  very  often  we 
have  to  infer  words  or  missing  phrases  from  context.  This  last  point 
embodies  the  critical  challenge  for  knowledge  retrieval  and  reasoning  in 
speech  systems  -  the  use  of  pattern  matching  techniques  for  word 
identification,  and  knowledge  for  understanding  meaning  and  for 
interpretation.  The  question  is  how  to  apply  the  knowledge,  and  when  (see 
Figure  12). 

Many  techniques  have  been  developed  for  knowledge-based  interaction  in 
speech,  but  the  two  most  developed  are  the  isolated  word  recognition  (IWR) 
systems  and  the  continuous  speech  understanding  (CSU)  system The 
isolated  word  systems  focus  in  on  word  identification,  using  segmented 
spoken  input,  such  as: 

"hel ium-neon. . .laser. . .broken" 
or: 

"weather .. .today. . .rain" 

to  decrease  problems  associated  with  identifying  the  beginning  and  ends  of 
words.  The  problem  of  identifying  the  word  from  the  transformed  acoustic 
input  still  remains,  but  is  handled  by  template  matching.  This  process, 
shown  in  Figure  13,  involves  taking  the  input  signal  and  identifying  key 
features,  such  as  the  major  sound  variations  and  the  beginnings  and  ends  of 
words.  The  next  step  is  dynamic  time  warping,  which  seeks  to  align  the 
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Figure  12 

Speech  Understanding  Paradigm 


Figure  13 

Low-Level  Speech  Processing 
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length  of  the  spoken  word  with  some  internal  reference  length.  As  an 
example,  the  words  helium-neon  and  Caribbean  are  often  pronounced  as: 

"hel ium-neon"  “Care-ih-be-yan" 

"heel-e-yum  nee-un"  "Cah-rib-e-an" 

" heel yum-neun"  "Cah-ri b-be-yun" 

each  of  which  is  spoken  at  a  different  rate.  To  standardize  on  the  lengths 
of  words,  the  signal,  as  a  function  of  time,  is  stretched  or  compressed,  in 
order  to  make  it  compatible  with  an  internal  reference  length.  The 
features  of  this  "standardized  word"  are  then  compared  with  templates 
stored  in  memory,  and  weighted  metrics,  such  as  those  shown  in  the  figure, 
are  used  to  match  the  word  with  its  counterpart  in  memory. 

It  is  here  that  we  see  the  greatest  bottlenecks  in  the  low-level 
process.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  computation  rate,  there  are  approximately 
500  metric  computations  typically  performed  per  vocabulary  word  using 

dynamic  time  warping  during  a  500  msec  utterance. 13  using  this  as  a  basis, 
the  total  number  of  multiplies  (or  inner  product  computations)  per  word 
ranges  from  5  K  to  10  K,  using  the  weighted  Euclidean  metric  for  filter 
bank  features!^  and  the  Itakura  metric  for  linear  predictive  coding  (LPC) 

features. 13  Therefore,  an  optimal  inner  product  processing  environment, 

such  as  optics,  should  have  great  utility  in  speech  recognition. 

The  template  match  is  not  the  only  computational  bottleneck, 
unfortunately.  The  application  of  high-level  knowledge,  which  is  a 
retrieval  and  reasoning  problem,  also  limits  the  accuracy  and  timeliness  of 
the  system,  preventing  real-time  operation.  Figure  14  gives  an  example  of 
how  knowledge  is  used  to  obtain  meaning  from  the  input  phrase.  Here, 
successive  matchings  with  words  in  the  network  allow  the  machine  to 
interpret  the  phrase.  The  reader  should  note  that  this  is  just  one  of  a 
number  of  possible  representation  techniques,  and  speech  systems  have 
evolved  which  have  used  frames,  scripts,  and  rules  as  well  as  semantic 
networks. 
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There  are  many  types  of  knowledge  that  can  be  used  in  understanding 
speech.  Many  of  these  are  derived  from  linguistic  considerations,  and  we 
can  therefore  expect  that  they  will  be  important  in  the  discussion  of 
natural  language  as  well.  Each  of  these  is  specific  to  the  vocabulary 
under  consideration,  and  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the  rules  associated 
with  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  Thus  it  is  important  for 
the  machine  to  understand  that  adjectives  modify  nouns,  adverbs  modify 
verbs,  ...etc. 

The  most  obvious,  and  probably  the  most  familiar  type  of  knowledge,  is 
phonetics ,  which  refers  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  sounds  of 
each  word  in  the  vocabulary;  it  is  the  acoustic  signature  of  the  words. 
Another  important  type  of  knowledge  is  morphology,  which  refers  to  the  ways 
in  which  the  basic  units  of  words  (basic  morphemes)  can  be  combined  to  form 
new  words,  plurals,  tenses,  etc.  Using  these  types  of  knowledge  as  a 
basis,  higher  level  knowledge  attributes  can  be  used  to  determine  meaning 
from  spoken  input.  In  the  introduction  to  this  section,  we  introduced  the 
concepts  of  syntax  (the  sentence  structure  and  grammar)  and  semantics  (the 
ways  in  which  word  meanings  are  combined  to  form  the  meanings  of  sentences 
and  phrases)  in  the  discussion  on  natural  language.  It  should  be  clear 
that  these  types  of  knowledge  are  necessary  for  any  speech  recognition 
system  as  well. 

The  last  type  of  knowledge,  and  possibly  the  most  important  for  high- 
level  speech,  is  pragmatics.  Pragmatics  refers  to  the  rules  of 
conversation  and  dialogue,  which  allows  the  system  to  distinguish  questions 
and  queries  from  factual  statements.  In  the  following  examples,  the 
statements  all  have  the  same  syntactic  and  semantic  meaning,  yet  each 
represents  a  different  type  of  interaction  with  the  machine: 

(1)  "The  part  in  the  helium-neon  laser  is  broken." 

(2)  "Is  the  part  in  the  helium-neon  laser  broken?" 

(3)  "What  part  of  the  helium-neon  laser  is  broken?" 

The  first  is  a  simple  factual  statement,  whereas  the  second  is  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  first,  requiring  a  yes  o  no  response  from  the  system.  In  the 
third,  however,  a  yes  or  no  respon.  is  insufficient;  another  level  of 
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response  is  called  for  from  the  system.  It  is  the  pragmatic  knowledge  of 
the  vocabulary  that  allows  the  system  to  recognize  and  understand 
differences  in  sentence  and  phrase  meanings. 

These  types  of  knowledge  could  have  been  incorporated  into  our  earlier 
IWR  example,  but  they  were  not  required.  The  scheme  for  using  knowledge  in 
the  IWR  example  is  very  general  and  is  applicable  to  most  types  of 
knowledge,  and  is  referred  to  as  the  bottom-up  hierarchical  paradigm. 
Here,  bottom-up  implies  the  use  of  numerical  techniques  at  the  start  of  the 
algorithm  to  improve  the  signal  and  perform  all  feature  extractions,  which 
collectively  are  known  as  low-level  speech  processing  (see  Figure  12).  The 
high-level  processing  is  the  use  of  knowledge,  and  in  this  case  occurs 
after  initial  low-level  processing  has  been  completed.  Hierarchical  refers 
to  the  passage  of  system  control  from  the  low-level,  through  a  series  of 
intermediate,  sequential  steps,  to  the  point  where  the  knowledge  inter¬ 
actions  occur. 

This  paradigm  is  not  unique,  and  as  we  shall  see  in  our  discussion  of 
continuous  speech  (below),  can  be  structured  as  a  top-down  strategy,  or 
even  a  middle-out  scheme.  In  each  case,  however,  the  overriding  considera¬ 
tion  is  where  and  when  the  knowledge  about  the  problem  is  retrieved  and 
utilized.  If  it  is  at  the  beginning,  chances  are  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  top-down  paradigm;  if  it  is  at  the  end,  as  in  the  case  of  the  isolated 
word  example,  it  is  a  bottom-up  scheme. 

In  continuous  speech  understanding,  grammatic  or  linguistic  models  are 
used  to  constrain  the  knowledge  retrieval  process,  which  means  limiting  the 
active  vocabulary  or  the  number  of  words  possible  at  any  instant  in  time  in 
a  CSU  system.  Not  only  is  processing  time  saved  by  limiting  the  size  of 
the  search  space  for  each  word,  but  the  potential  for  confusion  is. lowered 
and  a  higher  recognition  rate  results. 

The  basic  CSU  system  consists  of  an  acoustic  processor,  which  carries 
out  the  initial  signal  to  symbol  transformations,  and  a  linguistic  decoder, 
which  applies  knowledge  to  understand  the  spoken  input.  Typical  CSU 
systems  take  two  forms:  recognizing  individual  words  in  random  arrange¬ 
ments,  such  as  for  data  base  retrieval,  and  understanding  meaningful. 
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continuously  spoken  sentences.  The  two  have  some  features  in  common  with 
IWR,  as  well  as  a  few  differences,  but  the  principal  difference  is  in  the 
area  of  word  segmentation. 

Word  segmentation,  or  determining  the  beginning  and  end  points  of 
individual  words,  is  a  critical  problem  in  CSU.  Since  words  spoken  in 
continuous  speech  tend  to  run  together,  the  end-point  detection  algorithms 
used  in  IWR  will  not  work.  Several  methods  exist  for  overcoming  this 
problem,  and  all  are  variations  on  the  dynamic  time  warping  algorithm 
discussed  earlier.  This  still  remains  as  a  processing  bottleneck,  although 
not  as  severe  as  the  template  match  or  the  knowledge  retrieval  process. 

Most  continuous  speech  understanding  systems  are  top-down,  knowledge 
directed  systems,  using  knowledge  about  the  speaker's  problem  to  limit  or 
constrain  the  expected  content  of  the  input. 11  Such  a  technique  has  been 
successfully  implemented  in  the  Hearsay-Ill  system, 12  where  each  type  of 
knowledge  can  interact  with  the  partially  processed  input  signal  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  others,  as  shown  in  Figure  15.  The  novel  feature  of  this 
system's  architecture  is  the  blackboard,  an  area  in  memory  allocated  for 
communicating  between  the  various  knowledge  "experts."  In  fact,  by 
allowing  each  type  of  knowledge  to  operate  on  the  input  signal,  we  have  in 
fact  developed  individual  speech  "expert  systems"  (see  Section  III.E). 
This  blackboard  concept,  which  allows  cooperation  among  multiple  knowledge 
bases,  has  been  successfully  applied  to  both  natural  language  understanding 
systems  and  to  expert  systems. 

The  use  of  heuristic  search  to  constrain  the  input  is  not  without  its 
price,  and  that  is  the  tradeoff  between  generality  and  performance.  This 
will  be  a  theme  that  we  will  see  throughout  this  section,  and  one  which 
underlies  all  AI  research  at  the  present  time.  To  appreciate  this 
tradeoff,  the  reader  should  recognize  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  English 
language  is  very  large  -  the  24  volumes  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
are  a  testament  to  that.  Yet  most  human  beings  have  a  usable  vocabulary 
must  smaller  than  that,  but  even  20,000  words  are  staggering  when  one  looks 
at  the  number  of  possible  combinati'  and  pronunciations  associated  with 
each  word.  Early  speech  systems,  wh  ought  to  include  most  words  within 
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the  typical  human  vocabulary,  were  never  able  to  even  approximate  real  time 
operation,  and  spent  far  too  much  time  searching  memory.  The  solution  to 
this  bottleneck,  borrowing  from  cognitive  psychology,  is  the  use  of  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  problem  or  domain  to  constrain  the  search.  Once  this  was 
realized,  near-real -time  speech  systems  became  possible,  as  well  as  the 
recent  successes  of  vision,  natural  language  and  expert  systems. 

The  reader  should  note  that  much  of  the  recent  improvement  in  the 
performance  of  both  IWR  and  CSU  systems  is  due  to  developments  in  special 
purpose  signal  processors.  These  include  special  purpose  IC's,  as  well  as 
systolic  structures  for  processing  lower  level  speech.  The  remaining 
critical  bottleneck,  that  of  knowledge  retrieval  and  processing,  requires 
additional  research  into  symbolic  computing,  in  order  to  structure  an 
optimal  high-level  speech  processing  environment.  (Several  such  structures 
are  suggested  in  Section  IV,  where  the  relationship  between  processing 
structure  and  function  will  be  examined  more  closely.)  Special  purpose 
processors  are  also  under  consideration  for  vision  systems,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  section. 

C.  VISION 

Vision,  as  its  name  implies,  involves  providing  a  machine  with  the 
capability  to  understand  visual  input  in  real  time.  As  in  human  vision 
systems ,  machine  vision  includes  the  identification  of  what  is  in  the  image 
or  scene,  and  how  the  various  elements  are  related  to  one  another,  both 
spatially  and  temporally.  Such  systems  have  broad  application,  both 
commercially  and  militarily,  beyond  their  use  as  an  input  device  to  ease 
man-machine  communications.  Many  of  the  recent  advances  in  process  automa¬ 
tion  and  robotics  (e.g.,  bin-picking  robots)  have  become  possible  because 
of  machine  vision  research.  Other  commercial  sector  applications  include: 
sensors  for  automated  welding,  handling  hazardous  materials,  VLSI 
manufacturing,  computer  aided  design  and  manufacturing  (CAD/CAM);  inspec¬ 
tion  of  manufactured  goods;  med  :al  imaging;  remote  sensing  for 
cartography,  traffic  monitoring,  c  ng  aids,  land  use  management,  and 
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exploration  for  oil  and  minerals.  Potential  military  applications  are  just 
as  diverse,  such  as  autonomous  vehicle  navigation,  photointerpretation, 
reconnaissance,  target  acquisition  and  range  finding,  terminal  homing,  and 
tracking  of  moving  objects.  We  also  see  it  as  the  most  obvious  application 
for  optics,  since  visual  information  is  inherently  optical  in  nature  and 
can  be  processed  two-dimensional ly. 

In  many  ways,  the  techniques  used  in  machine  vision  research  build  on 
the  knowledge-based  systems  presented  in  the  previous  section  on  speech 
understanding.  As  in  speech,  high-level  knowledge  about  the  scene  or  image 
under  consideration  is  effectively  use  to  constrain  the  object  identifica¬ 
tion  and  understanding  process.  Similarly,  in  vision,  this  high-level 
knowledge  specific  to  the  scene  can  be  effectively  used  in  guiding  lower 
level  operations.  Later  on  in  this  section  we  will  see  examples  of  how 
knowledge  can  be  applied  to  constrain  the  processing. 

Another  parallel  between  speech  and  vision  is  the  approach  to  use  of 
knowledge  and  control.  Early  work  in  vision  was  carried  out  using  the 
bottom-up  hierarchical  paradigm,  similar  to  the  case  in  isolated  word 
recognition  systems.  With  this  approach,  preliminary  processing  performs 
edge  detection,  feature  extraction,  and  linking  without  the  benefit  of 
knowledge-based  inferencing.  As  in  the  case  of  speech,  this  preliminary 
processing  is  referred  to  low-level  vision,  and  the  subsequent  interaction 
with  the  knowledge  base  is  termed  high-level  vision  processing. 

Currently,  developers  are  exploring  advantages  of  mixing  the  high-  and 
low-level  processing  in  paradigms  of  broader  scope.  For  example,  high- 
level  reasoning  about  expected  features  and  their  relationships  is  useful 
in  tasking  and  guiding  the  lower  level  processing.  The  utility  of  this 
stems  from  the  efficiency  of  focusing  on  specific  regions  of  an  image  for  a 
specific  purpose,  such  as  resolving  an  edge  and  following  a  lineal  feature. 
At  other  stages  in  the  vision  process,  the  low-level  processing  may  be 
involved  in  generating  hypotheses  to  be  evaluated  by  the  top  level 
processes.  In  this  case,  the  efficiency  of  the  process  is  improved  by 
avoiding  hypotheses  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  image. 
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Finally,  just  as  speech  systems  incorporate  pattern  recognition 
techniques  in  the  low-level  processing,  vision  research  has  also  developed 
as  an  outgrowth  of  early  pattern  recognition  work.  However,  treating 
vision  as  mere  pattern  recognition  is  inaccurate;  pattern  recognition  is 
strictly  numerical  in  its  approach,  operating  directly  on  the  image. 
Vision,  in  contrast,  uses  knowledge  about  the  scene  to  categorize  the 
image,  and  operates  on  the  symbolic  representation  of  the  image  rather  than 
the  image  itself.  This  is  a  major  and  important  distinction,  and  is 
analogous  to  the  use  of  syntactic  knowledge  in  understanding  language  (see 
natural  language  understanding  in  Section  III.D). 

Having  introduced  the  concept  of  machine  vision,  we  would  like  to 
describe,  in  an  elementary  fashion,  the  types  of  processes  and  computations 
associated  with  vision.  Detailed  discussions  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
text,  but  the  reader  is  referred  to  excellent  books  on  the  subject  by  Marr^ 
and  by  Ballard  and  Brownl3  for  additional  information. 

For  simplicity,  in  the  following  discussion  of  vision,  the  processing 
will  be  considered  to  originate  with  the  pixels  on  the  visual  detector, 
which  is  usually  some  form  of  two  dimensional  imaging  array,  such  as  a  TV 
camera  or  vidicon.  As  in  speech,  low-level  processing  focuses  in  on  the 
transformation  from  signal -level  to  symbolic  information.  This  information 
is  in  the  form  of  intensity  variations  across  a  two  dimensional  array,  and 
the  relative  positioning  of  those  variations.  Color  and  texture  informa¬ 
tion  can  also  be  utilized,  since  both  c  i  be  extracted  from  the  input 
image.  The  processing  procedure  begins  with  extraction  of  features  via  the 
processing  of  pixels  to  find  edges  and  regions,  as  shown  in  Figure  16. 

The  first  step  in  this  is  the  the  preprocessing  stage,  which  prepares 
an  image  for  actual  image  processing  For  example,  image  restoration  may  be 
required  to  remove  the  effects  of  noise  and  optical  or  motion  blur. 
Geometric  distortion  correction  can  be  required  to  remove  the  effects  of 
angle  of  view,  to  correct  for  common  lens  distortions,  or  other  types  of 
distortions  introduced  in  the  process  of  presenting  the  image  to  the 
computer.  More  than  one  sensor  may  be  used  in  order  to  obtain,  for 
instance,  a  3D  image,  or  to  take  advantage  of  information  in  several 
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wavelength  ranges.  In  such  a  case,  the  inputs  of  the  several  sensors  can 
combined  in  the  preprocessing  step  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  maximum 
fidel ity. 

Typically,  the  first  operation  after  preprocessing  is  feature 
extraction.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  identifying  gradients  within 
the  image,  using  the  "DOG"  (difference  of  Gaussians)  operator.  This 
operator,  shown  in  Figure  17,  is  created,  as  its  name  implies,  by 
subtracting  two  Gaussian  operators  to  create  an  operator  with  two  zero 
crossings.  Application  of  this  operator  to  the  image  creates  a 
distribution  of  intensity  gradients,  and  in  particular,  identifies  the 
edges  of  objects. 

The  next  step  in  the  processing  is  termed  the  primal  sketch  and  first- 
order  segmentation  phase.  By  deciding  such  things  as  where  the  edges  of 
the  objects  contained  in  the  scene  are,  which  lines  and  edges  at  one  part 
of  the  scene  are  continuations  of  lines  and  edges  from  other  parts  of  the 
scene,  and  what  regions  of  the  scene  belong  to  individual  objects,  a 
stereotypical  "sketch"  can  be  generated  from  which  recognizable  features 
can  be  extracted.  The  idea  here  is  to  remove  the  computation  from  pixel 
level  processing  as  quickly  as  possible. 

As  an  example,  a  tank  is  represented  as  moving  on  a  roadway  in 
Figures  18a-d.  The  "DOG"  operator  extracts  the  edges  of  the  tank,  which 
can  then  be  linked  during  the  primal  sketch  phase.  For  the  tank  example, 
the  image  has  now  been  segmented  into  differing  regions,  corresponding  to 
the  turret,  the  base,  the  road,  and  the  wheels. 

Some  method  must  be  devised  to  recognize  actual  objects  in  the  primal 
sketch  (for  the  tank,  these  are  the  wheels,  cannon,  road,...)  and  relation¬ 
ships  among  those  objects.  This  is  done  during  the  iconic  feature 
extraction  and  grouping  step.  Currently,  there  are  several  competing  ways 
to  do  this,  and  simply  stated,  they  involve  intensive,  complex  numerical 
and  symbolic  computations.  Symbolic  representation  of  the  segmented  image 
occurs  at  the  next  level,  and  finally  the  resultant  symbol  set  of  edges  and 
regions  is  semantically  interpreted  in  combination  with  models  generated  at 
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Figure  18-1 

Int-Ievel  Vision  Processing  -  An  Example 
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the  highest  level.  This  overall  system  architecture  is  presented 
graphically  in  Figure  19. 

As  an  example  of  this  process,  we  can  look  at  the  problem  of  identi¬ 
fying  that  the  image  is  in  fact  a  tank.  One  aspect  of  this  is  determining 
the  identity  and  relation  of  the  segments  from  the  image  in  Figure  18.  A 
technique  for  doing  this,  based  on  the  use  of  the  "frame"  (see 
Section  II. B),  is  shown  in  Figure  20.  Here,  the  shape  of  the  turret,  and 
its  position  relative  to  the  base,  match  descriptions  of  similar  objects  in 
the  systems  knowledge  base.  Within  the  frame,  the  turret  is  seen  as 
deriving  from  the  class  gun,  and  having  two  specific  incarnations:  the 
tank  turret  and  the  gunboat  turret.  Within  memory,  the  frame  can  call  a 
model  of  the  turret  up  for  symbolic  comparison  to  the  segmented  image. 
Then,  by  recursively  repeating  this  process,  the  system  can  potentially 
identify  the  tank  base.  The  system  can  then  hypothesize  that  the  segments 
of  the  image  are  elements  of  a  tank.  But  this  hypothesis  is  not  validated 
until  the  other  elements  in  the  scene  have  been  identified. 

As  one  might  expect,  this  process  is  a  significant  bottleneck  in 
machine  vision  systems,  even  with  the  use  of  domain  knowledge  to  constrain 
the  search  space.  Multiple  hypotheses  could  be  formed,  and  comparisons 
made  until  one  inference  emerges  without  contradiction.  This  offers  an 
opportunity  for  parallelism  in  this  computation,  but  at  present  remains  a 
critical  process  limiting  real  time  image  understanding.  However,  once 
object  identification  is  made,  the  remainder  of  the  computation  is  handled 
symbolically. 

This  leads  to  the  scene  understanding  phase  of  the  computation,  which, 
unfortunately,  is  the  least  understood  area  of  the  enterprise.  To  say  that 
we  are  looking  at  an  object  with  a  turret  or  with  a  top  cannon  or  with 
tracks  is  far  from  understanding  that  it  is  a  tank  as  opposed  to  a  tracked 
troop  carrier  or  some  other  vehicle.  To  say  that  it  is  a  tank  is  far  from 
understanding  what  type  of  tank  it  is  or  what  it  is  doing.  To  do  even  the 
simplest  of  these  things  will  require  application  of  sophisticated  modeling 
methods  coupled  with  concise  representations  of  these  objects  in  the 
knowledge  base  of  the  system.  A  commonly  employed  technique  uses  multiple 
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images  to  analyze  movement  or  change,  and  then  inferences  are  made 
concerning  these  actions.  However,  this  use  of  the  time  domain  is  not 
always  possible,  and,  therefore,  techniques  for  scene  understanding  from 
context  are  under  development. 

In  vision  processing,  knowledge  about  the  scene  can  be  used  at  all 
levels  to  constrain  the  processing.  Initially,  geometric  inferencing  could 
use  knowledge  of  occluded  sides  of  a  three-dimensional  geometric  object, 
such  as  a  tank  turret,  to  project  the  appropriate  2-D  model.  Domain- 
specific  knowledge  will  distinguish  a  road  from  an  airport  runway,  the 
difference  being  the  environments  around  roads  versus  runways.  Finally, 
identification  of  the  road  would  increase  the  likelihood  that  the  scene  was 
that  of  a  tank,  rather  than  a  gunboat. 

If  we  had  implemented  a  different  control  strategy,  rather  than  a 
bottom-up  one,  knowledge  about  the  scene  would  have  constrained  the  system 
in  other  ways.  As  in  the  case  of  speech,  many  types  of  image  understanding 
control  strategies  are  possible,  including  the  top-down  hierarchical 
approach,  mixed  top-down  and  bottom-up,  heterarchical  approach,  and 
variants  of  the  blackboard  approach.  In  the  top-down  approach,  predictions 
made  from  high-level  models  in  the  knowledge  base  are  tested  and  verified, 
such  as  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  road  in  the  image.  In  this  case, 
templates  are  commonly  used  to  validate  higher  level  hypotheses.  In  the 
blackboard  approach,  the  feature  extraction,  symbolic,  and  semantic 
processors  operate  in  parallel  and  communicate  with  each  other  via  a  common 
working  data  storage  or  "blackboard."  The  important  point  here  is  that 
knowledge  influences  all  levels  of  the  computation,  whatever  the  control 
strategy,  and  very  often  requires  iterative  processing  at  lower  levels  to 
test  any  hypothesis. 

From  the  above  discussion,  the  reader  should  appreciate  that  the  heart 
of  the  vision  problem  is  the  recognition  of  complex  objects.  Eliminating 
current  computational  bottlenecks  involves  developing  new,  more  efficient 
algorithms  and  interfacing  techniques  to  allow  flexibility  in  transitioning 
between  the  basic  component  detection  phase,  the  extraction/feature 
grouping  process,  and  the  high-level  interaction  with  some  knowledge  base. 
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The  problem  is  that  currently,  most  vision  algorithms  run  very  slowly,  and 
the  individual  processing  stages  are  not  integrated,  very  often  requiring 
different  hardware  to  achieve  the  desired  functionality.  Coupled  with  this 
is  the  need  for  efficient  representations  of  the  knowledge  in  memory,  in  a 
form  conducive  not  only  to  some  v'»*iant  of  template  matching,  but  also  to 
symbolic  labelling  and  context  identification.  Underlying  all  of  these 
problems  is  the  drive  to  develop  an  efficient  architecture  for  vision/image 
understanding  processing.  The  belief  is  that  by  exploiting  parallelism  in 
vision  computations,  and  by  developing  appropriate  implementations  of 
vision  algorithms,  many  of  these  problems  can  be  overcome.  Optical 
solutions  to  this  problem  are  also  promising,  as  we  will  discuss  in 
Section  IV. 

In  fact,  the  authors  believe  that  vision  systems  using  high  level 
modeling  techniques  could  benefit  from  optical  techniques,  since  they 
combine  elements  of  numeric  (e.g.,  edge  detection/enhancement  for  segmenta¬ 
tion,  Fourier  descriptors  for  feature  computation)  and  symbolic  (template 
matching,  object  recognition,...)  computation. Since  such  systems  are 
knowledge  base  intensive,  higher  memory  bandwidth  systems,  such  as  those  to 
be  discussed  in  Section  IV,  may  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  iterative  identification  processes.  Most  advanced  image  understanding 
systems^5»l®  require  a  smooth  transition  between  numeric  manipulations  at 
the  pixel  and  first  segmentation  levels  and  the  symbolic  computations  at 
the  higher,  object  classification  and  recognition  levels. Coupling 
numerical  and  symbolic  computations  in  ultimately  solving  vision  problems, 
such  as  optical  flow,  may  provide  optical  computing  its  most  significant 
role  in  AI. 

In  this  section  we  presented  an  introduction  to  machine  vision,  and 
identified,  by  way  of  example,  some  of  the  more  stringent  computational 
bottlenecks  associated  with  the  vision  process.  At  the  same  time,  we  drew 
parallels  between  the  processing  associated  with  images  and  that  conducted 
with  languages,  using  the  speech  understanding  discussion  of  the  previous 
section  as  a  reference  point.  Many  of  these  same  issues,  such  as 
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hierarchical  control  and  hypothesis  testing,  will  be  revisited  in  the  next 
section,  on  natural  language  understanding. 

D.  NATURAL  LANGUAGE  UNDERSTANDING 

A  commonly  asked  question  is: 

"What  is  natural  language  processing,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
speech  understanding?" 

To  answer  this  question,  we  will  first  define  natural  language 
understanding,  and  then  explore  its  relationship  with  the  types  of 
knowledge  used  in  speech  understanding.  Using  an  example  from  a  well  known 
piece  of  optics  literature,  we  will  then  discuss  some  of  the  techniques 
utilized  in  natural  language  processing.  This  will  lead  directly  into  our 
discussion  of  expert  systems  technology  in  Section  III.E. 

The  most  popular  definition  of  natural  language,  and  one  that  is  as 
accurate  as  any  other,  is  that  it  is  a  language  used  in  spoken  or  written 
form  as  the  primary  means  of  communication  by  a  community  of  people. 
Hence,  in  some  countries,  and  within  most  portions  of  the  US,  natural 
language  most  often  refers  to  English;  in  other  countries,  it  is  Spanish, 
Chinese,  or  one  of  several  other  international  languages.  It  should  be 
clear,  therefore,  that  linguistic  attributes  play  a  large  role  in  the 
knowledge  processing  associated  with  natural  language,  and  that  it  is 
closely  allied  with  the  field  of  computational  linguistics. 

As  was  the  case  with  speech  and  vision,  natural  language  understanding 
(NLU)  had  its  genesis  in  man-machine  interface  research.  Here,  the  desire 
was  to  have  the  machine  understand  English  phrases  or  sentences  input  to  it 
through  some  peripheral  device,  which  was  typically  a  keyboard.  At  that 
time,  the  principal  application,  in  addition  to  language  translation,  was 
the  querying  of  large  data  bases.  The  structuring  and  interpretation  of  the 
query  was  very  important,  and  the  user  had  to  be  careful  that  the  input  was 
accurately  translated  into  the  language  of  the  data  base.  Drawing  upon  an 
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earlier  example,  a  query  to  find  articles  in  a  data  base  on  nonlinear 
optical  materials  for  2D  Spatial  Light  Modulators  could  be  structured 
using  natural  language  input  as: 

"Find  all  articles  on  nonlinear  optical  materials  for  2-D  Spatial 

Light  Modulators." 

Early  on,  the  system  would  have  been  able  to  interpret  this  input  only 

because  all  words  within  the  vocabulary  of  the  system.  Using  an  appro¬ 
priate  indexing  scheme,  this  input  would  be  transformed  to: 

Class:  2-D(w)Spatial {w)Light(w)Modulators 

Subindex:  nonl  inear(w)optical (w)material s 

where  the  (w)  refers  to  the  linking  of  the  words.  Even  today,  many 

data  base  query  systems  still  function  in  this  manner.  To  illustrate  the 

point  further,  say  it  was  desired  to  obtain  articles  on  performance 
parameters  of  2D  Spatial  Light  Modulators.  The  query: 

"Now  find  all  articles  on  their  performance  parameters" 

would  only  lead  to  to  an  error  message  from  the  system,  even  if  this  state¬ 
ment  directly  followed  the  first.  This  is  because  the  second  phrase 
contained  an  indirect  reference  to  an  element  of  the  first  sentence,  so 

that  the  subject  of  the  second  phrase  could  not  be  unambiguously  identified. 
This  application  of  natural  language,  termed  interactive  discourse,  looks 
at  pragmatic  knowledge  (see  Section  III.B)  to  understand  references  in 

conversations,  alleviating  the  problems  cited  in  the  example. 

In  discussing  natural  language  understanding,  therefore,  we  are 
treating  a  discipline  which  is  analogous  to  the  human  abilities  to  both 
read  and  comprehend  texts  as  well  as  carry  on  dialogues.  There  are  no 

direct  parallels  between  natural  language  and  the  signal/image  processing 
common  to  lower  level  speech  and  vision  systems.  There  is  a  signal  to 
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symbol  transformation,  but  it  occurs  directly  at  the  input  stage,  and  from 
that  point  on,  all  processing  is  symbolic  in  nature.  However,  one  saving 
point  is  that  much  of  the  same  knowledge  used  in  natural  language  under¬ 
standing  is  directly  applicable  to  high-level  speech  understanding. 

In  order  to  get  a  better  appreciation  of  natural  language  processing, 
it  is  worthwhile  to  identify  some  other  applications  of  NIL).  While  we  will 
address  some  of  the  main  applications,  the  interested  reader  is  referred  to 
the  book  by  RichlS  for  others.  Aside  from  input  interfaces,  a  principal 
application  of  NLU  is  in  the  area  of  computer  programming.  Here,  the 
objective  is  to  replace  expressions  such  as: 

DO  100  I  =  1,50 
J  =  J  +  DATA  (I) 

100  Continue 
AVE  =  J/50 


with: 


"Calculate  the  average  of  the  50  pieces  of  data." 

Languages  are  being  developed  that  are  more  "English-like,"  especially  in 
the  field  of  AI,  as  we  will  see  in  the  discussion  on  expert  systems  in  the 
following  section. 

Another  aspect  of  NLU  is  text  processing,  by  which  we  mean  the 
processing  of  multiple  sentences  or  paragraphs  to  extract  critical  informa¬ 
tion.  This  specialized  extraction  of  information  is  very  useful  in 
literature  analysis,  such  as  the  assimilation  of  information  on  optical 
computing  from  all  of  the  journals  of  the  IEEE  and  the  AIP.  Mechanical 
translation  of  texts,  say  from  English  into  Spanish,  is  another  application 
of  text  processing.  Finally,  the  generation  of  natural  language  output,  as 
in  the  explanation  facilities  of  expert  systems,  is  another  critical 
application  of  NLU.  The  reduction  of  reasoning  processes  to  a  series  of 
simple  sentences,  however,  is  a  staggering  challenge,  even  for  humans. 
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There  are  several  elements  to  any  natural  language  processing  system. 
The  input  is  typically  derived  from  a  keyboard,  although  pointing  devices 
or  microphones  are  also  sometimes  used.  In  this  case,  however,  the  micro¬ 
phone  is  not  responding  to  words  or  sentences,  but  is  used  instead  to  input 
letters  in  conjunction  with  a  menu-driven  software  routine. 

following  input,  the  NLU  system  decomposes  or  parses  the  sentence  to 
identify  word  relationships  and  dependencies.  The  parser  relies  on 
knowledge  about  the  grammar  of  the  language  to  identify  the  subject  of  the 
phrase  and  relate  nouns  and  verbs  to  their  modifiers.  For  example,  the 
well  known  phrase  from  the  journal  Applied  Optics,  "Optics  is  light  work," 
can  have  a  couple  of  different  parsings,  examples  of  which  are  shown  in 
Figure  21. 

Parsing  decomposes  the  input  phrase,  identifying  the  relationships 
between  the  words  and  storing  them  symbolically.  Following  the  parsing,  a 
semantic  interpreter  takes  this  information,  and,  using  information  from 
the  knowledge  base,  attaches  meaning  to  each  of  the  words  in  the  phrase. 
This  is  accomplished  either  by  lookup,  or  by  conversion  to  an  intermediate 
format  known  as  the  "meaning  representation  language."  This  language 
preserves  the  meaning  and  symbolic  relationships  of  the  words,  but  is 
designed  to  have  a  more  direct  mapping  onto  the  vocabulary  of  the  system 
than  a  random  input  may  have.  From  the  above  example,  the  system  may 
determine  that  either  of  the  following  are  true: 

Optics  =  Not_Work  (N) 

Optics  =  Easy  (Adj)  +  Work  (N) 

Optics  =  Work  (N)  on  Light  (N). 

The  relative  merits  of  each  of  these  interpretations  is  determined  by 
higher  level  processing.  In  this  case,  the  representation  is  then  passed 
to  the  domain  and  discourse  processors,  which  use  pragmatic  knowledge  to 
generate  hypotheses  about  the  meaning  of  the  input.  These  hypotheses  are 
either  verified  by  comparison  with  the  knowledge  base,  or  lead  to 
additional  semantic,  domain,  and  contextual  processing. 
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In  the  above  example,  a  bottom-up  paradigm  was  used  to  explain  the 
knowledge  processing,  just  as  we  applied  it  in  the  cases  of  speech 
understanding  and  vision.  The  bottom-up  approach,  shown  graphically  in 
Figure  22,  can  be  used  to  move  the  processing  up  from  the  parser  to  the 
semantic  interpreter,  domain  and  discourse  processor,  response  planner,  and 
data  and  knowledge  base  translators.  However,  other  approaches  are  equally 
plausible.  For  example,  a  system  architecture  based  on  the  blackboard 
model  (Figure  23)  may  be  useful  to  combine  partial  understandings  by  the 
processors  and  achieve  full  understanding  more  rapidly  and  in  parallel. 
For  example,  a  parser  may  find  two  different  parsings  of  the  sentence 
"Optics  is  light  work,"  but  other  processors  will  have  to  determine  the 
most  likely  interpretation  by  using  other  knowledge. 

Unfortunately,  natural  language  processing  is  at  present  unable  to 
unambiguously  determine  the  meaning  of  input  sentences,  or  use  contextual 
or  pragmatic  knowledge  effectively.  Each  phase  of  the  processing  is  a 
computational  bottleneck  in  its  own  right,  particularly  when  dealing  with 
input  information  which  is  flawed  (e.g.,  wrong  punctuation),  or  has  errors 
(e.g.,  misspellings).  In  the  understanding  of  raw  text,  natural  language 
systems  need  to  be  more  broadly  applicable,  more  robust.  They  are 
currently  slow  and  limited  to  understanding  text  only  in  very  narrow  areas, 
with  a  low  accuracy  of  interpretation.  As  was  the  case  with  speech  and 
vision,  there  has  been  a  tradeoff  between  generality  and  performance  in 
natural  language  processing  systems. 

An  overall  goal  of  natural  language  research  is  the  development  of  a 
sufficiently  robust  system  (necessarily  domain  portable)  which  can  achieve 
high  levels  of  accuracy  in  interpretation.  As  before,  the  desire  to 
optimize  performance  has  initiated  the  development  of  parallel  algorithm 
research,  with  an  eye  towards  achieving  optical  or  multiprocessor  implemen¬ 
tations.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  vision,  our  understanding  of  parallel 
tasking  in  not  sufficiently  developed  to  understand  the  implications  of 
this  research. 

From  the  preceding  discussion,  we  can  begin  to  see  how  a  multi¬ 
processor  or  optical  processor  could  be  used  to  achieve  understanding  of 
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Figure  23 

Natural  Language,  a  Blackboard  Model 
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natural  language  in  real  time.  A  parser  itself  could  be  parallelized, 
since  many  different  morphemes,  lexical  variations,  and  syntactical 
structures  can  be  analyzed  simultaneously.  A  blackboard  approach  to  the 
main  processors  would  be  immediately  parallel izable. 

The  final  point  to  be  made  is  that,  in  describing  natural  language 
processing,  we  are  in  fact  discussing  a  behavior  of  computer  systems.  We 
have  crossed  into  the  area  where  we  are  looking  at  systems  that  can 
interpret  and  reason  about  inputs,  hopefully  even  learn  from  their 
mistakes.  The  issue  of  interpretation  expands  into  the  problem  of  where 
does  natural  language  processing  end  and  where  does  expert  system 
processing  begin?  Knowledge  representation  becomes  more  and  more  common  to 
both,  since  stored  knowledge  will  have  to  be  used  in  order  to  understand 
new  natural  language  input.  General  knowledge  about  the  world,  i.e., 
common  sense,  as  well  as  specialized  knowledge  about  a  problem  domain  must 
be  used  to  determine  if  the  new  input  is  literally  plausible  and 
corresponds  to  physical  reality,  or  if  it  is  erroneous  as  opposed  to 
metaphorical,  humorous,  or  sarcastic.  These  questions  will  surface  again 
in  the  next  section,  where  we  will  look  at  the  discipline  known  as  expert 
systems. 

E.  EXPERT  SYSTEMS 

The  final  capability  of  symbolic  computing  that  we  will  discuss  is 
expert  systems.  These  systems  are  characterized  by  their  almost  total 
reliance  upon  manipulations  of  symbolic  information,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  systems  presented  previously.  In  speech,  vision,  and  natural  language 
understanding,  the  emphasis  was  on  some  form  of  signal -to-symbol 
transformation,  coupled  with  the  use  of  high-level  knowledge.  These  are 
disciplines  which  are  dependent  upon  knowledge  retrieval  and  reasoning 
processes.  Expert  systems,  on  the  other  hand,  involve  the  process  of 
knowledge  acquisition  in  addition  to  the  retrieval  and  reasoning  process. 
Advances  in  the  other  functional  capabilities  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
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expert  systems  technology,  since  it  draws  heavily  on  the  interfaces 
provided  by  these  disciplines. 

But  what  is  an  expert  system?  In  its  broadest  sense,  an  expert  system 
is  a  machine  which  mimics  or  emulates  the  thought  and  reasoning  processes 
of  a  human  expert.  It  seeks  to  utilize  the  solution  techniques  utilized  by 
the  human  expert  to  solve  a  particular  problem.  These  techniques  are,  in 
many  cases,  just  the  rules  of  thumb  or  heuristics  described  in  Section  II. 
The  way  experts  look  at  a  particular  problem,  the  information  they  look  at, 
the  data  they  require,  their  knowledge  about  the  knowledge  they  possess 
(what  we  term  metaknowledge),  what  they  ignore  -  these  are  the  elements  we 
call  expertise.  Expert  systems  attempt  to  capture  this  expertise,  and 
apply  it  to  a  particular  problem  area  or  domain.  The  price  to  be  paid,  as 
we  have  seen  in  earlier  sections,  is  one  of  generality;  to  date,  expert 
systems  have  only  been  able  to  function  in  very  specialized,  narrow  areas 
of  expertise.  Some  of  these  successes  were  cited  earlier  in  this  section: 
R1,8  the  system  that  configures  VAX  and  POP  series  minicomputers;  DENDRAL,^ 
the  system  developed  to  interpret  spectroscopic  data;  and  MYCIN,^  the 
system  which  aids  physicians  in  making  diagnoses  in  internal  medicine. 

In  each  of  these  systems,  knowledge  was  placed  into  the  machine  which 
enabled  it  to  "understand"  the  problem,  in  much  the  same  way  as  was  done 
for  speech,  vision,  and  natural  language  systems.  It  was  then  possible  for 
the  machine  to  function  as  a  decision  aid  to  the  user.  The  system  used 
knowledge  retrieval  and  reasoning  to  be  expert,  generating  inferences  about 
the  problem  based  on  data  supplied  by  the  user.  The  power  of  these  expert 
systems  is  the  amount  of  symbolic  information  which  they  can  store  in  their 
knowledge  base,  and  their  ability  to  rapidly  process  it. 

There  are  three  components  to  any  expert  system  (see  Figure  24)  -  the 
knowledge  base,  the  inference  engine,  and  the  explanation  facility.  This 
expertise  is  stored  in  the  knowledge  base,  using  one  or  more  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  types  described  in  Section  II. B  The  knowledge  base  includes  the 
heuristics  as  well  as  any  elements  of  metaknowledge  required  for  the  task. 
The  inference  engine  gives  the  expert  system  its  reasoning  capability, 
allowing  the  system  to  combine  rules  or  frames  to  generate  a  conclusion. 
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Figure  24 

The  Elements  of  an  Expert  System 
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This  usually  includes  backward  chaining,  or  goal-directed  reasoning,  as 
well  as  forward  chaining  and  expectation-driven  reasoning.  The  algorithms 
that  underlie  these  reasoning  processes  are  very  often  matching  procedures, 
comparing  the  truth  of  one  statement  relative  to  that  of  another.  As  an 
example,  the  Rete  algorithm,  used  in  the  popular  OPS-based  expert  systems 
(such  as  the  R1  system  cited  above),  matches  antecedents  of  production 
rules  to  the  global  memory  in  conducting  a  backward  chaining  operation. 

The  explanation  facility  is  what  allows  the  user  to  understand  the 
machine's  solution  strategy,  to  determine  why  particular  conclusions  were 
reached.  Very  often,  the  explanation  facility  is  a  modified  natural 
language  interface,  allowing  the  user  to  ask  the  machine: 

"How  did  you  arrive  at  this  conclusion?" 

and  receive  an  answer  which  shows  the  evolution  of  the  machine's  reasoning 
process.  For  a  rule-based  system,  an  appropriate  response  to  the  above 
question  could  be  a  list  of  rules  that  were  "fired,"  much  like  the  trace  of 
a  FORTRAN  program.  As  the  size  of  the  knowledge  base  increases,  and  the 
expected  number  of  rule  firings  scales  proportionately,  this  explanation 
technique  becomes  insufficient.  What  is  required  is  a  system  that  can 
summarize  the  reasoning  process  employed  by  the  system.  Such  an  interface 
could  take  advantage  of  research  in  natural  language  understanding,  seeking 
to  allow  those  systems  to  cooperate  with  the  expert  system,  possibly  in  a 
blackboard  architecture. 

The  development  of  a  "classical"  expert  system  typically  requires  a 
team  of  three  people  -  the  expert,  the  knowledge  engineer,  and  a  symbolic 
programmer.  As  we  stated  before,  the  expert  supplies  the  knowledge  and 
expertise  to  the  system,  which  is  stored  in  the  systems  knowledge  base. 
The  knowledge  engineer  has  the  task  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  from  the 
expert,  typically  via  interviews  and  by  presenting  the  expert  with 
simulations  of  the  problem.  This  is  programmed  knowledge  acquisition,  and 
is  independent  of  any  knowledge  obtained  from  external  sensors  or  learned 
by  the  system  itself.  The  symbolic  programmer  takes  the  input  from  the 
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knowledge  engineer  and  literally  programs  the  knowledge  into  the  system. 
Since  this  is  a  labor  intensive  problem,  early  expert  systems,  such  as  the 
ones  cited  earlier,  required  many  man-years  of  effort  to  develop. 

This  division  of  labor  has  been  eased  greatly  by  the  advent  of 
advanced  expert  system  building  environments,  and  now,  the  knowledge 
engineer  and  the  symbolic  programmer  are  very  often  the  same  person.  These 
building  environments  are  "shell  programs,"  containing  all  of  the  tools 
that  a  programmer  needs  to  develop  an  expert  system.  In  such  a  tool,  an 
organized  knowledge  base  is  supplied;  but  it  is  devoid  of  any  knowledge. 
The  inferencing  capability  is  also  supplied,  allowing  conclusions  to  be 
generated  once  the  knowledge  base  is  "filled."  Drawing  an  analogy  with 
spreadsheet  programs  for  microcomputers,  these  environments  provide  the 
equivalent  of  an  empty  spreadsheet.  The  programmer  has  the  ability  to 
input  knowledge  into  the  knowledge  base,  much  the  same  way  that  an 
accountant  can  input  figures  into  the  spreadsheet,  and  tailor  the  program 
to  meet  his  or  her  needs.  Finally,  the  ability  to  combine  heuristics  to 
reach  conclusions  is  analogous  to  the  combination  of  spreadsheet  cells  to 
form  a  new  entry.  Just  as  the  spreadsheet  revolutionized  the  use  of 
microcomputers,  these  building  tools  have  decreased  the  development  time 
associated  with  expert  systems  from  several  man-years  to  several  man- 
months,  depending  on  the  level  of  difficulty  of  the  problem. 

The  knowledge  base  of  an  expert  system  is  its  power,  since  it  has  been 
found  that  specialized  knowledge  is  an  essential  adjunct  to  logic.  The 
arduous  process  of  incorporating  that  knowledge  into  the  machine  is  a  major 
limiting  factor,  even  in  narrow  domains.  Interactive  knowledge  acquisition 
tools,  such  as  TEIRESIAS,!^  have  proven  their  usefulness  in  helping  the 
domain  expert  express  knowledge  in  forms  compatible  with  the  knowledge 
base.  More  sophisticated  systems  can  be  built  to  infer  rules  themselves 
from  presented  data,  as  was  done  with  MetaDendral  .20  Even  better,  we  can 
build  systems  which  can  learn  to  guide  their  own  search  strategies,  i.e., 
learn  heuristics,  as  was  done  with  ACT22  and  EURISK0.21  But  the  principals 
of  learning  and  adaptation  are  still  poorly  understood.  Consequently,  most 
expert  systems  are  not  currently  learning  systems.  Rather,  they  use  the 
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application  of  prestored  knowledge  instead  of  learning  from  problem 
solving,  from  failures,  and  from  correcting  errors.  The  goal  of  developing 
systems  that  learn,  in  the  form  discussed  in  Section  II,  could  greatly 
decrease  the  time  and  effort  spent  in  the  development  of  knowledge  based 
systems. 

An  advanced  feature  of  intelligent  systems,  and  expert  systems  in 
particular,  is  their  ability  to  pursue  multiple  lines  of  reasoning  in 
generating  a  conclusion  or  decision.  This  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  prune  or  reduce  the  potential  solution  space  by  applications  of  either 
goal  directed  (backward  chained),  model  directed,  or  forward  chained 
reasoning.  This  is  a  very  powerful  technique,  which,  although  still  in  its 
infancy,  will  allow  a  program  to  be  approached  from  multiple  angles  until  a 
solution  is  generated.  But  any  opportunity  for  conducting  simultaneous, 
multiple  viewpoint  reasoning  is  heavily  dependent  upon  developing  the 
appropriate  parallel  computational  structu'-es .  This  is  due  to  the 
increased  amount  of  knowledge  based  interaction  in  such  a  system,  which 
would  only  worsen  an  existing  bottleneck  in  uniprocessor-based  AI  systems. 
Unfortunately,  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  section,  our  understanding  of 
parallelism  in  computations  is  rather  limited.  But  the  potential  benefit 
of  parallelism  in  symbolic  computation  is  one  factor  which  makes  optical 
computing  particularly  attractive. 

Having  clarified  what  an  expert  system  is,  we  can  now  investigate  what 
they  can  do.  Hayes-Roth,  Waterman,  and  Lenat,  in  their  guide  to  expert 
systems, identified  ten  areas  of  application  for  these  systems.  These 
ten,  shown  in  Figure  25,  suggest  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  potential 
applications  of  expert  systems,  for  everything  from  decision  aids,  to  the 
construction  of  a  laser  (within  given  constraints),  to  isolating  the  source 
of  a  failure  in  an  optical  system. 

We  would  like  to  focus  on  the  last  of  the  above  instances  in  a 
simplistic  example  of  application  (3).  We  have  taken  some  liberties  in 
developing  the  structure  of  this  example,  and  we  realize  that  it  deviates 
somewhat  from  standard  experimental  practice.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  it 
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Figure  27 

Frame-based  Representation  of  Optical  System  in  Figure  26 
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win  be  useful  in  conveying  the  principles  of  expert  systems,  as  will  also 
serve  as  a  summary  of  the  ideas  discussed  in  previous  sections. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  example,  let  us  consider  a  system  which 
consists  of  a  laser,  a  narrow  spectrum  bandpass  filter,  a  nonlinear  optical 
device,  a  detector  and  a  couple  of  lenses  in  the  configuration. 

In  this  system,  the  laser  emits  light  into  the  first  lens  and 
subsequently  into  the  filter,  where  the  beam  is  changed  or  modified  in  some 
way.  In  this  example,  we  will  assume  that  the  filter  only  passes  light 
corresponding  to  the  exact  wavelength  of  the  laser,  so  that  any  variations 
in  the  laser's  output  spectrum  will  lead  to  a  decrease  in  light  beyond  the 
filter.  This  "filtered"  beam  is  then  transmitted  through  some  nonlinear 
optical  device,  and  the  output  of  the  device  falls  on  the  detector.  Using 
a  series  of  frames  to  represent  this  system,  at  the  most  simplistic  level 
we  have  the  following  elements  in  the  knowledge  base  of  the  system: 

We  have  represented  the  optical  path  of  the  system  by  the  slots  From: 
and  To;,  reminding  us  of  a  semantic  net  relationship  between  the  various 
frames.  The  changes  to  the  light  as  it  moves  through  the  system  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  variations  in  the  slot  Output:.  Finally,  the  attribute 
Input:  stores  the  knowledge  that  laser  light  moves  through  the  system.  Let 
us  now  suppose  that  the  detector's  output  drops  to  zero  ((*  Current  NIL), 
in  LISP  code),  indicating  a  problem,  and  the  system  needs  to  assist  the 
user  in  determining  the  source  of  the  problem.  In  this  context,  our  simple 
expert  system  can  function  as  a  diagnosis  aid. 

In  our  example,  the  system  could  proceed  in  one  of  two  ways,  either 
working  backward  from  the  detector  or  forward  from  the  laser.  In  the 
former  case,  the  system  could  hypothesize  that  there  is  no  output  because 
there  is  no  input;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  laser  light  reaching  the 
detector.  For  this  to  be  true,  one  of  the  following  must  also  be  true: 
the  detector  is  faulty,  the  nonlinear  device  is  faulty,  or  a  component 
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earlier  in  the  optical  path  is  the  problem.  Here  is  where  some  expertise 
can  enter  the  problem,  since  the  system  may  know  that: 

Rule.l:  If  the  detector  output  drops  to  null,  then  the  detector  is 
not  at  fault. 

Rule. 2:  If  there  is  a  nonlinear  optical  device,  then  the  outputs  of 
the  device  are  sensitive  to  alignment. 

Applying  this  expertise  to  the  problem,  the  system  can  eliminates  the 
detector  and  other  components  as  sources  of  the  problem,  and  hypothesizes 
that  the  nonlinear  device  is  at  fault.  By  interacting  with  the  user  to 
obtain  the  additional  required  information,  the  system  can  resolve  the 
truth  of  the  initial  hypotheses.  This  interaction  with  the  user  may  take 
the  form  of: 

System:  "Is  Device  input  still  equal  to  Laser.lt? 

User:  "Yes." 

With  this  additional  information,  the  system  then  concludes  that  the  problem 
is  in  fact  with  the  device. 

In  the  other  paradigm,  the  system  could  assume  that  the  laser  is 
faulty,  and  work  its  way  out  to  the  detector  by  way  of: 

If  no  laser.lt  from  the  Laser,  then  no  laser.lt  into  Lens.l;  Lens.l: 
Input  =  Null; 

If  Input  *  Null,  then  Output  =  Null; 

If  no  laser.lt  from  Lens.l,  then  no  laser.lt  into  Filter;  etc... 


k 
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finally  concluding: 

If  no  laser.lt  from  the  Laser,  then  no  laser.lt  into  Detector; 

If  Detector  Input  =  Null,  then  Detector  Output  =  Null. 

Having  generated  the  hypothesis  that  the  laser  is  defective,  it  could  then 
verify  the  hypothesis  by  asking  the  user: 

System:  Is  the  output  of  the  Laser  still  equal  to  Laser.lt? 

(Does  Laser:  Output  *  Laser.lt?) 

If  the  answer  is  positive,  some  other  component  in  the  optical  path  is 
defective.  The  system  can  then  hypothesize  that  another  component  is 
faulty,  and  iterate  on  the  above  process. 

The  above  example  is  typical  of  expert  system  operation.  The  system 
reaches  conclusions  based  on  the  truth  of  a  series  of  knowledge  base 
elements  at  any  particular  point  in  time.  Hypotheses  are  generated  and 
validated  through  additional  interactions  with  the  user,  who  supplies  the 
necessary  information  about  the  state  of  the  system.  In  this  manner, 
expert  systems  can  function  as  a  diagnostic  aid  to  a  variety  of  users. 

The  example  may  also  allow  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
associated  with  incorporating  knowledge  and  expertise  in  AI  systems.  This 
is  another  instance  of  our  recurring  theme  of  the  tradeoff  between 
generality  and  performance.  One  of  the  limitations  of  expert  systems  is 
the  narrowness  of  the  domain  of  expertise  incorporated  into  a  system.  Each 
system  is  a  relatively  isolated  project,  and,  as  a  result,  the  techniques 
developed  to  solve  the  particular  problem  are  not  applicable  to  all  expert 
systems.  And  increasing  the  size  of  the  knowledge  base,  equivalent  to 
expanding  the  domain  of  expertise,  just  leads  to  a  combinatorial  explosion 
of  possible  inferencing  and  machine  states.  There  are  also  hardware 
limitations,  such  as  the  size  of  the  working  memory  in  the  computer,  which 
can  only  store  so  much  knowledge  at  any  point  in  time. 
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The  reader  may  ask  why  increasing  the  size  of  working  memory,  thus 
enlarging  the  active  knowledge  base  at  any  one  time,  will  not  at  least 
partially  alleviate  the  narrowness  problem.  It  does,  but  we  are  still 
faced  with  the  difficulty  of  organizing  and  managing  the  knowledge,  and 
then  channeling  it  through  in  serial  fashion  to  the  processor.  This  is 
complicated  by  the  difficulties  in  representing  certain  types  of  knowledge, 
such  as  time-varying  data,  data  with  certainty  which  varies  over  time,  and 
knowledge  about  processes  and  causality.  The  representations  discussed  in 
Section  II. B  are  inadequate  for  many  tasks  because  they  are  unable  to 
appropriately  store  the  time  variations  or  statistical  uncertainties 
associated  with  that  knowledge.  Going  back  to  our  example  on  isolating  a 
failure  in  an  optical  system,  use  of  the  words  usually  and  typically  in  the 
rules  imply  an  uncertainty  in  the  knowledge: 

Rule.l:  If  the  detector  output  drops  to  null,  then  the  detector  is 
usually  not  at  fault. 

Rule. 2:  If  there  is  a  nonlinear  optical  device,  then  the  outputs  of 
the  device  are  typically  sensitive  to  alignment. 

At  present,  our  abilities  to  represent  these  types  of  knowledge  limit  the 
breadth  and  robustness  of  most  knowledge-based  systems. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  problems  associated  with  the 
representation  of  objects  in  space  and  the  spatial  and  temporal 
relationships  among  them.  Such  problems,  which  are  commonplace  in  vision 
research,  also  arise  in  representing  relationships  in  expert  systems.  How 
will  a  computer  "understand"  that  both  the  light  which  is  incident  on  a 

lens  and  the  light  that  emerges  from  the  other  side  are  really  part  of  the 

same  beam?  Other  types  of  knowledge  may  best  be  stored  non-verbal ly,  such 

as  in  visual  Images.  Afterall,  a  picture  or  graphic  may  be  worth  many  line 
of  computer  code.  But  the  appropriate  way  to  store  graphical  knowledge  so 
that  it  can  be  updated,  retrieved  and  used  in  making  inferences  is  an 

unsolved  problem. 
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Even  if  we  could  expand  the  domain  of  expertise,  computational 
bottlenecks  exist  in  the  knowledge  processing  which  limit  the  performance 
of  most  expert  systems  to  between  10-  and  1000-rule  inferences  per  second 
(RIPS).  For  purposes  of  comparison,  this  corresponds  roughly  to 
throughputs  of  1  to  100  MegaFLOPS  for  numerical  computations.  This  is  not 
purely  a  hardware  bottleneck,  since  much  of  the  computational  load  rests  in 
how  the  software  structures  the  knowledge  retrieval  and  reasoning 
processes.  As  an  example,  one  goal  of  expert  systems  research  is  to 
effectively  modularize  the  way  knowledge  is  stored  and  manipulated.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  virtually  no  separation  or  modularity  between  the 
various  components  in  an  expert  system  -  the  explanation  facilities  and 
user  interfaces  share  the  same  memory  with  the  knowledge  base  and  the 
inference  engine.  Organizing,  tracking,  and  processing  all  of  this 
knowledge  in  uniprocessors  effectively  limit  the  rate  at  which  symbolic 
computations  can  be  performed.  This  is  an  example  of  the  famous  "Von- 
Neumann  bottleneck,"  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

These  difficulties  currently  limit  the  size  of  the  knowledge  bases  and 
hence  the  overall  robustness  of  the  system.  What  is  desired  is  shown  in 
Figure  28,  where  the  components  of  the  expert  system  have  been  modularized, 
but  are  still  interacting  at  multiple  levels  within  the  system.  Each 
component  could  possibly  function  on  an  independent  processor,  with  each 
parallel  process  communicating  by  sending  messages  to  other  processing 
elements.  This  separation  could  allow  for  expert  systems  with  larger 
domains,  more  robust  inference  capabilities,  and  more  diverse  applications. 

F.  CONCLUSION 


Having  generally  introduced  the  main  functional  capabilities  within 
symbolic  computing,  we  have  seen  that  each  focuses  in  on  improving  the 
machine  understanding  of  the  domain  in  question.  Understanding,  in  a 
limited  sense,  is  achieved  through  extensive  interactions  with  the 
knowledge  base  of  the  system.  The  main  characteristics  of  intelligent 
systems,  the  heuristic  retrieval  of  knowledge  and  the  various  reasoning 
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processes,  were  central  to  each  of  the  capabilities  discussed  in  the 
section.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  subsequent  programming  into  the 
system,  played  a  leading  role  only  in  the  expert  systems  area.  However, 
relative  to  current  system  performance,  it  is  this  organization,  manipula¬ 
tion  and  processing  of  knowledge  that  present  the  main  computational 
bottlenecks  in  AI  systems. 

Another  point  worth  noting  at  this  juncture  is  that  the  types  of 
operations  performed  in  AI  systems  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  domain 
specific.  In  many  cases,  the  actual  instructions,  memory  utilization 
techniques,  evaluation  and  matching  metrics,  and  search  processes  are 
embedded  within  the  control  sequence  for  the  intelligent  system.  It  is 
therefore  very  difficult  to  cite  common  operations,  other  than  to  show  the 
overlap  of  techniques  in  high  level  processing.  An  example  of  this  case  be 
seen  in  the  area  of  expert  system  development  tools,  where  each  tool 
possesses  its  own  control  structure,  its  own  group  of  representations 
(production  rules,  semantic  nets,  frames,  scripts,  etc.),  its  own  reasoning 
paradigm  (forward  chaining,  backward  chaining,  expectation  driven,  or  a 
combination  of  these),  and,  as  a  result,  its  own  matching  or  evaluator 
structure.  While  any  of  these  tools  may  have  some  operations  in  common 
with  others,  typically  the  variations  are  quite  large  from  environment  to 
environment. 

An  underlying  theme  of  this  section  was  the  difficulty  associated  with 
representing  knowledge  in  AI  systems.  To  be  useful,  and  reasonably 
general,  multiple  representation  schemes  will  likely  have  to  be  used  within 
any  given  system  to  express  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  especially  the 
difficult  areas  mentioned  above.  A  problem  which  has  quantities  of  both 
declarative  and  procedural  knowledge  apparently  needs  multiple  representa¬ 
tive  schemes.  Thus,  systems  will  evolve  with  ever  larger  knowledge  bases 
and  with  multiple  types  of  representations,  in  order  to  address  more 
sophisticated  and  more  general  problems.  The  challenge  will  lie  in  the  the 
organization  and  management  of  this  knowledge  so  that  it  does  not  lead  to 
additional  bottlenecks  or  decreases  in  the  processing  rate. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  just  to  overcome  existing  AI  system 
bottlenecks,  the  computational  throughput  rates  of  symbolic  computers  will 
have  to  be  increased  by  several  orders  of  magnitude  over  current 
capabil ities.23  while  highly  parallel  systems  are  being  studied  to  address 
this  problem,  limitations  in  our  current  understanding  will  make  it  evident 
that  parallelism  alone  cannot  achieve  the  required  speedup  in  computation 
rates.  Use  of  alternative  systems,  such  as  optical  computing  systems,  show 
great  promise  if  the  appropriate  coding  schemas  and  operations  car.  be  made 
optically  compatible. 

The  previous  sections  have  highlighted  topics  of  current  interest  in 
symbolic  computation,  with  an  eye  towards  identifying  potential  applica¬ 
tions  of  optical  techniques.  Applications  such  as  vision  and  speech 
recognition  have  direct  mappings  into  image  and  signal  processing,  tasks 
which  optical  processing  and  computing  techniques  are  particularly  well 
suited  to.  The  major  challenge  for  optics  is  the  application  of  knowledge 
processing  techniques  on  top  of  this  lower  level  processing. 

The  main  point  in  the  earlier  discussions  was  that  the  operations 
where  optics  excels  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  types  of  operations 
utilized  in  symbolic  computations.  So,  while  the  promise  of  applying 
optical  techniques  to  AI  problems  exists,  some  strong  challenges  remain, 
such  as  optically  compatible  representations,  understanding  parallelism  (in 
optics  and  in  computations  in  general),  memory  interactions,  proper 
optical/electronic  interfaces,  and  the  ability  to  implement  the  desired 
architectures  and  required  component  technologies.  These  ideas  will  be 
explored  in  greater  detail  in  the  next  section,  which  looks  at  potential 
architectures  for  symbolic  computation. 
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SECTION  IV 

SYMBOLIC  COMPUTING  ARCHITECTURES 

A.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SYMBOLIC  ARCHITECTURES 


The  previous  Sections  have  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  remaining  dis¬ 
cussion  of  symbolic  computer  architectures.  Reflection  on  our  earlier 
description  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  symbolic  computing  should 
raise  an  awareness  to  the  importance  of  relationships  between  data 
elements  -  the  relationships  between  objects  and  attributes  in  LISP,  the 
relationships  between  nodes  of  semantic  networks,  the  relationships  within 
and  between  frames,  etc.  This  has  led  computer  scientists  to  investigate 
the  performance  improvements  that  could  be  forthcoming  by  the  use  of  com¬ 
puter  architectures  for  which  the  connectivity  between  processor  nodes 
could  reflect  the  relationships  fundamental  to  symbolic  computing.  Such 
thinking  derives  partially  from  experience  with  numeric  computers  in 
enhancing  performance  by  matching  architecture  to  algorithmic  structures 
and  visa  versa.  Of  course,  one  must  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  flexible  architectures  that  can  adapt  to  changing  relationship 
patterns;  otherwise,  the  result  will  be  special  purpose  machines  with 
limited  utility. 

The  similarity  of  these  highly  connected  architectures  to  neurological 
systems  lends  credence  to  their  importance  in  symbolic  processing.  The 
brain,  with  its  relatively  slow  components  (neuron  speeds  on  the  order  of 
milliseconds),  is  able  to  process  symbolic  information  at  rates  several 
orders  of  magnitude  faster  than  conventional  (von  Neumann)  computer 
architectures.  Two  differences  between  the  electronic  and  biological 
systems  that  stand  out  are  the  connectivity  between  components  and  the 
intermix  between  processor  and  memory  operations.  Neurons  in  the  brain  can 
have  upwards  of  10,000  synapses  (biological  connectors)  whereas  their 
electronic  counterparts,  gates,  typically  have  only  a  few  connections  to 
other  gates.  In  the  area  of  memory  distribution,  the  von  Neumann 
architectures  are  characterized  by  a  separation  between  the  processor  and 
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memory  functions;  and  the  transfer  of  information  between  the  two  often 
results  in  a  speed  bottleneck. 

A  criticism  of  von  Neumann  architectures  is  in  no  way  intended. 
Afterall,  when  von  Neumann  proposed  this  processor/memory  separation,  it 
was  based  on  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  technology  of  that  time  period 
(late  1940s).  Also,  such  architectures  have  proven  vastly  superior  to  the 
brain  in  performing  numeric  operations.  Although  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  Chapter  to  discuss  optimal  symbolic/numeric  systems,  future  systems 
may  someday  consist  of  cooperating  symbolic  and  conventional  numeric  pro¬ 
cessors  . 

Computers  with  high  levels  of  connectivity  and  distributed  memory  have 
been  labeled  parallel  processors  due  to  their  capability  of  supporting  con¬ 
current  operations.  Before  discussing  the  potential  for  optical  parallel 
processing,  we  would  like  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  principles  and 
terminology  of  parallel  processing  in  general,  and  to  discuss  broad  cate¬ 
gories  of  parallel  architectures. 

B.  ARCHITECTURES  FOR  PARALLEL  PROCESSING 


There  exist  numerous  taxonomies  for  classifying  parallel 
architectures,  but  this  discussion  will  touch  on  only  those  that  are  deemed 
useful  in  the  context  of  this  Chapter.  For  a  more  complete  treatment,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  book  by  Hwang  &  Briggs. 24  /\s  a  start,  one  can 
deal  with  temporal  parallel  versus  spatial  parallel  processors.  The  former 
most  often  takes  the  form  of  pipelining,  which  is  the  sequential  execution 
of  instructions  or  operations  such  that  initial  phases  of  follow-on 
instructions  or  operations  are  initiated  before  the  latter  phases  of  pre¬ 
vious  instructions  or  operations  are  completed.  Spatial  parallel  systems 
are  designed  to  execute  multiple  parts  of  a  problem  simultaneously.  They 
consist  of  two  or  more  processing  elements,  most  often  of  approximately 
comparable  capabilities,  such  that  each  element  contains  at  least  an 
arithmetic  logic  unit  and  a  set  of  registers.  Although  the  arrangement  and 
connectivity  of  spatial  parallel  processors  can  change,  the  diagram  in 
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Figure  29  illustrates  the  general  concept  behind  the  architectures.  Note 
that  interconnection  networks,  preferably  programmable  ones,  play  a  major 
role  in  parallel  processing. 

A  classification  presented  by  Seitz, 25  shown  in  Figure  30,  provides  an 
interesting  categorization  of  parallel  systems  based  on  the  number  of  pro¬ 
cessors  and  the  relative  degree  of  processor  complexity.  Conventional 
uniprocessor  architectures  are  plotted  as  a  point  of  reference  representing 
high  complexity  in  a  single  processor.  As  one  moves  up  to  more  than  one 
processor,  the  trend  is  toward  reduced  complexity  within  each  processor,  a 
trend  that  is  driven  by  total  system  cost  on  the  one  hand  and  by  an 
escalating  overall  system  complexity  on  the  other  hand.  Microcomputer 
arrays  are  basically  a  set  of  computers  that  send  messages  to  one  another 
via  a  communication  network  as  illustrated  in  Figure  31.  Such  systems  are 
usually  loosely  coupled  (versus  tightly  coupled);  that  is,  the  individual 
computers  do  not  share  main  memory  and  I/O  devices,  although  one  computer 
can  always  draw  upon  another's  resources  through  the  communication  network. 
The  application  of  such  systems  in  symbolic  computing  will  likely  be  in 
solving  problems  that  involve  the  use  of  more  than  one  knowledge  base. 
Each  processor  can  work  on  a  given  part  of  the  problem  in  such  a  way  as  to 
minimize  the  need  for  interprocessor  communications. 

The  next  category,  computational  arrays,  represents  systems  whose  pro¬ 
cessing  elements  have  been  designed  for  operations  on  the  order  of 
complexity  of  multiplication  and  addition.  Systolic  arrays,  for  which  the 
processors  are  connected  in  regular  patterns  that  match  the  flow  of  data  in 
the  computation,  comprise  most  of  the  architectures  in  this  category;  how¬ 
ever,  more  general  purpose  computational  arrays  will  likely  emerge  as 
interconnection  networks  become  more  flexible.  We  will  return  to  this 
point  in  our  discussion  of  hybrid  optical-electronic  systems  in 
Section  IV. E. 

The  final  categories  of  parallel  machines,  logic-enhanced  memories  and 
artificial  neural  systems,  can  be  thought  of  as  "smart  memories."  Such 
memories  can  greatly  alleviate  the  "von  Neumann  bottleneck,"  posed  by  the 
need  in  a  von  Neumann  architecture  to  constantly  move  information  to  and 
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Figure  29 

Block  Diagram  of  a  General  Parallel  Computer 
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Figure  30 

Classification  of  Parallel  Processors  by  Nodal  Complexity 
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C  =  Computer  (complete  with  memory  and  I/O  capability) 


Figure  31 

Microcomputer  Array 
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from  memory,  by  serving  as  the  memory  for  a  host  computer;  that  is,  some  of 
the  processing  is  transferred  to  the  memory  to  avoid  the  speed  delays 
incurred  by  transfers  between  separated  memory  and  processor  units.  Each 
element  (or  node)  of  the  logic-enhanced  memories  contains  upwards  of 
several  thousand  bits  of  storage,  a  set  of  registers,  and  some  associated 
logic  capable  of  operating  on  the  storage  contents  and  of  directing  com¬ 
munication  with  the  other  elements.  For  the  case  of  artificial  neural 
systems,  the  complexity  of  the  nodes  begins  to  approach  that  of  a  switching 
element.  These  systems  are  referred  to  as  fine-grained  parallel  processors 
due  to  the  relatively  low  complexity  of  the  individual  processing  elements, 
and  they  are  always  tightly  coupled.  They  must  consist  of  at  least  several 
thousand  elements  to  achieve  a  practical  computing  power.  In  fact,  some 
fine-grained  architectures  with  as  many  as  one  million  elements  are 
currently  on  the  drawing  boards. 

The  final  entry  shown  on  Figure  30,  that  of  random  access  memories 
(RAMs),  is  given  as  a  reference  on  the  fine-grained  end  just  as  the  uni¬ 
processors  were  shown  as  a  reference  for  nodal  complexity.  RAM's,  of 


course,  do 

connectivity. 

not 

function  as  multiprocessors 

due  to  the 

absence 

It  is 

the 

tightly-coupled  fine-grained 

architectures 

that 

attracting  the  most  interest  for  symbolic  computing  because  of  the  emphasis 
on  connectivity  over  processing  power.  For  example,  each  node  of  a 
semantic  network  could  be  mapped  to  a  separate  node  of  such  an  architec¬ 
ture,  and  the  processing  power  can  be  directed  toward  establishing  and 
identifying  the  types  of  the  links.  Some  of  the  million  processor  machines 
mentioned  above  fall  into  the  category  of  logic-enhanced  memories,  and  are 
being  considered  for  handling  semantic  networks  consisting  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  links,  and  for  supporting  LISP  with  a  few  hundred  thousand  cons 
(connection)  cells. 

One  other  popular  classification  of  parallel  systems  deals  with 
Single-Instruction-Multiple-Data  (SIMD)  versus  Multiple-Instruction- 
Multiple-Data  (MIMD).  There  are  two  other  categories  -  SISD  and  MISD  - 
whose  definitions  should  be  obvious.  SISD  represents  most  of  the  serial 
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architectures  in  existence,  and  MISD  represents  a  concept  which  has 
received  very  little  attention  due  to  its  questionable  practicality;  there¬ 
fore,  only  SIMD  and  MIMD  are  mentioned  in  the  context  of  parallel 
processing.  MIMD  represents  full  parallelism  and  consequently  is  the  most 
complex  of  the  four  categories,  requiring  individual  control  units  for  each 
of  the  processors  and  the  ability  to  efficiently  identify  and  allocate 
subsets  of  the  problem  at  hand  among  the  individual  processors.  The  inter¬ 
connection  networks  permitting  interaction  between  the  units  differentiate 
MIMD  systems  from  systems  in  which  a  problem  is  divided  into  operations 
performable  on  a  multitude  of  SISD  machines.  Investigations  into  MIMD 
architectures  have  mostly  been  limited  to  loosely  coupled  systems, 
primarily  due  to  limited  knowledge  of  parallel  processing. 

The  most  significant  gains  in  the  near  future  in  understanding 
parallel  operations  will  likely  come  from  implementing  SIMD  architectures, 
and  therefore  they  have  accounted  for  most  of  the  current  activity  in 
parallel  architectures.  SIMD  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  processors 
are  executing  the  same  instruction  set  but  only  thal  they  are  being 
presented  the  same  instruction  sequence,  and  each  processor  can  be  rendered 
operable  or  non-operable  by  the  control  unit.  For  the  symbolic  operations 
best  suited  to  large  fine-grained  machines,  SIMD  may  make  more  sense  than 
MIMD  due  to  the  large  overhead  incurred  by  either  storing  entire  instruc¬ 
tion  sets  at  each  processor  or  routing  instructions  through  the  inter¬ 
processor  network. 

No  matter  what  category  given  architectures  fall  into,  they  all  share 
one  overwhelming  problem  -  the  need  for  interconnection  networks  that  can 
efficiently  handle  message  transfers  around  the  system.  The  performance  of 
the  message-transfer  network  is  a  prime  factor  in  determining  overall 
system  performance.  Figure  29  identified  the  three  basic  functional  areas 
in  which  the  networks  are  important  (processor/memory,  processor/processor, 
and  processor/IO) ,  and  although  the  performance  parameters  vary  from  one  to 
the  other  depending  on  the  limitations  of  the  components  being  inter¬ 
connected,  the  existing  architectures  are  applicable  to  any  of  the  areas, 
and  the  choices  in  the  past  have  been  made  more  on  the  grounds  of 
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technology  limitations  and  cost  rather  than  functional  differences.  The 
following  discussion  of  networks,  therefore,  will  be  independent  of  the 
functional  area. 

The  thrust  in  interconnect  architectures  is  toward  programmable  net¬ 
works.  This  is  not  surprising  since  the  power  of  the  symbolic  architec¬ 
tures,  especially  the  fine-grained  ones,  comes  from  the  interconnects; 
hence,  increasing  the  flexibility  of  the  nets  by  making  them  programmable 
goes  -a  long  way  toward  enhancing  the  overall  processing  power.  Further¬ 
more,  the  system  designer  is  usually  willing  to  trade  some  speed  for  the 
robustness  of  the  slower  programmable  nets  by  exchanging  hard-wired  inter¬ 
connects  for  switchable  ones  which  can  adapt  the  network  pattern  to  the 
data.  In  symbolic  processors,  adaptibility  is  even  more  important  than  for 
numeric  processors  because  the  topology  of  the  data  structures  is  usually 
irregular;  therefore,  the  optimum  network  topologies  cannot  be  determined 
prior  to  system  design.  In  passing,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
programmability  is  also  important  from  the  fault  tolerant  standpoint  since 
it  permits  system  reconfiguration  to  bypass  faulty  processors. 

The  interconnect  networks  can  be  categorized  into  one  of  three  general 
classes:  multiplexed  buses,  multiport  components,  and  switching  networks. 
The  bus  is  the  simplest,  and  therefore  the  most  popular,  interconnect 
method  because  it  involves  the  fewest  number  of  switch  elements.  However, 
contention  for  these  switches  when  many  users  (processors)  are  involved 
limits  their  utility  mostly  to  loosely-coupled  multiprocessor  arrays  for 
which  the  contention  for  bus  resources  is  not  as  great  as  for  the  more 
tightly  coupled  systems. 

The  contention  problem  can  be  lessened  by  providing  components  (e.g., 
memories)  with  more  than  one  port  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  system 
buses  such  as  shown  in  Figure  32.  This,  of  course,  increases  the 
complexity  of  the  components. 

The  third  class  of  interconnects  uses  a  network  of  switches  that 
establish  the  communication  paths  around  the  system.  The  most  general 
network,  a  generalized  crossbar  switch,  is  capable  of  establishing 
independent  communication  links  between  all  components  connected  to  the 
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Figure  32 

Enhancement  of  Interconnection  via  Multi-port  Memories 
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network;  that  is,  there  exists  no  sharing  of  switching  elements  between 
channels  and  therefore  no  contention  for  the  switching  resources.  Although 
such  a  network  represents  the  ultimate  in  interconnect  power,  its  imple¬ 
mentation  cost  in  electronic  hardware  has  proven  too  high  for  large  systems 
in  terms  of  cost,  power  requirements,  and  crosstalk  avoidance.  A  k  x  m 
generalized  crossbar  has  k  input  ports  for  connection  to  k  data  or  message 
sending  components  and  m  output  ports  for  connection  to  m  receiving  nodes. 
If  each  of  n  nodes  of  a  system  were  to  have  one  transmitting  port  and  one 
receiving  port  (or  instead,  one  bidirectional  port),  then  an  n  x  n  crossbar 
would  permit  the  n  nodes  to  be  fully  interconnected  and  free  of  any 
contention  for  network  resources. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  a  crossbar  only  of  dimension  3  x  3  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  33.  Note  that  the  cost  in  terms  of  hardware  for  an 
n  X  n  crossbar  would  be  n2  switches  and  2n2  bidirectional  communication 
links.  For  large  n,  implementation  in  electronic  integrated  circuit 
technology  becomes  a  formidable  problem,  especially  the  design  of  the  2n2 
bidirectional  links  with  adequate  bandwidth  and  an  acceptable  limitation  on 
crosstalk.  Also,  electronic  components  have  a  very  limited  fan-out 
capability;  for  example,  the  fan-out  limitation  for  an  electronic  gate  is 
approximately  ten  other  gates.  The  electronic  solution  has  been  to  fall 
back  to  multi-stage  switching  networks.  An  example  of  one  of  many  possible 
implementations  (a  baseline  network)  is  shown  in  Figure  34a,  where  each 
switching  element  is  limited  to  a  fan-in  of  2  and  a  fan-out  of  2.  The 
interconnect  structure  is  a  three-stage  network  -  all  switches  in  a 
vertical  column  would  function  as  one  stage  of  the  network.  This  8x8 
interconnect  network  is  composed  of  twelve  2x2  crossbar  switches,  the 
functions  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Figure  34b.  Only  a  total  of 
48  switches  (12  x  2  x  2)  are  needed  instead  of  the  64  needed  for  an  8  x  8 
crossbar.  But  the  multi-stage  design  leaves  the  door  open  for  contention. 
Numerous  topologies  (e.g.,  tree,  banyan,  delta,  clos,  mesh,  to  name  a  few) 
exist  for  interconnecting  small -dimensional  crossbars,  and  the  choice  is 
usually  one  between  cost  and  an  acceptable  degree  of  contention.  For 
example,  if  the  degree  of  contention  associated  with  a  five-stage  clos 
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A  Multi-Stage  Switching  Network 
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network  is  acceptable,  a  1000  x  1000  interconnect  network  would  require 
only  146,300  switches  rather  than  the  one  million  required  for  the  cross¬ 
bar.  A  more  thorough  discussion  of  network  topologies  is  given  by  Hwang  & 
Briggs. 

Given  that  a  single  generalized  crossbar  is  not  practical,  the  network 
designer  must  decide  what  topology  best  fits  the  data  structure  most  likely 
to  be  encountered.  As  an  example,  a  prime  topology  for  interconnecting  a 
parallel  processor  designed  for  low  level  image  processing  would  be  a  grid 
structure  enabling  nearest  neighbor  interconnects  since  the  vast  majority 
of  the  low  level  operations  involve  adjacent  image  pixels.  But  as  one 
moves  toward  the  higher  operations,  regional  relationships  between  the  data 
become  more  important,  requiring  more  global  interconnect  topologies. 

C.  OPTICAL  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  MULTIPROCESSOR  ARCHITECTURES 


Any  approach  to  optical  architectures  must  give  serious  consideration 
to  what  can  be  accomplished  with  existing  technologies,  namely  VLSI 
electronics.  Optical  computing  will  not  seriously  threaten  electronic 
computing  unless  it  can  offer  several  orders  of  magnitude  improvement  in 
some  critical  measurement  criterion,  such  as  the  power-speed-cost  product, 
in  a  given  problem  domain.  Therefore,  a  good  starting  point  in  addressing 
the  application  of  optics  to  symbolic  computing  is  to  identify  problem 
areas  for  electronics. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  relative  weaknesses  and  strengths  of 
electronics  and  optics  are  traceable  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  physics  of  inter-electron  and  inter-photon  interactions.  Relatively 
speaking,  the  interactions  between  electrons  are  strong  while  that  between 
photons  are  weak.  Hence,  electrons  are  good  for  the  switching  operations 
so  fundamental  to  computing  and  photons  are  good  for  the  inter-switch 
communications,  providing  links  which  are  free  from  detrimental  coupling 
effects  that  lead  to  crosstalk  and  capacitive  loading.  Subscribing  to  such 
reasoning,  however,  is  impractical  due  to  the  quantum  losses  which 
accompany  both  the  electron-to-photon  and  the  photon-to-electron 
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conversions.  There  is  research  and  development  underway  to  replace  some  of 
the  longer  interconnect  links  within  computers  with  optical  channels 
because  it  is  the  longer  interconnects  that  create  severe  power,  speed,  and 
space  problems  for  electronics. 26  But  such  a  capability  stops  far  short  of 
using  optics  to  its  full  advantage  in  multiprocessor  architectures  appro¬ 
priate  for  symbolic  computing. 

Consider  the  electronic-switching/optical -communications  position  as 
representing  one  of  the  four  corners  of  the  square  shown  in  Figure  35  for 
which  the  sides  of  the  square  represent  a  continuum  of  combinations  between 
the  extremes  of  the  corners.  The  upper  left  corner  represents  all- 
electronic  systems  while  the  bottom  right  represents  all-optical.  Since 
movement  toward  the  bottom  left  corner  is  out  of  the  question,  the  focus  is 
along  the  upper  and  right  sides.  Upon  considering  computing  systems  for 
which  switching  is  the  predominant  function,  the  tradeoff  between  optics 
and  electronics  is  seen  to  fall  somewhere  along  the  upper  edge;  that  is, 
all-electronic  switching  with  some  optical  links.  However,  symbolic  pro¬ 
cessing  places  a  strong  emphasis  on  communications  as  has  been  pointed  out 
numerous  times  earlier  in  the  Chapter.  The  de-emphasis  on  switching  (fine¬ 
grained  architectures)  and  the  emphasis  on  communications  (tightly-coupled 
systems)  leads  one  to  consider  architectures  for  which  the  communications 
is  optics  and  only  some  of  the  switching  is  done  with  electronics.  It  is 
this  category  of  electronic/optical  hybrid  architectures  that  we  believe 
will  have  a  significant  impact  on  symbolic  computing. 

Toward  the  upper  end  of  this  continuum  would  be  those  architectures 
which  employ  optical  switching  in  the  performance  of  reconfiguring  the 
interconnects  but  which  employ  electronic  switching  for  logic  operations. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  optics  will  prove  to  be  especially  valuable  in 
providing  the  longer  (more  global)  interconnects  due  to  the  power,  speed, 
and  space  penalties  associated  with  the  longer  electronic  interconnects. 
An  example  of  an  architecture  with  such  a  designated  mixture  of  optics  and 
electronics  is  shown  in  Figure  36.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the 
illustration  shows  only  two  of  many  possible  boards  and  shows  only  four 
chips  per  board.  If  this  were  a  fine-grained  processor,  each  chip  itself 
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Figure  35 

Electronic  Versus  Optical  Computing 
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would  contain  many  processing  elements  (PEs).  For  example,  one  such 
electronic  symbolic  computer  currently  under  development,  called  the 
Connection  Machine, 27  is  composed  of  a  large  array  of  printed  circuit 
boards  each  of  which  contains  512  PEs  equally  divided  between  32  chips 
(i .e. ,  16  PEs  per  chip) . 

Each  board  in  Figure  36  contains  four  optoelectronic  chips  and  one 
frequency  selective  filter  (hologram).  In  between  each  board  is  a  planar 
array  of  reconfigurable  diffraction  gratings  that  perform  the  majority  of 
the  switching  operations  involved  in  the  interconnection  process.  This 
particular  architecture  employs  wavelength  division  multiplexing  (WDM)  to 
direct  optical  bit  streams  to  the  appropriate  board.  The  beam  labeled  /I 
illustrates  this  operation.  The  hologram  directly  overhead  of  the  trans¬ 
mitting  chip  directs  the  beam  to  the  center  of  the  next  board  where  it  is 
superimposed  on  the  main  beam  which  travels  to  all  of  the  system  boards. 
Upon  reaching  the  intended  board,  the  frequency  selective  filter  diffracts 
the  beam  to  a  bus-to-board  hologram  which  directs  the  beam  to  its  final 
destination.  The  intra-board  and  intra-chip  interconnects  would  be 
handled  by  the  plane  of  holograms  above  the  board  as  illustrated  by  beam 
/2.  The  logistics  of  handling  a  large  number  of  multiplexed  beams  will  not 
be  discussed  here  other  than  to  say  that  the  optical  switching  most  likely 
will  be  achieved  through  nonlinear  wave  mixing.  For  example,  four-wave 
mixing  may  be  used  to  generate  holograms28  which  can  be  rapidly  varied  to 
permit  interconnect  reconfiguration.  The  reconfiguration  beams  shown  in 
Figure  36  would  contain  the  desired  information  for  changing  the  holo¬ 
graphic  gratings.  Note  that  some  of  the  switching  actions  of  such  an 
architecture  are  performed  by  the  multiplexing  action,  and  the  various 
holograms  act  as  passive  gratings  that  selectively  direct  the  various  wave¬ 
lengths. 

Such  a  versatile  interconnect  scheme  based  on  directing  light  beams 
through  free  space  contrasts  with  one  of  the  most  severe  problem  areas  for 
electronic  symbolic  computing  -  that  of  implementing  reconfigurable  inter¬ 
connects.  At  present,  electronics  depends  on  wires  for  all  interconnects, 
limiting  reconfigurability  as  well  as  fan-out  capabilities.  This  places  a 
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severe  limitation  on  the  switching  network  architectures,  which  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  interconnect  intensive  problems,  like  those  found  in  AI.  The 
spectrum  of  optical  networks,  with  their  much  greater  versatility,  will  not 
be  reviewed  here;  however,  the  interested  reader  is  referred  to  publi¬ 
cations  of  Sawchuk,  et.  al  .29 

D.  ALL  OPTICAL  ARCHITECTURES 


As  one  moves  toward  the  bottom  right  corner  of  the  classification  of 
Figure  35,  the  percentage  of  optical  implementation  increases  until  an  all- 
optical  architecture  is  achieved.  An  example  of  a  fine-grained,  tightly- 
coupled  optical  computer  is  shown  in  Figure  37.  Although  no  one  has  built 
such  a  computer,  it  is  technically  possible  to  achieve  such  a  system  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  million  parallel  channels.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
system  would  be  configured  necessarily  with  one  million  nodes  since  such  a 
configuration  implies  that  the  planar  array  of  logic  elements  (designated 
as  the  gate  array)  would  have  just  one  logic  element  per  channel.  Instead, 
several  logic  elements  would  usually  be  interconnected  via  the  interconnect 
media  to  form  a  processing  element.  For  example,  a  square  array  of  n  x  n 
logic  elements  (gates)  may  comprise  an  arithmetic  logic  unit,  several 
registers,  and  possibly  some  cache  memory.  An  example  of  this  type  of 
structure  is  shown  in  Figure  38,  where  individual  elements  in  a  2-D  SLM 
have  been  assigned  the  necessary  functions  to  comprise  a  computational 
processing  element.  Taking  an  n  of  5  (25  logic  elements/processor)  would 
lead  to  a  machine  with  40,000  nodes  -  large  enough  to  be  practical  as  a 
symbolic  computer. 

The  input  to  the  optical  computer  could  be  either  through  an  array  of 
independently  addressable  laser  diodes  or  a  two-dimensional  spatial  light 
modulator  (2D  SLM).  The  diode  array  would  be  capable  of  much  higher 
modulation  speeds,  but  would  involve  more  complex  circuitry,  especially  if 
operation  requires  uniformity  over  the  complete  array.  If  the  input 
already  exists  as  a  two-dimensional  light  pattern  such  as  might  be  output 
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Figure  37 

All-Optical  Multiprocessor  Architecture 
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Figure  38 

An  All-Optical  Processing  Element 
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from  a  vision  processor,  an  input  device  may  not  be  needed  depending  on  the 
compatibility  of  the  two  processors. 

The  logic  element  array  could  be  either  a  2D  SLM  exhibiting  a  non¬ 
linear  response  or  an  array  of  optical  bistable  switches.  The  latter 
device  will  ultimately  lead  to  much  higher  switching  speeds,  but  current 
realizations  of  optical  bistable  switches  have  required  impractical  power 
levels.  Improved  nonlinear  optical  materials  are  currently  under  develop¬ 
ment  for  improved  optical  bistable  devices. 

The  interconnect  element  will  likely  employ  wave  mixing  in  a  nonlinear 
optical  medium,  similar  in  operation  to  that  described  previously  for  the 
hybrid  architecture.  However,  due  to  the  much  larger  number  of  channels 
that  must  be  handled,  the  switching  may  be  done  in  a  multi-stage  fashion  in 
which  multiple  parallel  planes  of  real-time  hologram  arrays  would  be 
exercised  as  illustrated  in  Figure  39.  Note  that,  for  the  sake  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  all  three  interconnect  functions  (processor/processor,  processor/ 
memory,  and  processor/IO)  are  combined  into  one  block,  but  they  could  be 
implemented  by  three  independent  devices. 

The  detector  will  be  a  major  technological  challenge.  In  the  most 
general  case,  one  would  like  a  one  million  channel  device  with  each  channel 
operating  around  1  MHz  (projected  speed  for  2D  SLMs).  However,  the 
requirements  will  he  much  less  for  most  practical  processor  designs.  If 
the  problem  domain  were  to  require,  say,  100  iterations  or  more  (e.g., 
semantic  network  searches  to  depths  of  at  least  100),  an  output  would  be 
required  only  once  every  100  microseconds.  This  reduces  the  throughput 
requirements  for  the  detector  to  1010  bits  per  second  (bps),  a  number  more 
in  line  with  projections  for  GaAs  microelectronics.  Another  example  would 
be  where  each  processor  consists  of  a  block  of  n  x  n  channels  as  discussed 
above.  Assuming  an  n  equal  to  5  and  that  each  processor  has  just  one 
output  channel ,  the  throughput  requirement  for  the  detector  would  be  4.0  x 
1010  (bps).  Some  combination  of  these  two  designs  should  yield  a  detector 
requirement  that  would  be  well  within  technical  feasibility. 

The  last  major  component  of  this  opto-electronic  architecture  is  the 
memory.  The  goal  of  co-locating  much  of  the  memory  with  the  logic  elements 
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is  not  necessarily  transferable  to  the  optical  computer  domain  because  of 
the  greatly  reduced  communications  delays.  Thus,  Figure  37  shows  the  main 
memory  as  a  single  block,  equally  shared  by  all  of  the  processors.  Another 
important  niche  for  optics  is  multiport  memories.  In  fact,  the  use  of 
multiple  wavelengths  could  enable  the  read-out  of  any  given  memory  location 
by  a  multitude  of  channels  simultaneously,  thereby  avoiding  the  need  for 
complex  contention-resolving  circuitry.  For  example,  holographic  gratings 
could  be  used  to  demultiplex  the  superimposed  reflections  of  a  multitude  of 
wavelengths  reflected  from  a  given  spot  on  an  optical  disk,  or  a  holo¬ 
graphic  memory  element  could  be  used  that  would  spatially  separate  the 
various  read-out  wavelengths.  A  way  in  which  this  could  be  implemented  is 
shown  schematically  in  Figure  40,  where  multiple  beams  could  be  used  to 
address  an  optical  disk  simultaneously. 

Another  appealing  attribute  of  using  multiple  wavelengths  in  optical 
computing  is  that  the  switching  control  is  transferred  to  the  information 
carrying  beam  itself  rather  than  having  to  exist  as  a  separate  entity, 
adding  greatly  to  the  complexity  of  the  computer  control  operations.  This 
more  closely  parallels  the  operation  of  message  routing  systems  in  which 
initial  bits  of  the  message  bit  stream  contain  the  address  information 
which  is  used  by  each  switch  that  the  message  encounters  as  it  propagates 
through  the  network. 

The  processing  power  of  the  all-optical  architecture  could  be  enhanced 
through  the  use  of  pipelining.  This  could  be  achieved  by  replicating  the 
logic  element  array  as  shown  in  Figure  41.  Pipelining  would  be  useful  for 
multi-dimensional  problems  such  as  vision  processing  dealing  with  time- 
varying  three-dimensional  imagery  (e.g.,  each  plane  could  handle  a  dif¬ 
ferent  image  depth). 

By  now,  the  reader  should  have  an  appreciation  of  the  types  of 
architectures  required  for  symbolic  computation,  and  of  several  ways  for 
achieving  them  optically.  It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  even  these 
"all -optical"  structures  are  in  some  sense  hybrid  optical -electronic 
architectures.  In  particular,  electronics  would  be  used  for  interfaces  to 
the  user,  to  digital  controllers,  etc,  whereas  the  optics  would  be  used  to 
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Figure  40 

Optical  Disk  Interface  to  All-Optical  System 
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expedite  the  symbolic  processing.  With  reference  to  Figure  36,  we  would 
expect  that  there  is  a  spectrum  of  levels  where  the  optical-electronic 
interface  could  occur.  This  spectrum  of  architectural  possibilities, 
ranging  from  the  al  1 -el ectroni c  systems,  to  the  hybrid  optical -electronic 
systems,  leads  to  other  possible  roles  for  the  using  optics  in  symbolic 
computation.  Some  of  these  possibilities  will  be  explored  in  the  following 
section. 

E.  HYBRID  OPTICAL-ELECTRONIC  SYSTEMS 


There  are  several  levels  on  which  optics  can  be  effectively  combined 
with  electronics.  As  shown  in  Figure  42,  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  functions 
in  hybrid  systems,  ranging  from  replacing  the  processor  for  almost  all 
operations,  as  in  the  all -optical  systems  of  the  previous  section,  to  the 
use  of  optics  only  as  a  peripheral  device,  such  as  an  optical  disk  for 
storage.  The  differences  are  in  the  degree  of  coupling  between  the  elec¬ 
tronic  processor  and  the  optical  system,  and  in  the  amount  of  computation 
performed  by  the  optics.  In  the  following  discussion,  we  are  assuming  that 
the  electronic  system  is  the  host  processor,  and  that  the  optical  system  is 
connected  to  it  via  one  of  the  system  busses. 

At  the  lower  end,  the  optical  system  would  entirely  replace  the 
electronic  system  at  the  processor  level,  and  would  therefore  perform 
almost  of  the  computation  and  would  interact  strongly  with  the  memory  of 
the  electronic  system.  Using  the  terminology  of  Section  IV. B,  such  a 
hybrid  system  would  be  said  to  be  tightly-coupled.  At  the  next  level,  we 
have  a  structure  where  the  optical  system  computes  some  of  the  primitives 
(multiplication,  addition,  subtraction,  etc.),  while  the  electronics 
processes  others.  An  example  of  this  could  be  an  optical  pattern  matcher 
connected  to  the  data  bus  of  a  LISP  machine,  where  the  optical  system 
performed  all  the  matching  operations,  leaving  the  electronics  to  compute 
other  primitives.  This  is  also  a  tightly-coupled  system,  since  the 
processors  share  physical  memory,  and  is  analogous  to  the  concept  of  an 
optical  co-processor.  The  bandwidth  of  the  interconnection  network  must  be 
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Figure  42 

Hierarchy  of  Functions  in  Hybrid  Systems 
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very  high,  and  roughly  equal  to  several  times  the  memory  access  and 
transfer  rate. 

Accelerators  are  processors  which  dramatically  increase  the  throughput 
of  a  particular  function,  such  as  an  inner  product,  a  correlation,  or  a 
rule  firing.  As  we  saw  in  Section  III,  inner  products  play  a  major  role  in 
AI  processing,  such  as  feature  comparison,  template  matching,  and  correla¬ 
tion  processing  at  the  lower  levels,  and  in  knowledge  base  searches  and 
inferencing  at  higher  levels.  Later  in  this  section,  we  will  look  at  how 
inner  products  can  be  applied  to  the  processing  of  "if...,  then..."  types 
of  rules. 

Accelerators  have  had  great  impact  in  uniprocessor  numeric  computa¬ 
tion,  all  but  eliminating  a  number  of  previously  troublesome  computational 
bottlenecks.  Surprisingly,  they  have  not  yet  found  widespread  application 
in  symbolic  computing  or  in  multiprocessor  systems,  and  optics  could  help 
hasten  that  process.  As  in  Figure  44,  the  optical  computer  could  again  be 
connected  to  the  data  bus  of  the  system,  but  it  does  not  share  memory  with 
the  electronic  system.  This  is  an  example  a  more  loosely-coupled  hybrid 
system,  where  the  host  machine  ='nd  the  accelerator  are  proximally  located 
but  not  necessarily  within  the  same  housing. 

Special  function  processors  ^SrPs),  is  the  name  implies,  have  traded 
generality  for  performance,  maximizing  the  throughput  of  a  specific 
function.  Typically  they  are  very  specialized  computers  with  limited 
programmability,  limited  memory,  and  minimal  interfacing  requirements.  As 
separate  computing  units,  SFPs  are  connected  to  the  host  via  a  network,  an 
optical  fiber,  or  some  other  high-bandwidth  medium.  They  are  also  referred 
to  as  computational  arrays,  and  have  been  used  successfully  as  feature 
extractors  in  low-level  vision  and  speech,  as  display  processors  in 
computer  graphics,  and  as  array  processors  for  computing  FFTs.  The  most 
popular  SFP  is  the  systolic  array,  for  which  there  is  a  rich  base  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  a  number  of  optical  implementations  as  well. 

For  the  remainder  of  this  section,  we  would  like  to  focus  on  two 
examples  from  the  discussion  above,  namely  the  use  of  optical  computing  as 
an  accelerator  and  as  a  special  purpose  processor.  For  the  accelerator 
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case,  we  will  use  the  example  of  inner  product  processing  for  "if..., 
then..."  type  rules.  As  a  special  purpose  processor,  we  will  look  at  the 
potential  role  of  systolic  array  implementations  of  semantic  net 
processing. 

A  central  operation  in  symbolic  computing  is  the  inner  product,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  multiplication  of  component  elements  in  a  vector  (vector 
multiplication),  in  a  matrix  (matrix-matrix  multiplication),  or  in  a 
correlation  function.  In  earlier  sections,  we  identified  the  commonality 
of  inner  products  in  a  large  number  of  algorithms  in  the  numeric  computing 
domain.  In  one  typical  symbolic  computing  representation,  knowledge 
relations  are  expressed  in  terms  of  logical  pattern  matching,  such  as 
determining  the  agreement  of  an  antecedent  condition  (left-hand  side)  of  an 
"if  A  ,  then  B  "  relation  (see  Section  III.E).  Here  A  takes  the  form 
of  a  vector  subspace  of  a  N-dimensional  vector  space: 

A  =  data/objects  that  belong  to  class  A 
which  is  spanned  by  some  M  vectors,  where  M  s  N: 

ai(k)  n  A  ,  k  =  1,...,  M 

Membership  in  this  subspace  can  be  verified  by  means  of  a  simple  functional 
operation.  For  example,  the  null  functional  of  a  subspace  is  uniquely 
represented  in  terms  of  the  vector  aA  that  is  orthogonal  to  the  subspace 
a(k).  Then,  the  inner  product: 

aA  ,  ai(k)  =  0  for  all  ai(k)  n  A 

Thus,  a  calculation,  or,  in  this  case,  a  rule  firing,  between  knowledge 
elements  in  this  representation  and  some  appropriate  functional  may  be 
expressable  in  terms  of  inner  product  functions.  Furthermore,  this 
construct  could  be  used  in  either  forward-chained  or  goal -di rected 
reasoning,  since  in  each  case,  the  antecedent  of  an  "if...,  then..." 
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production  rule  must  be  satisfied  during  an  inference.  This  is  also  true 
for  frame-based  representations,  since,  in  that  case,  each  knowledge 
element  is  a  2D  array  of  information  processed  in  its  entirety,  and  the 
ai  s  may  take  the  form  of  matrix  components.  For  each  rule  firing,  the 
matching  operation  can  be  computed  on  the  optical  system  very  efficiently, 
alleviating  a  serious  computational  bottleneck  in  several  AI  systems. 

Inner  products  are  not  the  only  operations  for  which  optics  may  have  a 
role.  Systolic  arrays,  of  which  there  have  been  several  optical  implemen¬ 
tations,  7-9  have  been  shown  to  have  definite  mappings  onto  signal -flow 
graph  networks.  This  implies  that  problems  treatable  or  based  on  graph- 
theoretical  techniques  may  have  direct  mappings  onto  well-defined  systolic 
array  topologies.  In  symbolic  computing,  graph  theory  analysis  has  been 
applied  to  developing  relationships  between  definable  objects  and  their 
attributes;  this  research  has  led  to  the  semantic  net  representation. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  the  semantic  net  can  be  viewed  as  a 
collection  of  nodes  representing  symbols,  which  are  connected  by  links 
representing  relations.  The  most  fundamental  relationship  between  symbols 
is  the  "IsA"  link,  and  other  types  of  relations  could  be  "AtLocation," 
"MemberSet,"  and  "Partof."  Such  relations  are  domain  specific,  and  depend 
upon  the  taxonomy  of  the  problem  under  investigation.  In  this  representa¬ 
tion,  a  basic  question  common  to  symbolic  computation  systems  would  be  "Is 
A  a  B  ?."  If  we  assume  that  all  connections  between  a  general  class  of 
nodes  S  are  constituted  by  "IsA"  links,  then  this  query  is  reducible  to 
the  problem  of: 

"For  A  a  member  of  S  ," 

"Is  B  also  a  member  of  S  ?"  and 

"Is  there  a  connectivity  between  A  and  B  ?" 

On  a  conventional  architecture,  this  query  would  involve  an  extensive 
sequential  search  over  all  memory  paths  emanating  from  A  .  However,  on  a 
systolic  system,  the  conclusion  involves  only  the  number  of  steps  between 
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A  and  B  ,  or  to  the  edge  of  the  array  (for  B  not  an  element  of  S  ); 
this  is  because  the  search  would  proceed  along  all  branches  simultaneously. 

To  map  this  question  onto  the  systolic  system,  we  can  define  each  node 
to  reside  on  a  processor  or  a  pixel,  and  the  links  to  adjacent  nodes  are 
the  existing  topological  connectivity  of  the  array.  Here,  the  array  is  a 
3-D  construct  with  the  third  dimension  being  time.  Node  A  can  be  tagged 
as  the  element  of  interest,  and  the  resulting  search  towards  B  can  occur 
as  internodal  bit  stream  propagation  in  each  time  step.  This  is  shown 
schematically  in  Figure  43.  While  this  still  requires  some  test  for  the 
match  condition,  the  set  of  semantic  net  problems  should  have  some  direct 
mapping  onto  systolic  array  systems. 

In  summary,  optics  offers  several  unique  capabilities  for  the  generic 
architectures  discussed  above,  architectures  which  hold  great  promise  for 
symbolic  computing.  The  most  important  of  these  capabilities  are:  high 
speed  global  interconnects,  interconnect  reconfigurability,  high  fan-out 
elements,  and  multiport  components  for  parallel  processing. 
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SECTION  V 
GLOSSARY 

A  principle  of  Artificial  Intelligence 
according  to  N.  J.  Nilssons  Onion  Model. 

A  part  of  an  expert  system  that  con¬ 
tains  a  prioritized  list  of  knowledge 
based  rules  awaiting  execution. 

Knowledge  that  is  represented  by 
analogy  in  a  computer.  Examples  of 
this  are  sound  patterns  representing 
words  in  a  natural  language  processing 
system,  or  the  representation  of  an 
image  by  a  2D  array  of  numbers  corres¬ 
ponding  to  steps  on  a  gray  scale. 

The  organization  of  the  individual 
elements  of  a  computer. 

A  positive  statement  or  declaration. 

A  symbol  (either  constant  or  variable) 
used  to  identify  an  object  in  a  LISP 
program. 

Part  of  the  description  of  an  object 
contained  in  a  frame.  Attributes 
normally  tell  characteristics  such  as 
color,  size,  and  value.  The  same  as  a 
slot. 
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BACKWARD  CHAINING 


BACKTRACKING 


BELIEF 


BUCKBOARD 


GLOSSARY  (CONTINUED) 

A  recursive  procedure  for  problem 
solving  in  knowledge  based  systems.  A 
progression  by  goal -driven  inference  is 
attempted  between  an  assumed  goal  state 
and  one  or  more  initial  states.  If  the 
progression  is  not  possible,  the  goal 
state  is  altered.  If  the  progression 
is  possible,  the  initial  state  or 
states  become  goal  states  and  the 
procedure  begins  again. 

A  search  procedure  in  which  guesses  are 
made  about  the  direction  to  be  taken 
through  the  solution  space.  When  the 
guesses  lead  to  an  unacceptable  result, 
the  procedure  backtracks  to  the  point 
at  which  the  incorrect  guesses  were 
made  and  begins  the  search  procedure 
again  in  alternative  directions. 

A  hypothesis  about  the  outcome  of  some 
unobservable  or  uncertain  situation. 

A  part  of  many  artificial  intelligence 
systems  in  which  intermediate  or 
partial  results  of  problem-solving  are 
recorded. 
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BREADTH  FIRST  SEARCH 


BOTTOM  UP 


CERTAINTY 


COMMON  SENSE  REASONING 
AND  LOGIC 

COMPUTATIONAL  LOGIC 


GLOSSARY  (CONTINUED) 

A  search  strategy  used  in  knowledge 
based  systems  where  the  possible  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problem  are  represented  by 
a  tree  with  nodes  and  branches.  In 
breadth  first  search,  all  branches  of 
the  tree  are  examined  at  one  node  or 
level  before  moving  to  the  next  level. 
In  this  way,  searching  the  breadth  of 
the  solution  space  is  emphasized.  See 
Depth  First  Search. 

A  method  of  problem-solving  which 
progresses  from  an  initial  condition 
to  some  desired  condition.  See  Data 
directed  inference  and  forward  chaining. 

A  measure  of  the  confidence  placed  by  a 
user  on  the  validity  of  a  proposition, 
hypothesis,  or  inferential  rule. 

A  principle  of  AI  from  Nilsson's  Onion 
model . 

Logical  reasoning  done  on  a  symbolic 
computer.  This  is  the  basis  for  non¬ 
numeric  computations  done  in  AI  systems. 
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CONTINUOUS  SPEECH 


CONTROL 


DATA-DIRECTED  INFERENCE 


DECLARATIVE  KNOWLEDGE 


DEPENDENCY 


DEPTH- FIRST  SEARCH 


GLOSSARY  (CONTINUED) 

Normal  spoken  language.  The  majority 
of  speech  recognition  systems  accept 
either  isolated  or  continuous  speech. 

The  determination  of  the  overall  order 
or  organization  of  problem  solving 
procedures  or  activities. 

The  type  of  inferences  employed  in 
forward  chaining.  By  applying  infer¬ 

ence  rules  to  supplied  data  or  condi¬ 
tions  a  logical  result  is  derived. 

Knowledge  consisting  of  facts  or 
assertions. 

The  relation  between  logical  conclu¬ 
sions  and  the  premises  and  inference 
procedures  from  which  they  were 

derived. 

A  search  strategy  in  knowledge  based 

systems  in  which  possible  solutions  to 
the  problem  are  represented  by  a  tree 
with  nodes  and  branches.  In  depth 
first  search,  a  branch  of  related 

solutions  is  considered  at  all  nodes 
before  moving  to  the  next  branch.  In 
this  way,  the  depth  of  an  assumed  class 
of  solutions  can  be  examined  before 
moving  to  the  next  branch.  See  Breadth 
first  search. 
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DOCUMENT  GENERATION 


DOCUMENT  PREPARATION 


DOCUMENT  UNDERSTANDING 


EXPECTATION-DRIVEN 

REASONING 


EXPERT  FRAMEWORK  SYSTEMS 


EXPERT  SYSTEM 


GLOSSARY  (CONTINUED) 

One  of  many  proposed  applications  of 
natural  language  processing  systems. 
After  information  is  stored  in  a 
computer,  the  computer  generates  a 
document  containing  the  information. 

Another  proposed  application  of  natural 
language  processing  systems.  NLP  systems 
act  as  experienced  editors,  checking  for 
errors  in  spelling  and  grammar  and 
suggesting  ways  to  rephrase  text. 

A  proposed  application  of  NLP  systems 
in  which  a  document  is  read  and  its 
contents  are  assimilated  by  the  system. 

A  control  procedure  that  uses  expecta¬ 
tions  to  formulate  hypotheses  about 
unobserved  situations.  See  backward 
chaining  and  goal-directed  inference. 

The  knowledge  representation  and  reasoning 
mechanisms  of  an  expert  system  without 
the  domain  specific  knowledge  base. 

A  computer  system  that  achieves  high 
levels  of  performance  in  areas  that  for 
hiffnan  beings  would  require  years  of 
special  education  and  training. 
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EXPERT  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT 
ENVIRONMENT 

EXPERTISE 


EXPLANATION  SUBSYSTtM 

FACT 

FORWARD-CHAINING 

FRAME 


GLOSSARY  (CONTINUED) 

The  knowledge  representation  and 
reasoning  mechanisms  of  an  expert 
system  without  the  domain  specific 
knowledge  base. 

The  capabilities  that  enable  high 
performance  in  a  particular  area.  In 
the  context  of  AI  systems,  this 
includes  tools  that  enable  intelligent 
operation  such  as  meta-knowledge, 
heuristic  search  procedures,  and  infer¬ 
ence  rules. 

A  part  of  an  expert  system  that  ration¬ 
alizes  or  explains  its  conclusion  by 
providing  a  summary  of  the  inference 
rules  and  data  that  it  used  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion. 

A  piece  of  declarative  knowledge. 

A  procedure  for  problem  solving  in 
knowledge  based  systems.  The  procedure 
progresses  from  the  data  given  by  the 
user  to  a  solution  that  adeqi/ately 
supports  it.  See  data  driven  inference. 

Data  structures  that  represent  objects 
by  a  list  of  properties  and  relations 
to  other  objects. 
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FUZZY  LOGIC 


GOAL-DIRECTED  INFERENCE 


GRAY  SCALE 


HEURISTIC 


HEURISTIC  SEARCH 


GLOSSARY  (CONTINUED) 

An  approach  to  inexact  reasoning 
consisting  of  a  proposition  and  a  fuzzy 
set.  The  fuzzy  set  contains  ranges  of 
possible  values  the  proposition  can 
have  and  numerical  values  corresponding 
to  the  probability  of  occurrence  in 
each  range. 

The  type  of  inferences  employed  in 
backward  chaining.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  examining  the  states  and  inference 
rules  which  produce  a  desired  goal. 
See  backward  chaining  and  expectation- 
driven  reasoning. 

Analog  or  digital  numbers  corresponding 
to  shades  of  gray.  The  maximum  and 
minimum  numbers  represent  white  and 
black. 

Of  or  relating  to  problem  solving 
procedures  that  utilize  self  educating 
techniques  to  improve  their  performance. 

A  principle  of  AI  from  Nilsson's  Onion 
model . 
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HIERARCHICAL  PLANNING 


HUMAN  ENGINEERING 


INFERENCE 


INFERENCE  ENGINE 


INFERENCE  RULES 


ISOLATED  SPEECH 


GLOSSARY  (CONTINUED) 

An  approach  to  planning  in  which 
computer  time  and  memory  are  saved  by 
considering  only  high  level  details  of 
the  plan.  Vague  and  lower  level 
details  are  then  formulated  into 
subplans. 

The  process  of  engineering  man-machine 
interfaces  to  achieve  maximum  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  that  machine. 

The  process  of  passing  from  a  proposi¬ 
tion  whose  truth  is  established  to 
another  whose  truth  is  believed  to 
follow  from  that  of  the  former. 

A  part  of  an  expert  system  containing 
the  procedures  it  will  use  to  solve 
problems. 

Methods  or  strategies  employed  by  AI 
systems  for  solving  problems  by  logical 
inference. 

Speech  that  has  pauses  between  the 
words.  The  majority  of  speech  recogni¬ 
tion  systems  accept  either  isolated  or 
continuous  speech. 
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GLOSSARY  (CONTINUED) 

KNOWLEDGE  Stored  information  for  use  in  the 

solution  of  AI  problems.  In  the  case 
of  expert  systems,  knowledge  is  thought 
of  as  facts,  beliefs,  or  heuristic 
rules.  In  the  case  of  speech  and  image 
recognition  systems,  knowledge  is 
thought  of  as;  stored  pattern,  image, 
or  word  data,  beliefs,  and  heuristic 
rules. 

KNOWLEDGE  ACQUISITION  The  extraction  and  formulation  of 

knowledge  for  use  in  AI  systems.  The 
AI  computer  equivalent  of  learning. 

KNOWLEDGE  BASE  The  repository  of  knowledge  in  an  AI 

computer  system. 

KNOWLEDGE  ENGINEERING  A  discipline  associated  with  the 

building  of  expert  systems. 

Software  that  allows  an  expert  who 
knows  little  about  knowledge  engi¬ 
neering  to  program  knowledge  into  an  AI 
system. 

KNOWLEDGE  REPRESENTATION  A  principle  of  AI  from  Nilsson's  Onion 

model . 


KNOWLEDGE  PROGRAMMING 
TOOLS 
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GLOSSARY  (CONTINUED) 

LEARNING  The  process  of  improving  the  perform¬ 

ance  of  an  AI  system  by  using  past 
experience  to  alter  its  stored  know¬ 
ledge  or  problem  solving  strategies. 

LEXICON  A  list  of  morphemes  contained  in  a  NLP 

system's  knowledge  base. 

LOGIC  ORIENTED  PROGRAMMING  Programming  languages  whose  purposes 

LANGUAGES  are  to  program  and  solve  logic 

problems. 

LISP  The  most  widely  used  AI  programming 

language.  LISP  was  developed  by  John 
McCarthy  at  MIT  in  1958.  LISP  is  an 
object  oriented  programming  language. 

Computing  architectures  dedicated  to 
executing  LISP  programs. 

A  series  of  elements  (either  atoms  or 
other  lists)  enclosed  in  parentheses  in 
a  LISP  program. 

MACHINE  TRANSLATION  A  proposed  application  of  natural 

language  processing  systems  for  the 
translation  of  a  document  from  one 
language  to  another. 


LISP  MACHINES 

LIST 
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GLOSSARY  (CONTINUED) 

META  A  prefix  used  with  AI  subjects  to 

denote  the  existence  of  knowledge  about 
the  base  word  or  subject,  as  in  meta¬ 
knowledge,  which  is  knowledge  about  the 
system's  knowledge  base. 

MORPHEMES  A  basic  linguistic  unit  having  meaning. 

MORPHOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  A  technique  used  in  natural  language 

processing.  The  meaning  and  use  of  a 
word  is  determined  by  separating  the 
word  into  parts  and  determining  the 
meaning  of  each  part. 

NOISY  DATA  Data  having  characteristics  that  intro¬ 

duce  uncertainty  into  the  reasoning 
processes  of  AI  systems. 

OBJECT-ORIENTED  PROGRAMMING  Programming  languages  whose  purposes 

LANGUAGES  are  to  portray  the  characteristics  and 

relationships  between  objects. 

PARSING  The  act  of  breaking  a  sentence  or 

phrase  into  its  component  parts  in 
order  to  identify  the  form,  function, 
and  syntactical  relationship  between 
each  part. 
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PRAGMATICS 


PREDICATE  CALCULUS 


PREDICATE  LOGIC 


PROCEDURAL  KNOWLEDGE 


PRODUCTION  RULES 


PROLOG 


GLOSSARY  (CONTINUED) 

Knowledge  about  human  discourse  and 
conversations,  concerning  the  overall 
context  in  which  sentences  or  phrases 
are  written  or  spoken  and  how  the 
various  phrases  are  related  to  each 
other. 

A  formal  language  of  symbol  structures 
for  representing  facts. 

Logical  operations  that,  through  the 
manipulation  of  propositions,  allow  one 
to  make  assertions . 

Knowledge  about  procedures  or  actions, 
typically  specified  as  If...,  then.... 
types  of  production  rules. 

Two-part  statements  that  specify  a 
certain  action  to  be  taken  when  an 
antecedent  condition  is  satisfied, 
usually  in  the  form  of  If...,  then... 
types  of  rules.  Procedural  knowledge 
is  contained  in  production  rules. 

PROqramming  in  LOGic,  was  developed  by 
A.  Colmerauer  and  P  Roussel  at  the 
University  of  Marseille  in  1973. 
Prolog  is  a  logic  oriented  programming 
language. 
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GLOSSARY  (CONTINUED) 


PROPERTY  LIST 


PROPOSITIONAL  LOGIC 


PRUNING 


RULE 


RULE  SET 


SCHEDULING 


SCRIPTS 


A  construct  in  a  LISP  program  that 
associates  a  property  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  value  with  each  atom.  Property 
lists  describe  the  "state  of  the  world" 
in  an  AI  program  and  therefore  are 
updated  frequently. 

Logic  which,  through  the  use  of  propo¬ 
sitions,  determines  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  other  propositions. 

The  act  of  eliminating  a  solution  or 
group  of  solutions  from  a  problems 
solution  tree. 


"If... Then"  statements  that  support 
deductive  reasoning. 

A  collection  of  rules  that  constitutes 
a  module  of  heuristic  knowledge. 

Determining  the  order  of  execution  of 
processes  in  AI  programs. 

Data  structures  that  represent  sequences 
of  events.  Scripts  represent  procedural 
knowledge  and  are  similar  in  principle 
to  frames. 
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SEMANTICS 


SEMANTIC  NETWORK 


SLOT 


SOLUTION  SPACE 


SOLUTION  TREE 


SPEAKER  DEPENDENT  SPEECH 
RECOGNITION  SYSTEMS 


GLOSSARY  (CONTINUED) 

The  non-literal  interpretation  of  word 
meanings.  Knowledge  in  this  area  is 
used  extensively  in  speech  and  natural 
language  interpretation. 

A  scheme  for  representing  relationships 
between  objects  in  an  AI  system's 
knowledge  base  in  terms  of  class 
equivalence  and  inheritances. 

A  single  description  of  an  object  in  a 
frame.  Slots  can  contain  information 
such  as  name,  color,  definition,  or 
value. 

A  conceptual  way  of  thinking  of  the 
possible  solutions  to  a  problem,  which 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  number  of 
branches  that  an  AI  system  can  search 
in  the  course  of  solving  a  problem. 

The  representation  of  the  possible 
solutions  to  an  AI  problem  by  a  tree 
with  nodes  representing  solution  types, 
and  branches  representing  their 
relationshi ps . 

Speech  recognition  systems  that  can 
only  accept  input  from  a  particular 
speaker. 
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GLOSSARY  (CONTINUED) 


SPEAKER  INDEPENDENT  SPEECH 
RECOGNITION  SYSTENS 


SPEEQH  RECOGNITION 


Speech  recognition  systems  that  can 
understand  input  from  any  speaker 
without  being  trained  to  each 
individual  voice. 

The  recognition  of  spoken  language  by  a 
computer  system. 


SYNTAX 


TEMPLATE  MATCHING 


TOP  DOUN 


TRUTH  MAINTENANCE 


VISION 


WELL  FORMED  FORMULA  (WFF) 


The  use  of  words  to  form  phrases, 
clauses,  and  sentences. 

One  way  in  which  images  and  spoken 
words  are  identified.  Arrays  repre¬ 
senting  frequency  (sound  for  words, 
light  for  images)  or  intensity  versus 
time  are  matched  against  those  of  known 
images  and  words  for  similarity. 

An  approach  to  problem  solving  which 
moves  from  some  current  condition  to  an 
initial  condition.  See  BACKWARD 
CHAINING  and  GOAL  DIRECTED  INFERENCE. 

The  act  of  maintaining  truth  or 
consistency  in  the  elements'  of  a 
knowledge  base. 

The  understanding  and  interpretation  of 
scenes  or  images  by  a  computer  system. 

A  syntactically  valid  statement  in 
predicate  calculus. 
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CHAPTER  I 

PROGRAM  PHILOSOPHY 

The  field  of  optical  techniques  in  computing  and  information 
processing  can  be  said  to  have  started  in  the  late  1950’s  with  the  invention  of 
synthetic  aperture  radar  and  the  optical  processor  to  reconstruct  images  from 
scrambled  radar  returns.  Since  that  time  the  field  has  undergone  a  significant 
evolution  in  terms  of  the  mathematical  framework  employed,  the  architectural 
concepts  developed  and  the  active  and  passive  device  technology  that  emerged. 
The  computational  problems  and  the  application  areas  that  optics  attempts  to 
tackle  have  undergone  radical  changes  as  well.  This  shift  in  focus  is  governed 
as  much  by  the  emergence  of  new  computational  problems  to  be  solved  as  by 
the  development  in  the  optical  hardware  and  the  invention  of  new  architectural 
concepts.  A  comprehensive  historical  discussion  of  optical  information 
processing  can  be  found  in  an  article  by  J.  W.  Goodman  (1),  An  admittedly 
subjective  analysis  of  some  important  milestones  in  optical  information 
processing  and  computing  is  presented  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter.  The 
application  of  optics  to  problems  in  symbolic  computing  will  then  be  viewed 
according  to  the  perspective  provided  by  our  historical  analysis.  Finally  a  brief 
outline  of  the  technical  report  will  be  provided. 

A.  HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW  OF  IMPORTANT  MILESTONES  IN 

OPTICAL  COMPUTING 

1.  Optical  Pattern  Recognition 

Optical  pattern  recognition  research  began  at  almost  the 
same  time  as  the  synthetic  aperture  radar  processor  and  is  identified  with 
Vander  Lugt’s  classic  paper  in  1963  on  holographic  matched  filtering.  His 
system  is  based  on  the  characteristics  of  electromagnetic  wave  diffraction  and 
the  mathematical  formulation  of  the  correlation  operation  in  the  Fourier 
domain.  The  matched  filter  correlator  is  a  very  powerful  system  that  is  capable 
of  performing  the  2-D  correlation  between  high  resolution  images  (500X500 
pixels)  using  a  very  simple  and  passive  optical  system  with  only  input  and 
output  interfaces  (an  incoherent-to-coherent  converter/spatial  light  modulator 
and  a  2-D  detector  array,  respectively)  limiting  the  frame  rate,  resolution,  and 
power  consumption  of  the  overall  system.  The  2-D  correlation  is  essentially  a 
template  matching  operation  which  has  the  obvious  limitations  of  sensitivity  to 
changes  in  rotation,  scale,  and  other  statistically  insignificant  changes  in  the 
objects  to  be  recognized.  In  the  last  20  years  several  workers  have  attempted, 
with  some  success,  to  improve  the  robustness  of  the  optical  pattern  recognition 
systems  to  various  distortions  (rotations,  scale)  by  utilizing  reference  images 
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that  are  not  simple  templates  of  the  objects  to  be  recognized  (2).  In  spite  of  its 
limitations,  however,  the  classical  matched  filter  correlator  is  useful  when  a 
very  well  defined  pattern  is  to  be  identified  and  located  within  a  complex 
scene. 

2.  Acoustooptic  Processing 

Acoustooptic  processing  is  an  example  of  a  technology- 
driven  development.  The  operation  of  an  acoustooptic  Bragg  cell  is  based  on 
the  interaction  between  high  frequency  (tens  of  MHz  to  GHz)  sound  waves 
induced  in  a  transparent  crystal  by  an  applied  RF  signal  and  an  optical  beam 
traversing  the  crystal.  This  device  provides  a  direct  and  simple  transduction 
mechanism  between  RF  electrical  signals  and  coherent  optical  signals.  The 
propagating  nature  of  acoustic  waves  in  the  crystal  leads  to  a  built-in 
mechanism  for  scrolling  the  temporal  signals  across  a  finite  size  window.  Both 
of  these  features  have  led  to  applications  of  optical  techniques  to  significant 
signal  processing  problems  in  radar,  sonar,  and  communications  systems. 
Acoustooptic  processors  for  performing  spectrum  analysis  and 
convolution/correlation  have  reached  a  high  level  of  maturity.  A  recent  book 
edited  by  Berg  and  Lee  gives  a  thorough  account  of  the  algorithmic, 
architectural,  technological,  and  applications  aspects  of  acoustooptic 
processing  (3).  In  the  last  five  years  the  scope  of  acoustooptic  processing  has 
broadened  considerably  with  the  invention  of  several  novel  architectures  by 
Psaltis  and  his  associates  at  CalTech.  These  architectures  are  designed  to 
exploit  the  highly  developed  acoustooptic  device  technology,  which  is 
inherently  1-D,  for  2-D  signal  processing  problems  such  as  image  processing 
and  synthetic  aperture  radar  reconstruction.  This  example  indicates  how 
architectural  innovations  interact  with  technological  advances  to  open  new 
application  domains. 

3.  Optical  Matrix  Processors 

Optical  pattern  recognition  and  acoustooptic  processing 
systems  are  based  on  mathematical  techniques  developed  for  analyzing  linear 
shift-invariant  systems.  The  fundamental  operations  involved  in  that 
framework  are  Fourier  transform  and  convolution  or  correlation.  Since  the 
propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves  are  governed  by  equations  that  are  also 
linear  shift-invariant,  Fourier  transform  and  convolution  or  correlation 
operations  were  natural  choices  for  the  initial  work  in  analog  optical 
processing.  To  broaden  the  domain  of  applications  of  optical  processing,  it  is 
desirable  to  relax  the  constraints  on  the  mathematical  framework.  The  first 
step  in  that  direction  is  the  elimination  of  the  shift-invariance  requirement 
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from  the  problems.  The  mathematical  framework  of  matrix  algebra  is  most 
convenient  for  this  set  of  problems  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  having 
been  studied  extensively  over  the  past  hundred  years  by  a  number  of 
mathematicians.  The  basic  operations  of  matrix  algebrr  in'.oive  scalars, 
vectors,  matrices,  and  rules  for  addition  and  multiplication  between  these 
entities.  These  fundamental  operations  are  characterized  by  the  need  for 
global,  one-to-many,  many-to-one,  and  many-to-many  types  of  interconnects 
between  the  elements  of  1-D  or  2-D  arrays  which  represent  vectors  and 
matrices  respectively.  Since  optical  systems  provide  analog  multiplication, 
analog  addition  and  the  desired  interconnects,  they  have  been  investigated 
intensively  over  the  last  10  years  for  implementing  the  elementary  matrix 
operations  and  more  complicated  algorithms  (4).  Although  the  original 
motivation  of  these  studies  was  to  apply  optical  processing  to  linear  transforms 
and  processing  of  signals  from  sensor  arrays,  the  basic  approach  is  also 
relevant  to  a  wider  variety  of  problems  in  image  processing  and  numerical 
computing. 

4.  Digital  Optical  Computing 

In  the  previous  three  sections  we  have  discussed  optical 
systems  that  use  analog  representation  of  data.  The  systems  were  also  based 
on  linear  operations  of  multiplication  and  addition.  The  most  prominent 
drawback  of  these  two  features  is  the  limited  computational  accuracy 
achievable  with  analog  data  encoding  (6  to  8  bits)  and  a  relatively  narrow 
problem  domain  that  a  given  system  can  handle  without  a  major  redesign. 
Both  of  these  drawbacks  can  be  remedied  through  use  of  a  digital 
representation  of  data  (most  commonly  the  binary  number  system)  and 
through  nonlinear  optical  devices  performing  Boolean  logic  operations.  The 
digital  optical  computers  employ  architectural  concepts  that  are  variants  of 
those  which  are  ubiquitous  in  electronic  digital  processors.  Although  this 
approach  to  optical  processing  also  dates  back  to  early  1960’s,  much 
excitement  has  been  generated  by  the  recent  progress  in  optical  bistability  (5). 
Novel  nonlinear  optical  materials  are  being  developed  and  optical  logic  devices 
are  being  demonstrated  which  operate  at  picosecond  switching  speeds  and 
femptojoules  of  switching  energies.  Significant  progress  has  also  been  made  on 
fabricating  2-D  arrays  of  these  logic  devices  and  on  innovative  approaches  to 
digital  computer  design  which  better  utilize  the  parallelism  and  arbitrary 
interconnection  characteristics  of  optical  systems.  These  systems  have  not  yet 
been  applied  to  solutions  of  specific  problems,  and  the  support  issues  of 
appropriate  programming  languages,  operating  systems,  memory  management. 
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and  communications  protocols  which  are  critical  to  electronic  digital 
multiprocessors  have  received  little  attention  for  digital  optical  processors. 


5.  Optoelectronic  Interconnects  for  Electronic 

Multiprocessors 

The  development  of  optoelectronic  interconnects  for 
electronic  multiprocessors  is  based  on  the  philosophy  that  optics  is  inherently 
better  suited  for  communications  while  electronics  is  more  suited  for  switching 
and  logic.  Hence,  a  hybrid  system  that  employs  optics  and  optoelectronics  for 
long  distance,  global,  high  bandwidth,  and  reconfigurable  interconnects 
between  the  components  of  an  electronic  multiprocessor  should  be  optimal  (6). 
The  interconnects  can  be  employed  at  the  intra-chip,  inter-chip, 
board-to-board,  or  subsystem-to-subsystem  level.  The  relevant  optoelectronic 
technology  is  being  driven  by  the  optical  communications  industry  through  its 
need  for  high  reliability,  high  speed  light  sources,  modulators,  detectors, 
transmission  media,  and  networks.  The  tradeoff  considerations  and 
performance  requirements  of  the  optoelectronic  interconnects  are,  however, 
significantly  different  from  those  of  the  telecommunication  industry  and  hence 
research  programs  are  currently  focussing  on  the  specific  component 
requirements  of  the  inter-  and  intra-processor  communication. 

6.  Optical  Neural  Net  Architectures 

Optical  neural  net  architectures  is  an  exciting  new  field  of 
optical  processing  that  has  been  investigated  during  the  past  3  years.  The  main 
direction  of  research  activity  in  this  field  has  been  in  optical  architectures  to 
impleinent  the  various  models  of  neural  nets  in  animals  and  humans  as 
proposed  by  psychologists,  neurophysiologists,  and  applied  mathematicians. 
There  is  a  belief  that  the  neural  nets  in  animals  and  humans  consist  of  very 
large  numbers  of  relatively  simple  and  slow  processing  elements  (neurons) 
that  are  massively  interconnected  and  that  operate  in  parallel  to  generate  the 
extraordinary  system  behavior  of  perception  and  cognitive  processing.  These 
neural  characteristics  seem  to  be  well-matched  to  the  features  of  analog  and 
digital  optical  processors.  This  discipline  is  still  young  and  it  is  difficult,  at  this 
stage,  to  discern  any  useful  trends  and  application  directions. 
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B. 


APPUCATIONS  OF  OPTICS  TO  PROBLEMS  IN  SYMBOUC 
COMPUTING 


It  is  apparent  from  the  discussions  in  the  previous  section  that  the 
important  developments  in  optical  processing  have  resulted  primarily  from 
three  sources: 

(i)  major  technological  innovations  (such  as  with  acoustooptic 
devices  and  optical  bistability), 

(ii)  new  mathematical  insights  (such  as  in  Fourier  plane  matched 
filter  correlators  and  the  framework  of  matrix  algebra), 

(iii)  novel  architectural  concepts  (such  as  acoustooptic  synthetic 
aperture  radar/image  processors  and  optical  neural  nets). 

The  proposal  to  use  optical  techniques  in  symbolic  computing 
differs  from  all  of  the  former  examples  in  that  the  main  driver  in  this  case  is 
the  intended  set  of  applications,  such  as  expert  systems,  natural  language 
understanding,  and  perception  (visual  and  auditory).  These  novel  applications 
may  require  a  combination  of  innovations  in  technological,  algorithmic  and 
architectural  aspects  of  optical  computing  that  were  discussed  in  the  previous 
section,  or  they  may  require  an  entirely  new  set  of  concepts. 

The  current  work  in  application  of  optical  techniques  to  problems  in 
symbolic  computing  is  heavily  influenced  by  existing  approaches  which  were 
developed  to  attack  the  applicaticns  described  above.  The  research  in  Artificial 
Intelligence  (AI)  has  attemped  to  solve  these  problems  over  the  last  20  years. 
Under  DARPA’s  Strategic  Computing  program,  the  AI  techniques  developed  in 
the  laboratories  are  now  being  applied  to  real-world  problems  of  military 
significance.  These  techniques  have  one  common  element  in  that  they  all  make 
extensive  use  of  a  knowledge  base  that  contains  facts  and  rules  for  combining 
the  facts  about  the  specific  problem  domain.  The  critical  factors  that  affect  the 
performance  of  a  symbolic  computing  system  are  the  knowledge  representation 
used,  the  size  of  the  knowledge  base,  and  the  speed  of  the  inference  engine 
with  which  it  is  associated.  Thus  a  new  approach  to  symbolic  computing  that 
aims  at  offering  improved  performance  must  consider  all  of  these  factors. 

In  studying  the  use  of  optical  techniques  for  symbolic  computing,  it 
is  useful  to  look  at  the  relation  between  symbolic  and  numerical  computing.  * 
The  manipulation  of  symbols  typically  involves  some  numerical  computations. 
Thus  the  techniques  developed  for  optical  numerical  computations  can  provide 
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a  useful  first  step  for  symbolic  computing.  An  important  observation  is  that  the 
precision  requirements  on  these  numerical  computations  are  usually  not  very 
demanding.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  although  the  numerical 
computations  may  be  performed  to  determine  the  flow  of  control  or  data,  the 
results  of  computation  themselves  are  seldom  propagated.  Hence  the  problem 
of  error  propagation,  that  forces  the  numerical  computations  to  use  a  large 
word  length  and  floating  point  representations,  is  either  nonexistent  or  severely 
reduced  in  symbolic  computation.  The  relaxed  accuracy  requirements  imply 
that  optical  systems  using  analog  data  representations  may  prove  to  be  useful 
A  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  various  considerations  can  be  found  in  a 
book  chapter  by  Neff  and  Kushner  (7).  At  the  level  of  mathematical 
formulation  and  architectures,  however,  symbolic  computing  is  sufficiently 
different  from  numerical  computing  and  signal/image  processing,  that  new 
terminology,  mathematical  framework,  and  architectural  concepts  need  to  be 
adopted  by  the  optical  computing  researchers.  In  the  initial  stages,  the 
emphasis  is  on  utilizing  already  existing  tools  and  applying  them  to  specific 
operations  in  symbolic  computing  where  such  a  connection  can  be  made.  The 
developments  in  optical  pattern  recognition,  acoustooptic  processing  and 
digital  optics  discussed  in  the  earlier  section  can  be  modified  for  this 
application.  This  may  not  lead  to  the  most  effective  use  of  optics  in  solving 
symbolic  computing  problems.  The  next  stage  is  the  identification  of  key 
concepts  and  operations  in  symbolic  computing  for  which  there  is  no  direct 
analog  in  the  conventional  optical  computing.  This  direction  of  research  could 
lead  to  optical  accelerators  for  existing  digital  electronic  processors.  The  final 
stage  is  a  complete  reformulation  of  the  problems  of  symbolic  computing  in 
order  to  make  it  more  amenable  to  optical  realizations.  This  stage  aims  at 
developing  an  entire  system  for  a  given  set  of  applications. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  research  effort  described  in  this  report  is 
to  primiarily  focus  on  identifying  new  primitives  in  symbolic  computing  that  do 
not  have  a  direct  analog  in  previous  research  in  optical  computing,  and  on 
laying  the  foundation  for  an  entirely  new  formulation  of  symbolic  computing  in 
terms  more  suitable  for  optical  implementations.  The  research  in  optical 
symbolic  computing  is  still  young  enough  that  a  direct  comparison  with  digital 
electronic  systems  will  be  premature.  Therefore  the  main  thrust  of  this 
program  will  be  on  expanding  the  scope  of  the  field  and  stimulate  further 
thinking  in  new  directions  rather  than  to  investigate  specific  narrow 
approaches  with  the  hope  that  they  will  result  in  an  optical  system  that  is 
competetive  with  electronic  systems. 
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c. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  REPORT 


In  this  section  we  will  outline  the  contents  of  this  technical  report. 
This  outline  will  serve  to  integrate  the  material  contained  in  the  individual 
chapters  and  put  it  in  proper  perspective  with  respect  to  the  program 
philosophy.  Each  chapter  addresses  one  specific  aspect  of  symbolic 
computing.  The  selection  of  the  particular  aspects  of  symbolic  computing  was 
designed  to  cover  different  levels  of  complexity  and  different  formulations  of 
the  basic  goal  of  building  knowledge-based  systems.  The  implications  of  these 
different  aspects  of  symbolic  computing  to  optical  implementation  will  be 
discussed  in  a  subsequent  technical  report. 

In  the  second  chapter,  we  will  discuss  the  operation  of 
compare-and-exchange  which  is  used  frequently  in  relational  algebra 
machines.  This  operation  has  not  yet  been  studied  for  optical  implementaion 
and  it  is  our  belief  that  a  fast  and  efficient  optical  implementation  of  it  will 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  eventual  construction  of  optical  relational 
databases  that  play  a  crucial  role  in  symbolic  computing. 

Pattern  matching  is  a  very  common  elementary  operation  that  forms 
the  basis  of  sophisticated  production  systems  such  as  OPS-5  or  PROLOG 
machines.  This  operation  can  be  viewed  as  a  simple  correlation  or  a  vector 
inner  product  and  then  be  implemented  optically.  Indeed  this  approach  forms 
the  basis  of  a  number  of  proposals  for  optical  symbolic  computing.  In  chapter 
three  we  will  discuss  the  pattern  matching  operation  from  a  broader 
perspective  and  study  some  of  the  strategies  that  have  been  developed  for 
efficient  implemention  of  pattern  matching. 

Appendix  A  of  this  report  contains  a  reprint  of  a  paper  that  was 
presented  at  the  Los  Angeles  Symposium  of  Society  of  Photooptical 
Instrumentation  Engineers  (SPIE).  In  that  paper  we  describe  several  optical 
systems  for  performing  the  compare-and-exchange  operation,  and  thus  lay¬ 
down  a  foundation  for  building  the  type  of  database  systems  discussed  in 
chapter  II  of  the  report. 
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CHAPTER  n 


OPTICAL  RELATIONAL  ALGEBRA  MACHINES 


In  recent  years,  the  field  of  Artificial  Intelligence  has  advanced 
significantly  by  developing  practical  applications  in  the  form  of  Expert 
Systems,  and  has  captured  popular  imagination  in  the  process.  Compared  to 
other  applications  of  computing,  which  manipulate  numbers,  the  Artificial 
Intelligence  applications  concentrate  mostly  on  the  symbolic  representation  of 
knowledge.  Therefore,  these  systems  are  also  characterized  as 
“Knowledge-based  Systems.”  The  main  issues  in  knowledge-based  systems 
are  appropriate  schemes  of  representing  knowledge,  transforming  the 
knowledge  into  more  useful  forms,  and  adding  to  the  knowledge  base  as  a 
result  of  these  transformations.  Even  in  very  simple  applications,  the  size  of 
the  knowldge  base  is  often  huge,  making  the  transformation  procedure  the 
performance  limiting  step.  The  requirement  of  maintaining  the  consistency  of 
the  knowldge  base  imposes  additional  constraints  on  the  procedures  employed 
for  updating  the  knowledge  base.  In  this  Chapter,  we  will  introduce  the  basic 
concepts  in  relational  data  bases  and  lay  foundations  for  the  use  of  optical 
techniques  in  relational  database  machines. 

A.  Background  in  Database  Systems 

Loosely  speaking,  a  database  is  a  collection  of  related  information 
maintained  in  a  machine  readable  form  and  accessable  through  a  computer. 
Historically,  databases  grew  from  the  use  of  data  files.  As  more  and  more 
information  was  stored  in  machine  readable  form,  and  as  individuals  and 
organizations  found  increasing  need  to  access  that  information  repeatedly  and 
rapidly,  the  data  file  became  a  database  and  specialized  hardware  and 
software  were  developed  to  easily  access,  retrieve,  maintain,  and  update  the 
information  in  the  data  files.  Large  databases  are  maintained  on  a  secondary 
storage  media  such  as  tape  or  disk.  As  such,  they  require  procedures  that  will 
access  the  information  as  efficiently  as  possible.  Increasingly,  large  direct 
memory  access  systems  are  built  to  enhance  the  performance  of  database 
systems.  The  functions  that  every  database  system  must  provide  include 
building,  updating,  retrieval,  and  data  reduction. 

Building  is  the  process  of  adding  records  to  the  database.  Most 
databases  are  organized  in  an  alphabetical  or  arithmetic  sequencing  of  one 
particular  element,  or  access  key,  that  is  common  to  all  records.  The  process 
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of  inserting  or  adding  a  record  to  the  database  is  designed  to  minimize  the 
amount  of  reorganization  of  the  database  that  is  induced  through  this  process. 
Interestingly,  one  result  of  the  use  of  databases  has  been  the  assignment  of  an 
employee  number  for  each  employee  hired  to  most  companies.  The  use  of 
sequential  numbers  insures  that  updating  the  employee  database  is  always  the 
process  of  appending  new  records  to  the  end  of  the  file.  The  file  append 
operation  is  the  least  complex  mechanism  for  adding  information  to  a  file. 

Updating  is  the  process  of  changing  the  information  that  is  resident 
in  a  particular  record  of  the  database.  When  performing  an  update,  a  record 
is  read  from  the  file,  its  contents  are  changed,  and  the  record  is  then  returned 
to  the  file.  Files  which  require  frequent  updating  are  organized  so  that  the 
processes  of  reading  and  writing  are  performed  with  as  little  disturbance  of 
adjoining  records  as  possible. 

Retrieving  is  the  process  of  searching  the  file  for  particular  records 
which  contain  information  requested  by  the  user  of  the  database.  The  retrieval 
operation  requires  that  the  database  be  organized  to  optimize  the  searching 
process.  This  optimization  is  aided  by  knowledge  of  the  types  of  retrieval 
requests  that  will  be  made  by  the  users. 

I 

Data  reduction  is  the  process  of  refining,  organizing,  and  computing 
statistics  upon  the  retrieved  information.  External  to  the  database  and 
operating  on  information  from  the  database,  data  reduction  functions  are  part 
of  a  database  system  and  distinguish  database  systems  from  file  systems. 
Simple  file  systems  do  not  include  data  reduction  capabilities. 

B.  Relational  Data  Base  Machines 

Data  base  systems  can  be  roughly  categorized  either  as  conventional 
or  relational  systems  (1).  Conventional  data  base  systems  are  composed  of 
records  which  are  themselves  collections  of  individual  entities  having  various 
attributes.  Related  entities  share  a  common  valued  attribute.  In  general,  to 
determine  related  entities,  the  data  base  records  are  sorted  according  to  some 
attribute,  thereby  localizing  those  items  whose  attributes  are  similar  in  value. 
Relational  data  base  systems  are  composed  of  objects  and  relations  among 
those  objects.  Relational  systems  are  organized  as  sets  of  relations  which 
themselves  are  organized  as  tuples  of  entities.  To  discover  related  objects,  the 
relations  are  searched  for  those  objects. 

Access  to  relational  data  bases  is  performed  through  a  query 
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language.  The  two  classes  of  relational  query  languages  are  algorithmic  and 
predicate  calculus  based.  The  algorithmic  languages  allow  one  to  express  a 
query  as  the  application  of  specialized  operations  to  the  relations  of  the  data 
base.  The  predicate  calculus  languages  allow  the  user  to  specify  a  query  as  a 
predicate  that  the  tuples  of  some  final  relation  must  satisfy.  In  a  predicate 
calculus  language,  tuple  selection  is  generally  achieved  through  the  projection 
of  intermediate  relation  tuples  through  the  filter  provided  by  the  predicate. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  consistency  and  truth  of  a  relational  data 
base,  it  is  necessary  that  the  data  base  be  in  third  normal  form.  Any  data  base 
may  be  transformed  to  third  normal  form  by  following  a  standard  procedure. 
First  normal  form  is  achieved  by  insuring  that  all  relations  are  in  a  tabular 
form  in  which  each  entry  in  a  table  represents  one  and  only  one  data  item,  all 
items  in  any  column  are  the  same  kind,  each  column  is  assigned  a  distinct 
name,  all  rows  are  distinct,  and  both  rows  and  columns  can  be  viewed  in  any 
sequence  at  any  time  without  effecting  either  the  information  content  or  the 
semantics  of  any  function  using  the  table.  Second  normal  form  can  be 
developed  from  first  normal  form  data  bases  by  insuring  that  each  nonprime 
attribute  of  the  second  normal  form  relation  is  fully  functionally  dependent  on 
each  candidate  key  of  the  first  normal  form  relation.  Third  normal  form 
relations  are  formed  from  second  normal  form  relations  by  insuring  that  every 
nonprime  attribute  of  the  third  normal  form  relation  is  nontransitively 
dependent  on  each  candidate  key  of  the  second  normal  form  relation.  Figure 
n-1  presents  graphical  analyses  for  the  conversion  process  used  to  obtain  third 
order  normal  form  data  bases.  Again,  the  key  reason  for  generating  third 
normal  form  relational  data  bases  is  that  third  normal  form  data  bases 
maintain  their  semantic  integrity  during  the  application  of  the  selection, 
projection,  join  and  division  operations  that  are  applied  by  predicate  calculus 
or  algorithmic  systems  to  discover  responses  to  user  queries. 

Expert  system  knowledge  bases  and  rule  bases  have  been  developed 
as  specialized  data  bases  with  their  own  specialized  data  base  managers, 
update  mechanisms  and  retrieval  mechanisms.  As  expert  system  technology 
has  matured,  a  realization  has  come  that  the  capabilities  available  in  advanced 
relational  data  base  systems  are  applicable  to  the  problems  of  maintenance 
and  retrieval  of  knowledge  from  expert  system  knowledge  and  rule  bases.  The 
maintenance  of  data  base  consistency  with  third  normal  form  data  bases  is 
akin  to  the  requirement  for  truth  consistency  for  knowledge  bases.  Efficient 
retrieval  and  update  of  relational  data  bases  can  be  effected  by  specialized 
data  base  machines. 
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Conversion  to  Second  Normal  Form 

Remove  Nonfull  Dependence 


Conversion  to  Third  Normal  Form 

Remove  Transitive  Dependence 


FIGURE  II-l  Conversion 


A  variety  of  hardware  structures  have  been  developed  for 
implementing  any  data  base  system.  These  structures  can  be  divided  into  five 
classes.  Figure  II-2  diagrams  these  five  approaches. 

(1)  In  the  Conventional  Data  Base  Management  Approach,  the  user 
is  provided  with  a  software  system  to  which  the  application  program 
is  interfaced.  All  actions  except  simple  file  retrieval  and  mechanical 
disk  seek  operations  are  handled  by  software  on  the  host  system. 

(2)  Software  Single  Backend  Approach  is  taken  in  a  system  which 
separates  the  application  program  on  one  piece  of  equipment  from 
the  equipment  on  which  the  data  base  manager  runs.  Examples  of 
this  type  of  system  are  those  in  which  an  intelligent  terminal,  such 
as  an  IBM-PC,  is  connected  to  a  host  running  a  standard  data  base 
manager.  The  intelligent  terminal  is  configured  with  software  to  aid 
the  user  in  developing  queries  which  are  translated  to  the  specialized 
fixed-format  data  base  queries  necessary  on  the  mainframe. 

(3)  The  Software  Multiple  Backend  Approach  is  taken  in  systems 
which  are  similar  to  the  software  single  backend  systems  except  that 
the  backend  must  handle  multiple  controllers  and  intelligently 
determine  the  appropriate  path  that  the  user’s  queries  should  follow 
to  optimize  data  retrieval  from  multiple  sources. 

(4)  The  Intelligent  Controller  Approach  is  an  attempt  to  optimize 
the  multiple  backend  controller  problem  with  a  smart  disk  system. 
The  data  base  manager  runs  on  the  host  machine  with  the 
application  program. 

(5)  The  Hardware  Backend  Approach  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a 
specialized  machine  completely  in  control  of  the  data  base  and  all 
its  associated  functions.  All  operations  on  the  data  base  a.e  sent 
through  the  intelligent  backend  controller. 

Recent  work  in  electronic  data  base  machines  has  shown  that 
complex  third  normal  form  data  bases  can  be  converted  to  collections  of 
binary  relations  that  can  themselves  be  represented  as  inverted  horizontal 
structures  (2,3,4).  These  inverted  horizontal  relations  can  then  be  processed 
in  a  modified  Batcher’s  odd-even  merge  network  configured  as  a  hardware 
backend  machine.  The  modified  network  provio-s  the  capability  to  implement 
an  operation  identified  as  generalized  P-Selection. 
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Figure  I 1-2  Approaches  to  Database  Machine 
Architecture 


C.  Generalized  P  Selection 


A  Batcher’s  odd-even  network  for  sorting  eight  items  is  presented  in 
Figure  11-3.  The  figure  contains  an  example  of  sorting  a  permutation  of  eight 
binary  numbers.  In  every  case,  the  algorithm  executed  in  the  switches  is: 

(1)  Accept  two  data  items,  one  each  from  the  top  and  bottom 

switch  inputs. 

(2)  Compare  the  two  data  items. 

(3)  Send  the  high  valued  item  out  on  the  lower  output  and  the  low 

valued  item  out  on  the  upper  output. 

(4)  Repeat  indefinitely. 

This  algorithm  will  eventually  result  in  all  items  being  routed  to  their 
appropriate  relative  location  at  the  output  of  the  network.  The  amount  of 
memory  required  at  each  switch  to  store  two  data  elements  for  comparison 
may  be  arbitrarily  large.  Fortunately,  binary  data  applied  to  the  network  in  a 
bit  serial,  most  significant  bit  first,  fashion,  can  be  sorted.  Each  switch  will 
require  a  reset  line  which  initializes  the  switches  in  a  direct  pass  through  mode 
and  sets  a  latch  element  which  records  that  the  switch  is  in  an  “unselected” 
state.  As  soon  as  the  inputs  to  the  switch  differ,  the  switch  is  latched  to  either 
pass  data  directly  through  or  crossed  depending  upon  whether  the  lower  or 
upper  input  was  “1,”  respectively.  The  switch  continues  to  route  the 
remainder  of  the  input  bits  through  to  the  output  bits  according  to  the  state 
latched  by  the  initial  decision. 

This  sorting  technique  can  be  generalized  to  a  selection  technique. 
We  define  selection  as  the  identification  of  like  elements  in  two  separate  data 
sets.  The  bit  serial  sorting  network  requires  the  addition  of  a  tag  element  on 
each  data  item.  This  tag  bit  is  set  for  the  selected  elements.  As  demonstrated 
in  Figure  11-4,  half  of  the  network  receives  data  from  the  database  while  the 
other  half  of  the  network  receives  a  set  of  replicated  items  for  selection. 
Whenever  two  like  elements  from  different  datasets  (marked  R  and  B)  meet, 
the  tag  bits  of  the  R  elements  are  set.  The  selected  elements  are  those  with  set 
tag  bits. 


The  selection  technique  can  be  modified  to  provide  a  means  for 
generating  the  union,  intersection  and  difference  between  any  two  sets.  These 
basic  set  operations  provide  the  power  to  perform  the  relational  database 
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operations  of  selection,  projection,  join  and  division.  The  odd-even  network  is 
an  order  log  N  depth  network  with  order  N  log  N  switches.  As  the  number  of 
processed  tuples  grows,  a  relational  database  machine  designed  around  this 
scheme  will  require  an  extremely  large  interconnect  network.  Optical 
interconnects  and  optical  computing  elements  are  appropriate  for  use  in  this 
setting. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PATTERN  MATCHING  IN  SYMBOLIC  COMPUTING 

In  seeking  innovative  approaches  to  pattern  matching,  several  start¬ 
ing  points  of  departure  might  be  pursued.  The  sophisticated  and  now  classic 
pattern  matching  facilities  for  character  strings  in  the  formal  language 
SNOBOL  could  be  a  basis.  Lower  level  techniques  involved  in  implementa¬ 
tions  of  computer  “hashing”  functions  on  data  arrays  might  be  appropriate. 
Alternatively,  some  higher  level  pattern  matching  functionality  might  be  wholly 
viewed  -  such  as  that  involved  in  the  matching  operations  in  symbolic  comput¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  net  or  graph  structured  representations,  or  the  explicit  han¬ 
dling  of  sets  of  “production”  rules. 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  effort  is  to  provide  a  focus  to  subsequent 
considerations  of  the  opportunities  to  apply  optical  computing  capabilities  to 
pattern  matching  -  that  is,  give  some  guides  to  the  necessary  as  well  as  gener¬ 
ally  useful  properties  for  match  operations.  For  this  purpose,  specific  models 
for  pattern  matching  were  considered  prejudicial  to  the  intent.  Specific  imple¬ 
mentations  were  seen  as  constraining  the  possible  innovations  that  might  be 
pursued.  What  is  introduced  here  is  a  general  functional  decomposition  of 
pattern  matching  that  will  actually  emphasize  the  considerable  variety  of  capa¬ 
bilities  that  might  usefully  be  accommodated  in  implementations. 

This  report  initially  proposes  a  general  decomposition  of  pattern 
matching  that  is  motivated  by  the  basic  OPS  -  the  most  widely  known  and 
proliferated  system  for  implementing  rule-based  “production.”  Some  exam¬ 
ples  of  other  pattern  matchers  are  then  also  discussed  in  relation  to  the  decom¬ 
position  -  essentially  confirming  the  general  nature  of  the  components.  On 
this  basis,  the  desired  area  of  focus  is  established  that  will  facilitate  tradeoff 
considerations  on  aspects  of  implementation  possibilities. 

A.  THE  CASE  OF  INFERENCE  ENGINE  OPS 

OPS  is  actually  a  family  of  systems  that  was  developed  at  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University  (CMU)  in  the  late  70’s,  transitioned  into  industrial  versions 
in  the  early  80’s,  and  v/as  developed  commercially  into  such  current  products 
as  OPS/83,  available  from  Production  Systems  Technologies,  Pittsburgh.  OPS 
has  been  widely  covered  by  the  popular  trade  literature,  even  to  the  level  of 
describing  the  major  components: 
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-Production  memory  (holdting  the  “if-then”  rules  called 
the  productions) 


-The  working  memory  (holding  representations  of  the  individual 
conditioning  components  that  make  up  the  left-hand  sides  of  the 
productions) 

-The  interpreter  (the  underlying  mechanism  determining  what 
productions  are  satisfied  by  the  state  of  working  memory,  and 
controlling  the  overall  execution  of  the  system’s  “program”). 

Also  widely  reported  is  the  cycle  of  activity  conducted  by  the  OPS 
controller:  match,  resolve  conflict,  and  act.  It’s  in  the  first  phase  of  the  proc¬ 
ess,  the  match  step,  that  the  left-hand  sides  of  the  productions  are  compared 
to  the  contents  of  the  working  memory.  Matches  are  olaced  into  the  conflict 
set  (so-called  because  multiple  matches  usually  occur  and  require  decisions  of 
choice  about  the  sequencing  in  the  execution  process).  The  matching  opera¬ 
tion,  then,  is  the  testing  for  relevance  of  productions  against  the  existing  prob¬ 
lem  state  as  represented  by  the  working  memory. 

The  basic  data  structure  in  OPS  is  a  list  -  because  the  developers 
worked  in  the  LISP  programming  environment  that  was  prevalent  in  Al  re¬ 
search  then  as  now.  An  example  of  the  pattern  match,  is  given  by  OPS  devel¬ 
oper  Charles  Forgy  (ref  Forgy,  AI  Journal  19,  pp  17-37,  1982).  The  basic 
object  that  exists  in  the  working  memory  is  a  list  of  attribute-value  pairs, 
headed  by  an  identifier; 

(Expression  IName  Exprl7  !Argl  2  !Op  *  !Arg2  X) 
Symbols  beginning  with  “!”  designate  the  attributes  in  the  structure  of  the 
object.  The  attributes  have  an  associated  value  that  follows  in  the  list.  The 
above  object  “Expression”  has  the  name  Exprl7,  with  value  2  for  the  first 
argument  (!Argl),  an  unspecified  operator  (!Op)  *  (ie,  a  wild  card),  and  X  as 
a  second  argument  (!Arg2). 

Variables  are  handled  in  OPS  so  that  portions  of  the  pattern  can  be 
left  open  in  the  specifications.  The  designation  of  a  variable  uses  a  symbol 
enclosed  in  the  characters  as  <VAL>.  The  utility  of  variables  comes  in 
essentially  querying  the  elements  of  working  memory  for  the  contents  of  the 
specified  attributes.  The  scheme  allows  multiple  occurrences  of  a  variable 
with  the  syntax  that  all  the  occurrences  of  that  variable  must  agree  with  repeti¬ 
tions  of  some  same  value  in  the  left-hand  side  of  the  candidate  production. 
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Thus: 

(Expression  !Argl  <VAL>  !Arg2  <VAL>  )  would  match  either 

(Expression  IName  Expr4  !Argl  aThing  !Op  *  !Arg2  aThing)  or 

(Expression  IName  Expr9  !Arg2  0  lArgl  0  !Op  *  ). 

But  is  would  not  match: 

(Expression  IName  ExprS  lArgl  0  !Op  *  !Arg2  otherThing). 

B.  THE  PATTERN:  SPECIFICATION  AND  ITS  COMPLEXITIES 

The  pattern  is  actually  a  specification  for  matching.  Substantial 
differences  in  pattern  matching  capabilities  in  various  systems  result  from  the 
constraints  and  flexibilites  possible  with  allowed  specifications.  The  above 
OPS  example  shows  that  the  explicit  indexing  of  attributes  within  the  structure 
allows  variations  in  the  position  and  appearance  of  attribute-value  pairs  in 
expressions.  The  specifications  in  the  pattern  can  also  include  predicates  and 
algorithms  for  the  “values”  of  the  pattern.  For  instance,  the  Arg2  specifica¬ 
tion,  instead  of  referencing  <VAL>  in  the  above  example,  might  make  a 
greater-than  test,”  (>aNumber)”,  or  even  involve  some  logical  predicate. 

Complexities  beyond  those  of  OPS  have  appeared  in  other  pattern 
matching  implementations  -  complexities  such  as  functions  and  algorithms  for 
operation  on  the  values  of  candidate  elements  or  determination  of  inter-ele¬ 
ment  relations.  These  types  of  specifications  may  also  be  used  in  combination 
(e.g.  evaluation  of  a  functional  form,  using  the  values  of  the  candidates’  lArgl 
and  !Arg2  for  arguments,  and  comparison  to  the  candidates’  !Arg5  value). 

The  pattern’s  specifications  determine  how  the  pattern  matching  op¬ 
erates  on  the  inputs  -  the  values  of  the  candidate.  The  pattern  matcher  is  also 
characterized  by  its  outputs  -  the  information  returned  by  the  match  operation. 
Since  the  pattern  matching  is  intended  to  resolve  details  of  the  agreement 
between  the  pattern  and  the  candidate  object,  the  output  needs  to  convey  how 
the  detail  was  resolved,  e.g.,  what  value  of  the  candidate  was  “bound”  for  the 
specification’s  variable  and  what  predicate  was  tested? 

In  addition,  the  output  process  needs  to  include  the  designation  of 
the  candidates  successfully  matched,  or  else  provide  some  reference  “pointer” 
to  the  matched  structure.  Whenever  the  specification  excludes  consideration 
of  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  objects,  the  pattern  matching  “doesn’t  care” 
what  values  appear  for  those  attributes  in  the  candidates;  however,  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  the  match  operation  likely  has  vital  interests  in  such  attributes.  The 
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implication  of  specification  with  partial  explicit  references  is  that  the  consumer 
is  interested  in  all  varieties  of  objects  with  respect  to  the  “don’t-cares.” 

These  examples  convey  the  gamut  of  pattern  matching  features  that 
are  relevant  to  symbolic  representation  and  computing,  and  distinguish  the 
input  and  output  behavior  of  the  pattern  matching  operation.  In  the  following, 
several  aspects  of  commonality  with  general  data  base  access,  query,  and  re¬ 
trieval  are  pointed  out,  and  that  recognition  leads  up  to  introducing  a  generic 
model  for  the  pattern  matching  process. 

C.  SIMILARITY  WITH  DATA  BASE  FUNCHON 

Accessing  and  processing  selective  elements  of  data  structures  for 
pattern  match  determinations  is  functionally  the  same  as  the  elementary  data 
base  operation.  For  instance,  the  directory  handling  functions  of  a  disk  operat¬ 
ing  system  (say,  MS/DOS)  perform  many  of  the  “match”  aspects  described  for 
the  examples  above  (the  directory  is  actually  operated  as  a  small  data  base 
operation). 

A  more  highly  structured  example  is  the  “record”  data  facility 
within  a  programming  language  such  as  Ada  or  Pascal.  In  such  programming 
systems,  the  elementary  data  structures  underlying  the  complex  record  data 
structure  are  manipulated  by  function  modules  making  up  the  record  facility 
(resident  within  the  “shell”  of  the  system).  The  practical  advantage  of  the 
record  structure  for  the  programming  environment  is  in  treating  a  diverse  col¬ 
lection  of  component  structures  (various  component  objects)  as  a  whole. 
These  capabilities  typically  include  such  whole-record  operations  as  tests  for 
equivalence  or  other  forms  of  comparison  -  that  is,  pattern  matching.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  record  user  is  provided  means  to  command  the  elemental  access  op¬ 
erations  of  “get”,  “put”,  etc.  that  deal  with  the  individual  component  attrib¬ 
utes.  Certainly  a  record  data  facility  could  be  considered  a  basis  for  a  pattern 
matching  facility. 

D.  GENERIC  MODEL  FOR  PATTERN  MATCHING 

The  purpose  in  drawing  the  functional  similarities  of  pattern  match¬ 
ing  with  records  and  more  general  data  base  functionality  is  to  support  the 
identification  of  the  generic  decomposition  of  pattern  matching  as  depicted  in 
Figure  ni.l.  The  figure  shows,  on  the  left,  pattern  matching  interacting  with 
candidate  data  in  terms  of  the  underlying  data  structures.  The  interaction  is 
depicted  as  data  base  operations  that  “serve”  the  necessary  transactions  be- 
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FIGURE  IIl.l  PAITERN  MATCH  DECOMPOSITION 


tween  the  matcher  and  the  memory  system  for  the  patterns.  Here,  the 
“server”  terminology  is  used  in  the  sense  of  interactions  between  modules  of  a 
computer  system,  such  as  a  processor  being  supported  by  disk  or  printer  serv¬ 
ers.  The  diagram  indicates  that  data-serving  to  the  pattern  matching  operation 
may  be  supported  by  multiple  servers.  This  structure  would  be  necessary  in 
situations  where  the  patterns  of  the  system  includea  components  of  greatly 
contrasting  data  structures,  for  instance,  patterns  having  numerical,  textual, 
and  graphical  elements  among  the  attributes. 

On  the  right  of  the  diagram,  the  decomposition  indicates  that  the 
match  operation  primarily  involves  conducting  transactions  with  the  data  serv¬ 
er  or  servers.  Under  this  decomposition,  the  server  transactions  directly  deter¬ 
mine  whether  individual  attributes  of  the  candidate  satisfy  the  specifications  of 
the  pattern.  The  transactions  are  essentially  queries,  providing  access  to  the 
candidate’s  values  on  an  attribute-by-attribute  basis.  Aspects  of  the  match 
involving  interactions  with  multiple  attributes  are  conducted  within  the  control¬ 
ler  as  a  higher  level  operation;  that  is,  the  controller  compiles  the  complete 
match  assessment  from  the  results  of  transactions  with  the  data  structure  serv¬ 
ers.  In  addition,  the  controller  is  responsible  for  an  initial  breakdown  of  the 
overall  pattern  specification  into  server  transactions. 

E  EXAMPLES  OF  DATA  TRANSACTIONS  IN  PATTERN  MATCHING 

Generally,  the  decomposition  described  above  captures  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  most  disparate  pattern  matching  facilities.  Two  particular  exam- 
p  es  provide  a  range  of  contrasts  with  the  OPS  case  that  was  previously  illus¬ 
trated.  One  is  from  the  domain  of  natural  language  for  which  R.  Schank 
frrmulated  a  concept  of  “scripts”  for  representation  of  a  line  of  discourse  (ref, 
R.  Schank  and  C.  Riesbeck,  “Inside  Computer  Understanding,”  Erlbaum, 
^81).  The  other  is  a  production  system  implemention  system  developed  at 
CMU  by  D.  Touretzky  and  G.  Hinton  for  symbols  and  rules  using  distributed 
representations  in  a  neural  net  (ref,  D.  Touretzky  and  G.  Hinton,  “Symbols 
/.mong  the  Neurons,”  Proceedings  of  UCAA-85,  Los  Angeles,  1985). 

Schank’s  scripts  represent  situational  expectations  in  the  form  of  a 
mini-story  line,  much  as  a  formatted  police  report  would  stylize  a  particular 
incident.  The  patterns  for  matching  in  the  deductions  and  inferences  of  the 
scripts  approach  are  called  “conceptual  dependencies,”  and  include  a  rela¬ 
tively  extensive  amount  of  information  that  details  actors,  actions,  goals,  and 
other  subject  references  about  objects  or  “directions.”  The  pattern  matching 
of  scripts  in  language  understanding  provides  an  important  example  because 
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of  the  complexity  of  the  objects  matched  and  the  need  to  extensively  “bind” 
variables  in  the  matching  process  so  that  details  of  the  matched  objects  are 
retrieved.  Early  implementations  of  the  pattern  matcher  for  Scripts  systems 
required  relatively  complex  LISP  programming  by  comparison  to  the  match 
implementation  in  OPS.  Special  macro-codings  in  scripts  programs  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  functions  of  handling  the  binding  associations  between  variables 
and  the  respective  components  of  the  candidate  -  functionally  that  is  the 
equivalent  to  data  retrieval. 

In  simulations  with  objects  and  patterns  of  minimal  complexity, 
Touretzky  and  Hinton  devised  a  production  system  interpreter  encompassing 
pattern  matching  and  variable  binding  in  a  neural  network  architecture.  Al¬ 
though  distributed,  the  concept  includes  explicit  components,  using  “relaxa¬ 
tion”  processes,  for  query  and  binding. 

F.  PARALLEL  OPERATIONS  IN  PATTERN  MATCHING 

The  generic  decomposition  between  the  serving  of  data  structures 
and  the  control  of  the  match  operation  also  leads  to  consideration  of  yet  other 
important  aspects  of  pattern  matching  -  the  amount  of  exploitable  parallelism. 
In  addressing  the  exploitation  of  parallelism  for  rule-based  systems,  A.  Gupta, 
C.  Forgy  and  associates  at  CMU  (ref.  A.  Gupta,  C.  Forgy,  A.  Newell,  and  R. 
Wedig,  “Parallel  Algorithms  and  Architectures  for  Rule-Based  Systems”,  13th 
Int.  Symposium  on  Computer  Architecture,  Japan,  1986)  looked  specifically  at 
parallelizing  the  match  algorithm  in  OPS. 

From  estimates  of  match  performance  based  on  simulations,  the 
CMU  investigators  not  only  obtained  comparisons  among  alternative  produc¬ 
tion  systems,  but  also  brought  out  generic  factors  affecting  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
ploitable  parallelism  in  the  systems.  One  of  their  key  results  about  parallelism 
is  also  of  interest  for  the  pattern  match  decomposition; 


“Generally  most  of  the  affected  productions  require  only  a  small 
amount  of  processing,  while  a  few  require  much  more  process¬ 
ing.  The  few  productions  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  processing 
performed  during  the  match,  and  hence  the  amount  of  exploit¬ 
able  parallelism  is  largely  determined  by  these  production.  ...the 
obvious  way  to  handle  this  problem  is  to  divide  the  match  proc¬ 
ess  into  many  very  small  tasks.” 
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In  the  decomposition,  the  division  of  the  match  process  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  terms  of  paralleled  data  structure  servers.  But  the  controller  con¬ 
ducts  activities  that  are  serial  to  the  overall  match  process.  Primarily,  the 
compilation  role  of  the  controller  implies  serialization  because  all  the  separate 
transactions  with  the  candidate’s  data  must  be  waited-out  before  resolving  the 
match. 

G.  FOCUS  ON  DATA  STRUCTURE  SERVERS 

The  several  aspects  of  the  generic  controller  that  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  above  -  specification  breakdown,  interface  with  the  consumer  of  the 
pattern  matching,  and  compilation  of  elemental  results  from  the  likely  paral¬ 
leled  array  of  servers  -  are  NOT  suggestive  of  major  prospects  for  gaining 
enhancements  in  overall  performance  of  pattern  matching  by  innovation  in 
control.  These  aspects  actually  imply  that  the  control  functionality  is  inher¬ 
ently  serial  to  the  overall  matching  operation  in  ways  that  would  not  be  im¬ 
pacted  by  innovative  implementation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  potential  lever¬ 
age  gain  by  enhancing  the  individual  components  of  a  paralleled  structure  pro¬ 
vides  strong  inducement  for  focusing  attention  on  improving  implementation 
of  data  structure  servers. 

The  first  level  of  the  objective  of  this  effort  is  now  resolved  by  fo¬ 
cusing  on  generic  data  structure  servers  for  priority  development.  The  remain¬ 
ing  step  to  completing  coverage  of  the  objective  is  to  provide  a  framework  for 
consideration  of  enhancement  alternatives.  For  this,  the  generic  decomposi¬ 
tion  facilitates  the  understanding  of  the  issue  because  of  the  emphasis  on  the 
commonality  between  functional  capability  of  sei  vers  and  data  base  systems. 
All  prospects  for  innovative  advances  in  data  bases  technology  can  be  immedi¬ 
ately  considered  opportunities  for  application  to  pattern  matching. 

H.  ALTERNATIVES;  DATA  BASE  ABSTRACTIONS 

Data  base  technology  at  large  currently  provides  mature  design 
methodologies  and  implementations  (ref  G.  Wiederhold,  Database  Design, 
McGraw  Hill,  1983).  Even  with  maturity,  there  remain  varieties  of  systems  for 
varieties  of  problems,  and  good  reasons  for  matching  capabilities  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  to  criteria  determined  by  the  objectives  of  the  application.  Wiederhold 
emphasizes  that  “the  design  of  databases  requires  analysis  for  the  prediction 
of  performance,  and  this  requires  that  the  file  organization  can  be  easily  “ab¬ 
stracted”  (emphasis  added).  He  relates  suitability  of  a  system  to  “fast  access 
for  retrieval,  convienent  update,  and  economy  of  storage.”  These  principles 
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are  all  equally  important  for  defining  the  desired  “focal  area”  of  capabilities 
for  pattern  matching  developments. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  on  pattern  matching  introduces  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  “abstracting”  alternatives  for  generic  data  structure  servers.  Here, 
the  focal  area  is  made  more  specific,  but  the  outcome  strongly  adheres  to 
maintaining  an  independence  with  respect  to  implementation.  The  concern 
about  independence  is  to  assure  that  the  focal  area  makes  sense  without  ex¬ 
plicitly  referencing  such  strongly  typed  data  structures  as  lists  (N.B.  OPS 
evolved  solely  along  the  list  orientation  of  the  LISP  environment  in  which  it  has 
existed). 


Alternatives  could  reasonably  range  over  the  commonly  known  file 
and  data  base  structures  and  organizations,  such  as  the  most  simplistic  linear 
and  random  access  files,  the  more  complex  records  that  were  discussed  in 
examples  above,  or  up  to  the  sophisticated  hierarchical  and  relational  data 
base  systems.  However,  that  spectrum  is  considered  too  broad  practically  for 
these  purposes.  Intuitively,  the  focal  area  should  be  kept  on  the  low  side  of 
such  a  spectum  -  essentially  on  a  par  with  arrays  and  lists,  but  giving  consid¬ 
eration  to  greater  structural  variety. 

It  is  proposed  that  Smalltalk  objects  be  used  in  modeling  the  focal 
area  of  alternative  concepts  for  data  structure  servers.  The  depiction  in  Figure 
in.2,  from  the  description  of  the  Smalltalk  language  (ref,  A.  Goldberg  and  D. 
Robson,  “Smalltalk-80,  the  Language  and  its  Implementation”,  Addison-Wes- 
ley,  1983),  represents  a  simple  taxonomy  of  varieties  of  objects.  The  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  taxonomy  is  that  of  a  tree  of  relationships  for  data  structures  and 
associated  behavior  having  highly  descriptive  names.  The  relations  can  be 
easily  read  from  the  figure;  for  instance,  the  “String  of  Characters”  is  an 
“Arrayed  Collection”  that  is  accessible  by  a  “key”  (the  integer  count  of  the 
character  position  in  the  string)  as  a  consequence  of  an  “external”  (by  a  con¬ 
vention,  not  contained  in  the  data  instance)  “ordering  of  the  character  ele¬ 
ments. 


The  reason  that  Smalltalk  structures  provide  a  useful  referenced  tax¬ 
onomy  follows  from  the  rigorous  protocol  approach  that  was  pursued  in  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  Smalltalk  system.  Today,  Smalltalk  is  an  implemented  program¬ 
ming  system.  However,  in  its  development,  Goldberg  and  associates  at  Xerox 
PARC  achieved  the  implementation-independent  definition  of  the  language 
that  enabled  them  to  formally  report  the  results  in  workshops  to  a  significant 
cross-section  of  industry  (with  eventual  publication  of  the  book  referenced 
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above).  The  resultant  protocol-based  definition  of  object-oriented  structures 
ideally  provides  an  appropriately  abstracted  focal  area  of  server  alternatives. 

A  sample  of  the  protocols  in  Smalltalk  is  shown  in  Figure  HI. 3, 
taken  from  the  reference.  The  “Sequenceable  Collection”,  appearing  on  the 
right-hand  branch  of  the  relations  in  Figure  ni.2,  is  a  higher  level  construct 
that  actually  specializes  to  the  list  structure,  among  others.  The  details  of  the 
protocol  in  Figure  10.3  (a  partial  showing  of  the  object’s  total  protocol)  cite  the 
basic  requirements  for  serving  this  type  of  data  structure.  This  protocol  pro¬ 
vides  “for  accessing,  copying,  and  enumerating  elements  of  a  collection  when 
it  is  known  that  there  is  an  ordering  associated  with  the  elements.  Since  the 
elements  of  the  collection  are  ordered,  there  is  a  well-defined  first  and  last 
element.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  the  index  of  a  particular  element  and  the 
index  of  the  beginning  of  a  sequence  of  elements  within  the  collection  (various 
“indexOf”  terms).”  These  behaviors  would  be  useful  in  pattern  matching  to 
determine  data  premises  having  anything  to  do  with  a  subject  term  (e.g.,  a 
keyword).  Alternative  consequences  can  be  obtained  when  locating  a  match  to 
a  component  of  the  contents  of  the  collection;  and  the  protocol  supports  ac¬ 
cess  to  adjacent  data. 

Objects  that  are  further  specialized  from  the  Sequenceable  Collec¬ 
tion  inherit  its  protocols  and  add  more,  thereby  elaborating  on  the  parent  struc¬ 
ture.  The  String  (left-side,  bottom  of  the  taxonomy)  is  specialized  to  collec¬ 
tions  of  characters  for  elements  and  adds  protocol  for  comparisons  (in  terms 
of  ASCn  alpha-character  ordering).  Hence,  the  appearance  of  “.  aString”  in  a 
pattern  would  resolve  candidates  that  collate  after  the  argument,  aString. 

In  these  discussions  of  Smalltalk  objects,  it  has  been  emphasized 
that  the  protocol  of  the  object  not  only  defines  data  structure  but  also  the 
behavior  of  interactions  with  the  instances  of  that  structure.  Thus,  through  the 
behavioral  nature  of  the  protocol,  Smalltalk  objects  model  the  functionality  for 
data  structure  servers  in  pattern  matching.  The  control  of  pattern  matching 
can  be  considered  operating  over  the  maximal  range  of  pattern  specifications 
achievable  for  the  data  structure.  Consideration  of  the  maximal  range  for 
patterns  is  desirable  for  placing  maximal  expectations  on  implementation  al¬ 
ternatives,  and  essentially  stipulates  that  a  pattern  specifications  can  be  any 
program  pertaining  to  the  data  structure. 

I.  CONCLUSIONS 

Finally,  the  objective  for  this  effort  can  be  completed  with  the  identi- 
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fication  of  alternatives  in  terms  of  the  simple  taxonomy  of  data  structure  serv¬ 
ers  in  Figure  III.2.  Each  alternative  data  structure  server  is  a  direct  basis  for 
an  alternative  pattern  matching  capability.  The  linkage  between  the  generic 
decomposition  portrayed  in  Figure  IH.l  and  Smalltalk  objects  is  a  rigorous 
characterization  with  considerable  stimulation  for  spawning  innovative  imple¬ 
mentation  alternatives.  Smalltalk  objects  provideu  the  desired  independence 
with  respect  to  implementation,  yet  identify  substantive  data  structure  alterna¬ 
tives  and  a  robust  characterization  of  the  requisite  server  functionality. 

The  course  of  this  effort  has  been  an  investigation  of  various  pattern 
matching  circumstances  and  aspects  of  complexity  as  a  basis  for  considering 
implementation  alternatives.  There  may  be  some  tendency  to  look  toward 
decomposition  of  complex  pattern  matching  into  more  elementary  match  op¬ 
erations.  This  investigation  has  avoided  a  singular  focus  on  identification  of  a 
common  denominator  in  elemental  pattern  matching  in  order  to  provide  a  ba¬ 
sis  for  dealing  with  efficiency  of  an  overall  application.  The  reason  has  been 
that  a  priority  emphasis  on  effectiveness  of  an  elementary  operation  may  ad¬ 
versely  complicate  the  results  of  imbedding  the  element  in  the  application. 
Pattern  matching  alternatives  should  enable  trading  off  design  factors  of  the 
elements  in  a  process  decomposition.  The  taxonomy  that  is  presented  here  is 
intended  to  keep  open  the  perspective  of  practical,  higher  level  pattern  match¬ 
ing  and  support  critical  functional  analysis  of  tradeoffs. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
SUMM/iJlY 


Optical  computing  has  evolved  significantly  over  the  last  25  years  in 
terms  of  the  technology  and  applications.  It  had  its  beginning  as  a  purely 
analog  and  dedicated  signal  and  image  processing  system  based  on 
increasingly  sophisticated  technology;  from  film  and  lenses  to  acoustooptic 
Bragg  cells,  spatial  light  modulators,  and  computer  generated  holograms. 
Recently  the  discovery  of  high  speed  optical  devices  performing  the  binary 
logic  operations  that  are  fundamental  to  the  construction  of  a  digital  machine 
have  led  to  novel  research  directions  in  digital  optical  architectures.  The 
applications  of  optical  techniques  to  problems  in  symbolic  computing 
represents  a  new  application  direction.  The  research  described  in  this  technical 
report  was  aimed  at  studying  the  nature  of  symbolic  computing  operations  and 
then  transitioning  this  understanding  to  optical  implementations.  It  was 
discovered  during  the  course  of  this  research  that  there  were  some  primitive 
operations  that  played  a  central  role  in  two  important  knowledge  based 
systems;  relational  databases  and  production  systems. 

High  performance  relational  database  machines  often  used  special 
purpose  processors  to  handle  user  queries  in  an  effective  manner  by 
performing  some  common  relational  algebra  operations,  such  as  projection, 
join,  selection.  One  common  approach  to  parallelizing  these  operations  is  to 
employ  multistage  networks  of  modules  performing  “compare-and-exchange” 
(C&E)  operation.  This  architecture  was  identified  as  a  key  element  in  building 
optical  accelerators  for  relational  algebra  machines.  Since  optical  components 
can  be  configured  to  build  the  type  of  regular  interstage  communication 
networks  which  involves  global  connections,  the  research  effort  was  focussed 
on  designing  optical  realizations  of  the  active  units  of  this  architectures-  the 
C&E  unit.  Several  designs  based  on  digital  optical,  hybrid  optoelectronic,  and 
ploarization  devices  were  developed.  The  details  can  be  found  in  the  reprint  in 
Appendix  A.  Future  research  in  this  area  will  concentrate  on  optimizing  digital 
optical  circuits  based  on  bistable  optical  logic  devices  for  performing  the  C&E 
operations  and  studying  different  network  architectures  from  optical 
implementation  consideration. 

Pattern  matching  is  a  common  operation  to  a  variety  of  productn.n 
systems  that  form  the  heart  of  the  inference  engines.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
pattern  matching  operation  is  governed  largely  by  the  data  representation  used. 
Although  optical  techniques  have  been  widely  used  to  perform  pattern 
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recognition  on  images  and  correlations  on  time  signals,  that  experience  cannot 
be  directly  applied  to  the  pattern  matching  operations  of  symbolic  computing. 
We  have  initiated  a  task  on  analyzing  the  nature  of  various  pattern  matching 
operations  and  identifying  different  components  of  the  operation.  This  in  turn 
will  lead  to  opportunuties  for  optics  to  make  an  impact  in  giving  superior 
performance.  Chapter  III  in  the  report  described  the  framework  for  analyzing 
the  pattern  matching  operation.  In  the  coming  nine  months  this  framework  will 
be  utilized  in  defining  the  role  optics  can  play  in  this  critical  operation. 

In  summary,  the  report  identified  compare-and-exchange  and 
pattern  matching  operation  as  the  two  critical  building  blocks  for  any  future 
optical  systems  for  processing  symbolic  data.  Several  optical  designs  for 
implementing  compare-and-exchange  operation  were  formulated  and  a 
strategy  was  developed  for  investigating  the  role  of  optics  in  pattern  matching 
operation. 
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Abstract 


The  throughput  of  data-structure  'nanioulat’on  operations  oresently  limits  the  aool  ’  capi  1  i  ty  of 
database  machines.  Since  most  relational  algebra  operations  can  be  treated  as  modifications  of  so'-f” 
algorithms,  special-purpose  hardware  based  on  ^ast  sorting  algorithms  should  increase  the  oer^ormarca  o 
these  machines.  ®arallel  sorting  algorithms  neoresentable  as  self-routing,  multistage  networks  are  'tea 
for  optical  implementation  because  they  ra/juire  global  interconnects  and  simple  oarallel-orocess'ng  ^n-ts 
■^le  orocessing  units  perform  a  local  operation  called  compare-and-exchange  !C1£).  Our  goal  is  to  'ea'-: 
fast  optical  sorting  networks.  Therefore,  we  describe  Ci£  implementations  in  analog  optics,  and  I'g-ta 
optics  with  all-optical,  hybrid  optoelectronic  and  polarization  logic.  Furthermore,  we  :ei  "eat 
application  domains  of  the  networks  based  on  system  and  technology  characteristics. 

Introduction 


The  application  of  many  artificial  intelligence  (AI)  techniques  to  interactive  environments  'ike  oroces 
control  depends  on  the  throughput  of  caji-time  relational  database  machines.  Currently,  two  •."’•cugno„ 
bottlenecks  limit  AI  applicability  to  problems  with  '.mall  knowledge  bases:  the  time  to  extract  soec*':  da: 
increases  with  the  size  of  the  knowledge  base,  and  the  temporal  length  or  relational  algebra  ooe'-at-cr 
increases  with  the  amount  of  data  extracted.  Techniques  to  improve  the  former  by  oarallel  arcn'tectjra 
o'-ganization  and  operation  have  been  successful.^  These  techniques  in  conjunction  with  n'gn-soee 
processing  of  the  extracted  information  provide  the  key  to  extending  the  size  of  reai-r.'ne  'eiafona 
databases.  With  oast  exoer’ance  in  mind,  we  focus  our  attention  on  ootical  accelerators  for  ’ arge-k3'--i' 
relational-algebra  operations  to  increase  system  throughput. 

The  most  conrnon  relational  database  operations  include  special-purpose  operations  I’ke  se'ect'd’' 
projection,  division  and  join  along  with  the  logical  set  operations  of  intersection,  union,  dif'eronc®  j" 
Cartesian  product. 2  In  general  any  fast  sorting  algorithm  serves  as  a  basis  to  form  the  logical  set-'  jn 
most  of  the  special-purpose  operations.'^  All  procedures  that  sort  in  subl inear  time--less  than  c'n'- 
require  global  comunication  between  SIMO  parallel  processing  nodes--orooerties  inherent  to  many  oofca 
computing  architectures,  “arallel  sorting  algorithms— at  least  those  representable  to  first  order  as  •'^ed 
multistage  networks  of  processing  elements— are  ideal  for  implementation  on  ootical  archi tectures  oecaus 
they  -enuire  sparse,  soace-variant  interconnects  with  low  fan-in/out.  Moreover,  the  simple  orocess-'' 
elements  can  be  built  using  high-speed  ootical  devices  to  further  enhance  the  performance  :f  netwon 
architectures.  wence,  in  this  paper  we  explore  the  optical  implementation  of  multistage  networx  sor-.-- 
algori tnms. 


Sorting  with  self -routing,  multistage  networks 

9el atioral-algebra  operations  manipulate  structures  rather  than  individual  data.  In  gene'-a',  t" 
ultimate  disposition  of  each  datum  in  the  structure  depends  on  its  relative  value  and  oosition  witn  -esoec 
to  the  rest  of  the  data.  Self-routing  multistage  networks  implement  a  class  of  parallel  div'de-and-conque 
algorithms,  where  the  final  position  of  each  datum  is  calculated  using  parallel  local  position  domputat-on 
within  each  stage  along  with  sparse,  global  interconnects  between  stages.  The  local  computat’on,  cpmoare 
and-exchange  icis),  is  a  generic  local-position  calculation  and  routing  algorithm  ''or  mult'stage  "etworv 
that  can  be  modTf'ed,  through  the  addi*ion  of  a  simple  algorithm  that  eads  and  manioulates  message  tags,  : 
per'^orm  nos:  'elational-algebra  operations. 

The  self-'outing  algorithm  for  sorting  consists  of  two  separate  operations:  tomoar'son, 

cairulation  qf  axcnaiige  control  signal  occurs;  and  exchange,  where  the  data  'witching  ooe'"af:"  taxe 
place.  The  calculation  of  the  exchange  control  signa'  in  the  comparison  module  is  a  nonlinear,  -’umer'ca 
operation.  In  oarticular,  the  comparison  operation  ■'ecides  which  input  to  the  switching  -nodu'e  'S  'arge 
and  oererates  a  control  signal  for  the  exchange  univ  which  maps  the  inputs  to  appropriate’;/  codec  cucou 
channels  (*ig  1).  The  CJ£  module  represents  a  2x2  crossbar  under  distributed  control,  where  ‘.re  'cca'' 
routed  information  completel;/  determines  the  configuration  of  the  switch,  in  cantrast  to  :ent'a’':e 
control,  where  information  external  to  the  switch  determines  its  configuration.  ielf-rout'ng  •%  gro-er'e 
even  thougn  the  best  of  both  classes  of  algorithms  take  Dinogjhl^)  time  to  sort  the  data, 7.  a  aeca-s 
centra’  control  takas  an  additional  D{log2N)  time  to  direct  the  data  to  the  ca’culated  rest ■ "at  •  cr' 
Besides  the  additional  temporal  complexity,  central  control  increases  the  spatial  comolexit  /  of  fe 
by  adding  processors  and  connections.  ’’hus  the  constants  and  'nwer  order  terms  in  the  eoress'O": 
temporal  and  soatial  tomplexity  imply  that  self-routing  is  the  least  costly  solution. 
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In  order  to  oassively  rearrange  switched  data  within  each  stage,  the  orevious  stage  of  the  rotwor^  rus-. 
tag  the  data  as  "Hign"  or  "Low"  reflecting  the  outcome  of  the  exchange  unit.  Since  most  acf  /e  tof:a’ 
devices  operate  in  an  intensity  mode,  data  is  encoded  permanently  as  intensity.  The  rema’n-ng  degrees  of 
freedom  available  to  encode  the  transitory  high/low  tag  are  wavelength,  oolarization,  phase  pr  snet-a’ 
position.  As  we  will  discover  in  the  next  section,  the  encoding  strategy  chosen  for  the  tag  wil’  'est'-ot 
the  architectures  and  technologies  available  for  Ci£. 


There  are  many  networi<s  that  sort  using  self-routing  algorithms.  The  odd-even  Oitpnic  and  pe- 
Shuffle  were  originally  proposed®.’  to  sort  N*’’’  items  di stributively  in  0((log2Nj‘)  t'me;  it  «is 
Shown  that  a  large  class  of  networks  can  simulate  •‘he  shuffle-exchange  in  0({log2N)2)  time,  and  nence, 
by  self-routing  in  the  same  order  of  time.®.'  Still  other  networks  provide  lower  sorting  times  fpr  spec 
values  of  N.lo  An  optical  architecture  for  the  perfect  shuffle  nas  been  demonstrated.’*^  ■‘•e  oot 


network  architecture  for  a  sorting  application  depends  on  many  parameters  including  but  not  1-mitsd 
number  of  inputs,  the  characteristics  of  available  switching  and  routing  technology,  the  network  ; 
teristics,  systems  engineering  and  the  application  reguirements.  Since  a  detailed  trade-of'  analysis 
these  issues  cannot  be  made  without  more  theoretical  and  experimental  evidence,  we  limit  pursa'ves 
discussion  based  on  available  information. 
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Figure  2.  Sorting  with  compare-and-exchange  on  a  multistage  network 


"''e  operation  of  a  Ax4  multistage  network  of  CiE  modules  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  data  /a'ues  me  iptec 
on  the  connection  lines  between  .modules.  Since  optical  implementations  of  multistage  networks  nave  tee'* 
orooosed,‘^.^’.‘v.^^  in  the  next  section  we  focus  our  attention  on  the  active  switching  component  of  potica' 
sorting  networks,  the  CIE  modules. 


Analog  implementations 

One  approach  to  analog  comparison  requires  two  stages  of  computation:  the  ^'rst  stage  suotracts  :"e  tata 
e'ement  from  the  other,  the  second  stage  performs  a  nonlinear  sign  detection  on  the  -esult  to  prpcuce  *~9 
exchange  control  signal.  A  possible  implementation  of  the  comparison  operation  using  th's  strategy  :a''s 
*or  coherent  subtraction  of  amplitude  encoded  data  and  interferometric  phase  demodu'at'pn  -pr  s-p- 
detection.  An  incoherent  implementation  consists  of  the  addition  of  two  biased  beams,  one  ppn:-as: 
reversed,  followed  by  thresholding  at  the  b’as  for  sign  detection. 

Some  open  ’ssues  remain  concerning  any  analog  implementation  of  the  CSE  operation.  !.n  er-pr-f-ee  sorf-’p 
the  finite  accuracy  of  the  comparison  calculation  directly  limits  the  maximum  dynamic  -ange  of  tie  -npi.:;. 
In  addition,  signal  degradation  by  sampling  for  comparison,  crosstalk  noise,  and  attentuation  -n  exp-a^'ce 
are  serious  oroblems.  Since  signal  regeneration  is  not  inherent  to  analog  exchange,  the  SNR  pec-eases 
successive  stages,  "'he  signal-to-noise  rat'o  at  the  input  to  the  last  comparison  ooerifon  'jr-.-e'"  '-tps 
the  dynamic  range  of  the  inputs,  and  ultimately  limits  the  stage  cascadabi  1  ity  Since  tie  numoer  p*"  stages 
'S  the  logarithm  squared  of  the  number  pf  inouts,  and  symbolic  computing  operations  are  of  •  "deter-r- ~ a": 
size  and  orecisicf:,  the  domain  of  applicability  of  analog  multistage  network  ppmcutafprs 
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symbolic  comouting  .<ill  be  severely  limited.  Because  of  the  oroblems  «(ith  analog  aobroaches,  «e  :once'’t'ata 
on  digital  imolementations  of  CJE. 

Digital  ^molementations 

■'he  advantages  of  digital  imolementations  of  CIE  are  many.  Often,  digital  logic  ’•“generates  S'ona' 

levels.  Hence,  CIE  units  are  infinitely  cascadable.  If  crosstalk  noise  is  small  and  constant  .<ifi  'i. 
infinite  cascadadi  1  ity  imolies  that  the  number  of  inouts  is  limited  only  by  ohysical  constraints.  Hor“ov“>-, 

the  complexity  of  digital  CSE  modules  remains  constant  regardless  of  network  size  and  dynamic  'ange  of  t-e 

inouts,  contrasting  v»ith  the  network  size  dependent  dynamic  range  requirements  of  analog  CIE  modules,  "'e 
advantages  of  the  digital  approach  to  multistage  -.etworks  for  symbolic  comouting  are  compelling  enougn  to 

warrant  a  detailed  investigation  of  implementations  of  C&E  with  optical  logic. 

In  a  digital  CSE  module  the  input  word  mismatch  occurring  closest  to  the  most  sign'f’cant  bit 
the  switch  configuration.  Hence,  digital  comparison  for  sorting  is  inherently  bit  serial  and  f^e  data  's 
represented  as  binary  temporal  strings.  A  description  of  the  algorithm  for  digital  CSE  is  as  fol'ows: 

1)  insert  the  bit  streams  according  to  the  interstage  connections  into  oairs  of  channels  consistent'/ 

labeled  high/ low; 

2)  at  the  first  occurrence  of  a  mismatch  between  the  strings,  a  latching  signal  is  set  to  one; 

3)  if  the  high  channel  contains  the  larger  datum,  place  the  switch  in  the  bar-ed  conf igurat^ o-, 

otherwise  the  second  channel  contains  the  larger  datum  and  place  the  switch  in  the  crossed  configunfon; 

A)  at  the  end  of  each  string  reset  the  latch  to  zero  (Fig  3).  “^eset  control  forces  the  netwo''< 

operate  synchronously.  fhe  time  evolution  of  the  switch  position  is  illustrated  in  -igure  A  for  tyb’ci' 
input  streams. 


^  COMPMt  E  JXCHANG6 

xtstT  — zmi 

•  AT  THt  nnsT  OCCUKXENCI  Of  A  «.  I.'  IS  SET  TO  ' 
-  If  A  >  «  then  a  >  B.  DON’T  EXHANGE  £>0 

■  f  A  <  8  then  a  <  8.  exchange  ‘i-I 

•  BESET  L-0  AT  Tm£  eNO  Of  EACH  VWOHO 


-igure  3.  Digital  compare-and-exchange  rules  Figure  A.  Time  evolution  of  digital  compare-ano-excnarge 


Several  strategies  exist  for  designing  digital  optical  CIE  modules:  the  most  straightforward  oor-ow  we’i- 
developed  digital  electronic  techniques.  Direct  implementation  techniques  begin  by  forming  a  truth  tao'e 
for  the  module  that  explicitly  represents  the  mapping  between  all  possible  input  and  output  states,  -og’oa' 
minimization  then  reduces  the  truth  table  into  a  set  of  equations  whose  primitive  ooe'’itions  'orm  > 

logically  complete  set.  The  designer  then  directly  implements  the  equations  in  a  technological  suostrite 
that  supports  the  appropriate  logic  primitives,  'he  primary  advantage  of  a  direct  implementation  -5  soeec 
because  minimized  equations  possess  a  constant  temporal  depth  of  two  to  ‘‘our.  -‘owever,  c”-?c: 

implementation  is  only  useful  when  the  number  and  size  of  the  terms  in  the  equations  are  small;  otherwse 
the  soace-oandwidth  product  of  the  implementation  becomes  impracticably  large  and  one  must  '■esorc  -.3 
algorithmic  approaches,  where  the  problem  is  subdivided  into  more  tractable  units.  Algorithmic  aooroac-es 
are  undesirable  for  two  reasons;  there  is  no  generic  rocioe  for  algorithm  construction,  and  algor’tm-"’: 
temporal  and  spatial  complexity  usually  depend  on  the  size  of  the  problem. 

'he  truth  table  of  the  CSE  module  is  small  enough  to  imply  that  the  direct  approach  may  be  -eas’o'e. 
However,  as  illustrated  in  the  set  of  equations  and  circuit  derived  for  the  NANO  synthesis  3'  ISE 
-igure  5,  the  interconnect  and  processor  spatial  complexity  of  the  compare  operation  mandate  a  :3st'/, 

direct  optical  implementation  because  ootical  logic  devices  and  soace-vari ant  connect’ons  are  exoens'.e. 

But  soeciai-ouroose  primitive  operations  ’•educe  the  gate  number  and  interconnect  spatial  comoleti-./  3-  •.-“ 
dinect  implementation.  -or  example,  latching  logic  significantly  reduces  the  soatial  como'et’:/  :f  :~e 
compare  operation  as  shown  in  i^igure  B.  Catching  implies  that  some  form  of  memory  is  3rese'’t  •n  •.•’e 
gates  eliminating  the  need  for  feedback  or  flip-fioos.  'When  the  most  significant  m’smatch  -s  -'ouno  ■-  :-e 
bit  streams,  one  of  the  fi’^st-layer  logic  gates  ’atches  'nto  state  true  wnile  the  other  -ema'ns  jn'at;-ed  a: 
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fjlse.  the  second  'ayer  gate  "nust  also  latch  to  orevent  later  oit  comoansons  '-om  alt?'"'ng  ‘.■'o 
setting.  Once  set,  the  exchange  unit  reriains  latched  into  the  aoproor’ate  crossed  or  bar-ed  oos’t-cr  ..'i-,-' 
the  latching  gates  are  ’■eset.  Other  latching  logic  families,  like  those  based  on  latcning  •nve'-te'-s  '^0- 
gates,  may  form  alternative  comoarison  circuits.  However,  the  transformation  r^les  of  Boolean  jlgeora,  ’•<? 
OeMorgan's  theorem  and  logical  minimization,  in  general  do  not  aooly  to  latcn-ng  ’og’c  eo'jat’:"s. 
’’herefore,  to  form  circuits  based  on  other  latching  logic  families,  rules  must  be  ^ouno  to  transform  -."o 
equations  or  functional  circuits  must  be  constructed  by  insoection  or  trial-and-error. 


figure  5.  NANO  synthesis  of  comoare-and-exchange  figure  5.  Latching  logic  implementation  of  tne 

compare  operation 


. etching  gates  are  possible  using  a  variety  of  optical  logic  technologies.  In  oarticular,  o'staoie 
“^apry-ferot  etalons  jre  ideal  candidates  to  implement  latching  AND  gates  for  the  compare  ooe'^ation  :e 
of  their  high  speed.*  The  latching  circuit  tolerates  their  low  gain  because  the  ^an-out  of  the  'at 
gates  is  one.  Any  device  having  a  decreasing-sigmoidal  transfer  function  serves  as  an  ^nverte’*,  ‘.e.  a 

properly  biased  spatial  light  modulator  (SLM),  an  etalon  in  reflection  mode,  or  a  SEED*  ''^ig  Because 
of  thei"  speed,  comoarison  units  based  on  bistable  fabry-Perot  etalons  are  well  suited  for  n'gn  -.'ne- 
oandwidtn  product  signals. 

latching  logic  NON.LArCHING  LOGIC 


)IAS 


-igure  7.  Logic  transfer  'unctions 

Boatial-oosition-encoded  exchange  units  built  with  all-optical  logic  ’■egene’‘ate  signal  ’eve’s.  '-us. 

only  signal  to  noise,  crosstalk,  uni'ormity  and  other  systems  engineering  considerations  ’imit  tne  -'u-’oe- 
Channels  per  stage  and  the  total  number  of  stages.  Hence,  all-optical  exchange  applies  to  deep  notworvs 
wi*.n  many  nign-soesd  inputs.  As  shown  in  "igure  7,  any  device  with  a  properly  biased  sigmo'd3’-‘nc’'eas'''c 
transfer  'unction  serves  as  standard  ANO  gate.  Since  the  OR’ed  signals  are  mutually  exc'jsive. 

passive  combiner  'unctions  as  an  BR  gate.  If  the  comparison  unit  described  above  is  used  -n  ;or:unc:':'' 
with  this  exchange  module,  the  last  latching  ANO  gate  in  the  comparison  unit  along  with  the  t  on  arc  '  :*■ 
exchange  outputs  must  nave  a  gain  of  at  least  two  to  drive  the  next  unit’s  input  logic.  >  lao'for,  -.-e 
high  speed  of  the  devices  indicates  that  the  module  latency  will  be  governed  by  intra-modu’e  ■  ite’-cor-ec: 
t'mes.  Hodule  architectures  with  lenses  for  soace-'nvan ant  connections  as  shown  instead  of  space- s'" ■  i’'" 
’maging  with  hologra.ms--wi  1 1  reduce  the  interconnect  t'mes  and  increase  the  allowable  soace-o arow •  ot- 
product.  Such  architectures  allow  A-f  imaging  systems  that  collect  scattered  and  3’"’-icted  '  ont  :: 
prevent  degradation  of  the  signal-to-noise  natio  with  increasing  N.  Furthermore,  the  ’nta'-stage,  ioice- 
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variant  connection  time  determines  the  overall  sorting  system  latency,  Out  the  comoutation  can  oe  o'Da'inec 
for  high  throughout  at  the  exoense  of  increased  soatial  and  control  comolexity.  Somewhat  slower  acf  /o 
devices,  like  the  SEED,  can  be  used  for  exchange,  but  they  may  increase  the  system  latency  and  -educa  t"e 
throughput.  In  any  case,  the  information  on  each  channel  following  a  latching  ooerat’on  may  nave  a  n'gne'" 
bandwidth  than  the  comparison  logic  to  increase  throughput,  but  the  bit  rate  must  be  slower  than  tn® 
exchange  logic. 

’he  potential  throughput  is  greatly  increased  if  the  exchange  module  uses  passive  switches  that  al’ow 
trailing  information  to  propagate  at  optical  media  time-bandwidths.  Polarization  encoded  switching  js'og 
Wolloston  prisms  and  controllable  half-wave  plates^Ms  one  technology  that  performs  passive  routing,  i 
photoactivated,  polarization  encoded  exchange  unit  is  shown  in  Figure  9.  A  photodiode,  photoconductor  or 
phototransistor  receives  the  exchange  signal  and  produces  an  electric  field  dependent  change  in  the  polari¬ 
zability  of  the  dynamic  half-wave  plate  through  the  electrooptic  effect.  When  activated,  the  dynamic  na'*- 
wave  p’ate  rotates  the  polarization  of  the  orthogonally  polarized  signal  beams  through  990';  thereby  act-ng 
as  a  passive  switch.  Subsequently,  the  Wolloston  prism  or  polarizing  beamsplitter  separates  the  h'gn  and 
low  channels.  The  advantage  of  polarization  switching,  in  addition  to  its  passive  nature,  is  that  exchange 
occurs  in  one  stage  and  the  data  may  occupy  the  same  spatial  channel.  Moreover,  the  fan-out  of  the  orev’Cus 
comparison  module  need  only  be  one.  However,  the  frame  rate  of  optically  controlled,  dynamic  njif.^^ve 
device  arrays  is  presently  constrained  to  the  millisecond  regime  by  combined  optical  and  eiect-'ca’ 
switching  power  dissipation  limitations.  With  such  new  materials  as  ferroelectric  liquid  crystals,  t"e 
response  time  can  be  pushed  to  microseconds  using  a  photoconductor  or  photodiode,  or  possibly  nanoseconds 
using  phototransistors  and  low  density  arrays.  Since  exchange  based  on  polarization-tagging  -s  "on- 
regenerative.  the  cascadabi  1  ity  and  the  number  of  inputs  is  primarily  limited  by  absorptive,'  di^^-active, 
sampling  and  scattering  losses.  A  polarization-preserving  SUM  or  etalon  will  regenerate  each  channel  at  t^e 
exoense  of  reduced  time-bandwidth  product.  For  all  these  reasons,  polarization  coded  exchange  aooi'es  to 
small  networks  with  long,  ultra-high  time-bandwidth  product  packets  or  large  networks  with  slower  signals. 


I  PHOTOCONDUCTOR 
r~l  MODULATOR  WITH  MEMORY 
POLARIZING  BEAMSPLITTER 


Figure  3.  Polarization  encoded  exchange 


’here  are  other  comparison  technologies  compatible  with  polarization  exchange  besides  all-ootica'  'og':. 
In  particular,  electro-optic  latching  logic  is  well  suited  for  the  comparison  operation.  A  two-stage  s.iO- 
system  of  detectors  and  modulators  is  shown  in  Figure  9.  The  modulators  are  nonlinear  and  normal’/  trans¬ 
mitting;  a  signal  from  a  detector  converts  the  corresponding  modulator  to  opaque.  For  correct  ooe-ar’cn, 
the  second  stage  of  comparison  logic  must  latch  to  opaque,  thus  blocking  the  exchange  signal  wnen  A  •$ 
greater  than  3,  and  the  subsequent  exchange  unit  must  latch  to  the  crossed  position  when  the  exchange  signa’ 
indicates  that  3  is  greater  than  A.  Hence,  a  reset  signal  is  needed  at  both  these  ooints  to  process 
subsequent  messages.  Latching  electrooptic  devices  could  use  ’LZT  or  the  lower  switching  energy  *?'—o- 
electr-ic  liquid  crystals  as  the  bistable  mater’al.  3ecause  of  the  frame  rate  limitations  of  eiect-oopf  ; 
device  arrays,  the  bandwidth  of  the  message  headers  is  limited. 
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Figure  9.  Comparison  .vith  electro-optic  latching  logic 
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Hybrid  aptoelectronic  syste^is  ars  oossible  -(here  ootics  oerforms  communication  ^unctions  and  a'ect'C"': 
circuits  comoute  the  CIS  ooeration.  "or  regenerative  ’ogic,  the  active  ootical  devices  can  ce  three-oort 
modulators,^'  light  emitting  diodes  or  laser  diodes.  High  oerformance  circuits  for  comoanson  are  exoectad 
to  have  '•esoonse  times  limited  by  the  CaAs  electronics  to  a  few  SHz.lo  The  hyorid  technology  ’s  ootenfa''/ 
oowerful,  but  still  in  its  infancy:  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  oredict  relevant  domains  df 

aoolicability. 

An  alternative  aobroach  emoloys  an  electronic  circuit  for  comoarison  and  integrated  ootical  circuit";/  *or 
exchange.  Oelays  must  be  introduced  in  the  'ibers  so  that  the  result  of  the  comoarison  ooeration  "eacnes 
the  IOC  before  the  data.  However,  the  samoHng  losses  are  considerable,  so  without  ootical  imo’if'e's  to 
regenerate  signal  levels  the  size  of  the  networtc  is  limited.  Ootical  amolifiers  have  noise  oroolems  but  can 
be  expected  to  improve  dramatically  considering  the  amount  of  research  conducted  in  this  area.  An  -rte- 
grated  optics  approach  related  to  the  three-oort  hybrid  architecture  is  shown  in  figure  10.  One  e'ec- 
tronically  controlled  switch  is  used  to  regenerate  the  signal  and  a  subseguent  switch  routes  tie  s'gna'  to 
the  proper  output.  Thus,  the  size  of  the  network  is  limited  by  physical  constraints  and  the  soeed  o*  t"? 
electronic  circuit  governs  the  delay.  However,  electronic  and  integrated  optic  circuit  couoling  •%  an 
immature  technology. 

otTtCToe 

AMO 

AMPUFICR 
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Figure  10.  Electronics  for  comparison,  integrated  optics  for  exchange 

Conclusions 


"he  comoare  4  exchange  ooeration  can  be  implemented  with  a  variety  of  ootical  technologies,  "‘'e  oot'-al 
technology  depends  on  the  requirements  of  the  application  of  interest.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  yet  rjva 
reliable  figures  for  roiational-algebra  ooeration  requirements  in  terms  of  input  and  cutout  'crmats, 
relation  size,  soeed,  power,  and  throughout.  This  information  is  needed  to  determine  if  any  of  the  tec"- 
nologies  will  be  competitive  with  electronic  systems.  However,  the  all-ootical,  polarization,  e’ectrooot-: 
and  hybrid  approaches  to  CJE  appear  viable.  In  addition,  multistage  networks  of  CIE  modules  may  be  usa^u’ 
for  "elated  problems  with  different  performance  requirements  including  telecommunication  and  int3"-oroces5or 
message  routing. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Symbolic  computation  differs  from  its  conventional 
numeric  cousin  in  several  fundamental  ways.  Foremost  among 
the  differences  is  the  set  of  applications  each  intends  to 
address.  Typical  symbolic  computing  applications  include 
logical  inference,  information  extraction,  problem  solving, 
and  text/ speech/ image  understanding.  These  applications 
typically  require  the  processing  of  large  amounts  of 
information.  In  addition,  many  symbolic  computing 

application  environments  are  interactive  and  characterized 
by  real-time  performance  requirements. 

Using  conventional  serial  hardware,  however,  the  time 
it  takes  to  process  large  amounts  of  symbolic  information 
precludes  real-time  applications  because  the  minimum  time 
interval  is  fixed  by  practical  considerations.  For 
instance,  multiplying  two  matrices  takes  O(N^)  steps,  where 
NxN  is  the  number  of  elements  in  each  matrix,  and  serial 
sorting  can  be  done  in  no  less  than  O(NlogN)  time  steps, 
where  N  is  the  length  of  the  list.^  In  addition,  serial 
operations  can  only  be  pipelined  to  a  limited  degree: 

usually  a  memory  fetch  can  occur  while  the  cpu  is  processing, 
another  piece  of  data,  but  only  one  processing  step  can  be 
performed  at  a  time.  Fortunately  many  symbolic  computing 
operations  have  parallel  algorithms  that  are  pipelinable, 

and  thus  may  run  faster  on  parallel  machines. 

Symbolic  computing  applications  that  are  parallelizable 
include  calculating  the  transitive  closure,  shortest  path  or 
connected  components  of  a  relational  graph.  In  addition, 
pruning  a  graph  by  consistent  labeling  with  parallel  matrix 
operations  may  reduce  subsequent  graph  search  times. 
Parallel  algorithms  for  image  and  signal  recognition  include 
filtering  and  large  kernel  convolution  and  correlation.  The 
logical  set  and  relational  algebra  operations  like 
intersection,  union,  division,  projection,  join,  and 
cartesian  product  also  can  be  speeded-up  by  parallel 

algorithms.  In  the  rest  of  this  report  we  will  focus  on 

sorting,  which  is  common  to  both  symbolic  and  conventional 
computation.  We  will  begin  by  reviewing  the  existing 
parallel  sorting  algorithms.  Parallel  algorithms  for  the 
other  symbolic  computing  operations  will  be  the  subject  of 
future  research. 

Because  of  the  real-time  and  large  N  constraints  of 
symbolic  computation,  we  will  confine  our  discussions  to 
parallel  algorithms  where  the  sorting  time  grows  sublinearly 
with  N:  this  immediatly  excludes  linear  arrays.  Usually  the 
uniform  cost  criterion  is  assvimed  when  comparing  algorithms, 
where  all  steps  of  the  computation  are  of  the  same  duration 
and  processing,  interconnect,  and  memory  elements  and 
operations  are  equally  costly.  Of  course  the  uniform  cost 
criterion  is  not  applicable  to  systems  with  varying  hardware 
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characteristics.  In  addition,  all  relative  order  argvments 
only  apply  for  asymptotic  values  of  N  where  constants  and 
lower  order  terms  are  ignored.^  However,  N  is  bounded  by 
technology  constraints  so  the  magnitude  of  the  constants  can 
be  important  when  comparing  real  systems.  Clearly 
technology  and  architecture  dependent  constants  and  relative 
costs  are  critical  in  a  meaningful  trade-off  analysis 
between  sorting  systems.  The  following  analysis  will  focus 
on  these  subtleties  and  result  in  the  specification  of 
optimal  sorting  systems  with  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
symbolic  computing  applications. 

Sorting  can  be  perforaed  on  2-D  array  of  processing 
elements  in  sublinear  0(N^/^)  time.^  The  nearest-neighbor 
communication  of  meshes  allows  the  minmum  temporal  increment 
to  be  extremely  small.  Moreover,  the  2-D  topology  makes 
them  particularly  well  suited  for  implementation  with  2-D 
technologies  like  electronics.  While  simple  matrix 
operations  can  be  pipelined  for  high  throughput,  most 
complex  mesh  algorithms  like  sorting  are  not  pipelinable; 
and  therefore,  the  system  throughput  equals  the  latency.  In 
the  high  performance  sorting  applications  found  in  symbolic 
computing,  achieving  a  modest  sublinear  temporal  complexity 
without  pipelining  is  inadequate.  Hence  we  must  consider 
alternative  sorting  architectures. 

The  most  powerful  class  of  parallel  algorithms  are 
based  on  reconfigurable  global  communications  between 
parallel  processing  elements  and  a  common  memory;  hence  they 
are  called  shared  memory  machines.^  The  processing  elements 
are  fully  connected  through  the  memory  and  allow  varying 
degrees  of  simultaneous  memory  reads  and  writes.  Of  the 
three  general  classes  of  parallel  algorithms,  shared  memory 
computer  algorithms  can  perform  operations  with  the  lowest 
number  of  time  steps.  For  instance,  sorting  can  be 
performed  in  O(logN)  time  and  many  graph  problems  benefit 
from  shared  memory.  Abstract  shared  memory  machines  can 
also  simulate  both  the  mesh  and  network  computers  with  no 
time  delay. 

While  the  temporal  complexity  of  shared  memory 
algorithms  may  be  low,  they  usually  require  significantly 
more  spatial  resources  than  the  mesh  algorithms.  In 
addition  to  limiting  the  size  of  the  shared  memory 
implementations,  there  is  also  a  breakdown  of  the  uniform 
cost  criterion  when  comparing  shared  memory  machines  with 
meshes  due  to  the  globally  reconfigurable  interconnect. 
Global  reconfiguration  takes  much  more  time  in  real  systems 
than  a  simple  nearest  neighbor  communication:  the 
reconfiguration  time  increases  substantially  with  N,  the 
number  of  processing  elements  in  the  architecture.  Thus 
shared  memory  implementations  will  be  limited  by  practical 
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considerations  to  small-scale  parallel  architectures,  which 
will  not  be  optimal  for  sorting  applications  in  symbolic 
computing. 

Fortunately  there  is  an  alternative  to  the  mesh  and 
shared  memory  approaches  to  parallel  computer  architecture 
which  we  call  network  architectures.  Network  architectures 
are  characterized  by  fixed,  global  communications  between 
simple  parallel  processing  elements.  Sorting  algorithms 
exist  for  network  architectures  that  can  be  pipelined,  have 
low  <lelaii.  O(log^N),  and  moderate  spatial  complexity 
O(Nlog^N).^  However  in  electronic  network  implementations, 
the  global  communications  limit  the  maximum  N  and  the 
minimum  temporal  interval  from  above  and  below  respectively. 
Optical  network  implementations  on  the  other  hand  are 
capable  of  building  very  large  networks  where  the  minimum 
temporal  interval  is  limited  by  the  propagation  distance  and 
the  speed  of  light.  At  one  nanosecond  per  foot,  connection 
occurs  quite  rapidly  in  either  fiber  optic,  bulk  optical,® 
or  holographic'  systems.  Thus  the  minimiom  temporal 
increment  and  N  of  optical  networks  can  approach  that  of 
electronic  meshes.  The  network  architectures  also  obtain  a 
low  temporal  complexity  at  the  cost  of  reasonable  spatial 
complexity  while  retaining  the  ability  to  pipeline  the 
sorting  operation. 

From  the  preceding  discussion  it  appears  that  network 
sorting  algorithms  are  optimal  for  symbolic  computing 
applications.  In  addition,  optical  networks  are  favored 
over  their  electronic  counterparts  because  of  their  large 
size  and  bandwidth.  The  remainder  of  this  report  is  devoted 
to  issues  concerning  the  optical  implementation  of  network 
sorting  algorithms.  The  first  section  details  the  design  of 
optical  implementations  of  the  active  portion  of  the  network 
sorting  algorithms,  the  compare-and-exchange  operation.  We 
propose  using  a  distinctive  feature  of  optical  devices, 
namely  bistablity,  that  enables  the  construction  of  simple, 
hardwired  circuits.  At  the  end  of  this  section  we  show  how 
the  properties  of  optical  device  families  can  be  used  to 
project  the  application  domains  of  the  resulting  sorting 
networks.  This  paper  has  been  accepted  to  a  special  issue 
of  Applied  Optics  on  optical  computing. 

In  the  second  and  last  section  we  demonstrate  an  all- 
optical  implementation  of  the  compare-and-exchange  operation 
using  ZnS  interference  filters.  This  was  a  colladaorative 
effort  between  BDM  and  the  Optical  Circuitry  Cooperative  of 
the  Optical  Sciences  Center  at  the  University  of  Arizona. 
This  paper  has  been  accepted  to  a  special  issue  of  the  IEEE 
Journal  of  Selected  Areas  in  Communications  on  photonic 
switching. 
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ABSTRACT 

Sorting  is  central  to  the  solution  of  nan/  knowledge^basad  and 
switching  problems  in  advanced  computation  and  communication  s/stems. 
Parallel-pipelined  sorting  algorithms  are  appropriate  for  applications 
that  demand  high  throughput,  low  delay  and  many  data  channels.  One 
such  algorithm,  the  bitonic  sort,  can  be  implemented  with  passive 
perfect  shuffle  Interconnects  between  active  stages  of  compare-and- 
exchange  elements.  In  this  paper  we  focus  on  optical  hardware  to 
implement  the  C&E  operation  and  show  that  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
distinctive  feature  of  optical  logic,  nasMly  bistability,  comparison 
circuits  of  remarkable  simplicity  are  attainable.  We  describe 
implementations  of  C&E  In  a  variety  of  optical  device  technologies 
capable  of  performing  latching  and  nonlatching  logic.  Based  on  the 
device  chancteristlcs  we  outline  potential  application  areas  for  each 
technology. 
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INTRODOCriOM 


In  the  early  seventies  it  was  estimated  that  25X  of  all  computer 
time  was  devoted  to  sorting. i  With  the  widespread  application  of 
dedicated  micro-controllers  it  is  unlikely  that  this  is  still  true: 
however,  sorting  remains  one  of  the  most  common  tasks  in  general- 
purpose  computation.  For  instance,  databases  and  expert  systems  often 
sort  the  elements  of  a  data  structure  to  simplify  searching  and  the 
addition  of  new  elements.  Furthermore,  data  manipulation  operations 
like  projection.  set  union  and  intersection  can  be  directly 
implemented  by  modified  sorting  algorithms. ^  Typically,  knowledge- 
baaed  systems  operate  on  large  numbers  of  related  elements  of 
information.  As  a  general  rule  the  number  of  parallel  steps  necessary 
to  sort  a  data  structure  depends  on  the  number  of  elements  and  the 
faster  a  sorting  algorithm  is.  the  more  resources  it  requires.  In 
other  words  the  temporal  complexity  of  the  sorting  problem  is  reduced 
at  the  expense  of  increased  spatial  complexity.  Thus  faced  with  a 
maximum  amount  of  spatial  resources  and  a  minimum  switching  delay 
allowed  by  device-physics  considerations,  the  time  it  takes  to  sort 
large  structures  in  knowledge-based  systems  can  prohibit  real-time 
applicatioam. 

In  addition  to  its  widespread  use  in  computation,  sorting  is  also 
important  in  communications . >  In  particular,  parallel  processor 
architectures  can  be  interconnected  by  pipelined  sorting  networks 
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serving  as  ffleasage  passing  systems. ^  Similarly.  telecommunication 
packet  switches  can  be  based  on  sorting  networks. ^  Just  as  in 
knowledge-based  systems,  the  hardware  sorters  for  massively  parallel 
architectures  and  subscriber  loop  communications  must  process  large 
numbers  of  parallel  channels  with  low  delay.  More  importantly 
however,  the  sorting  networks  in  communications  must  keep  up  with  the 
data  and  packet  generation  rates — which  can  be  considerable  in  large¬ 
grained  parallel  architectures  and  in  trunk  and  video 
telecommunications.  Hence,  demands  on  the  throughput  of  the  sorting 
hardware  mandate  the  use  of  parallel,  pipelined  sorting  algorithms. 
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A  sorting  algorithm  that  fulfills  tho  combined  requirements  of 
low  temporal  and  spatial  complexity  along  with  high  throughput  is  the 
bitonic  network. 3  The  bitonic  network  can  be  pipelined  in  a 
multistage  architecture  that  requires  global  interconnects  and  active 
compare -and-exchange  modules.  It  has  been  recognized  that 
optical  interconnects  can  provide  the  global  connections  needed 
between  the  stages .  ^  ^  In  addition,  previous  research  described 
optical  implementations  of  the  exchange  portion  of  the  active  modules 
using  polarization  switches, *  directional  couplers^o  and  hybrid 
optoelectronic  circuits. In  this  paper  we  show  the  feasibility  of 
simple,  hardwired  implementations  of  C&S  in  which  all  the  processing 
is  performed  either  optically  or  electrooptically .  Specifically  we 
propose  using  a  family  of  devices  for  the  comparison  operation  that 
employs  bistability  to  combine  logic  and  memory  in  a  single  device — 
obviating  the  need  for  external  feedback  as  in  flip~flopa.  In  the 
next  section  we  review  the  properties  of  the  bitonic  algorithm  and  its 
implications  to  electronic  and  optical  implementations.  In  the  last 
section  we  describe  implementations  of  C&K  using  all-optical,  hybrid 
optoelectronic  and  electrooptic  logic  devices.  Based  on  the  device 
characterimties,  we  outline  the  properties  of  the  ensuing  networks  and 
their  potamAial  application  domains. 
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PIPELINED  BITONIC  SORTING  NETWORKS 


A  bitonic  sequence  of  length  N  is  composed  of  two  sorted 
subsequences  of  length  N/2.  one  monotonically  increasing,  the  other 
decreasing.  The  bitonic  merge  combines  the  subsequences  into  a  sorted 
sequence  of  length  N  using  logN  stages,  each  stage  composed  of 
compare-and-exchange  modules  and  fixed  interconnections  between 
stages.  The  bitonic  sorting  algorithm  for  an  arbitrarily  ordered 
input  list  uses  a  divide-and-conquer  strategy  which  begins  by  applying 
the  bitonic  merge  to  bitonic  sequences  of  length  2,  generating  sorted 
sequences  of  length  2  and  bitonic  sequences  of  length  4.  By  repeated 
application  of  the  bitonic  merge,  sorted  and  bitonic  sequences  of 
twice  the  length  of  those  in  the  previous  stage  are  formed.  Thus,  it 
takes  logN  applications  of  the  bitonic  merge  to  produce  a  sorted 
sequence  of  length  N.  Since  the  kth  merge  takes  log  k  steps,  the  time 
complexity  of  the  bitonic  sort  is  0(logN)a.  If  we  have  a  pipelined 
bitonic  sorting  network  then  there  are  N/2  compare-and-exchange 
modules  per  stage:  thus,  the  spatial  complexity  is  0(N(logN)2). 
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Pip«lin«d  bitonic  networks  are  difficult  to  implement  with 
electronic  technology  for  several  reasons.  Because  of  the  length  and 
complexity  of  the  interstage  interconnects,  2-D  layouts  of  the 
networks  require  area  and  communication  distances  that  grow  faster 
than  N,  the  number  of  data  channels.  i*  In  such  wire-limited 
architectures  the  signal  propagation  delays  are  dependent  on  the 
number  of  channels  and  contribute  to  the  overall  sorting  delay. 
Similarly,  the  long  wires  require  large,  high-power  drivers  that 
dominate  the  total  system  power  for  large  values  of  N.  Moreover  the 
maximum  signal  bandwidth,  and  thus  the  throughput,  is  proportional  to 
the  difference  in  length  of  the  wires  in  a  stage  or  their  RC  time 
constants,  whichever  is  larger.  With  the  addition  of  high-speed 
buffers  the  time-skew  limited  throughput  can  be  increased  at  the 
expense  of  increased  delay.  In  conclusion,  pipelined  bitonic  sorting 
networks  in  electronics  are  limited  to  applications  with  small  numbers 
of  data  channels  and  low  signal  bandwidths. 

Optical  technology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well-suited  to 
implement  the  interconnects  needed  in  sorting  networks ^ ^  Each 
bitonic  interstage  connection  pattern  can  be  emulated  by  a  number  of 
perfect  shuffles  with  global,  space-variant  communications . ^ 3  Free- 
space  optical  implementations  of  the  perfect  shuffle  have  been 
demonstrated^ 4 t s  that  exploit  the  third  dimension  for  non-interacting 
communication  channels.  Since  the  active  devices  must  share  area  only 
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with  the  connections’  input  and  ouput  transducers  rather  than  the 
connections  themselves.  sorters  with  large  numbers  of  channels  can  be 
fit  into  small  areas  and  volumes.  Besides  the  area  and  volume 
advantages.  3-D  interconnects  permit  the  interstage  delay  to  be 
independent  of  the  number  of  channels.  Thus  in  contrast  to 
electronics,  the  overall  sorting  delay  grows  only  with  the  number  of 
stages.  Moreover  for  the  moderate  distances  present  in  these 
architectures,  the  optical  drive  power  is  independent  of  the 
communication  distance.  These  passive  optical  systems  also  have 
minimal  time  skew  and  may  communicate  information  at  optical  media 
bandwidths;  thus.  the  sorting  throughput  can  be  quite  large  and  is 
limited  in  practice  by  the  response  time  of  the  active  devices. 
Finally  due  to  the  prevalence  of  optical  technology  in  mass  storage 
and  communication  environments,  the  data  to  be  sorted  may  already  be 
in  optical  form.  In  conclusion,  optical  technology  will  be 
competitive  for  sorting  applications  with  large  numbers  of  channels 
and/or  high  bandwidth  signals. 

The  limiting  feature  of  optical  multistage  sorting  networks,  in 
contrast  to  electronic  implementations.  is  not  the  passive 
interconnmetion  network,  but  the  active  processing  performed  in 
parallel  between  each  communication  step.  The  advantages  of  optical 
interconnections  for  sorting  that  we  outlined  above  are  dependent  on 
the  existence  of  optically  compatible  2-channel  sorting  elements,  the 


C4E  module  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  compare  operation  determines  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  information  on  the  two  input  channels. 
Depending  on  the  result  of  the  comparison  operation,  the  exchange 
operation  directs  the  larger  and  smaller  input  data  to  the  output 
channels  marked  high  and  low.  respectively.  A  pipelined  bitonic 
sorter  on  a  perfect  shuffle  connected  network  is  presented  in  Figure 
2. 
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Condition  1)  if  high  >=  low  th«n  high  ->  high  and  low  ->  low 


Condition  2)  if  high  <  low  than  high  ->  low  and  low  ->  high 


Fig.  1  Compara  k  Exchanga  Rulaa 
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Figure  1.  Compare-and-Exchange  Module. 
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Figure  2.  Pipelined  Bitonic  Sorter  on  a  Perfect  Shuffle  Connected 
Network . 


AHAL06  IMPLBONTATION  OF  C0MPAR8  AND  EXCHANGE  MODOLS: 


Analog  implementations  of  C5tE  have  been  proposed  for  associative 
memories  and  self -organizing  systems  is.  Jn  this  application,  their 
role  is  to  identify  the  element  of  a  vector  with  the  maximum  value 
using  a  binary-tree  architecture.  Knowledge-based  systems  that  do  not 
involve  high  accuracy  data  could  potentially  use  analog  C&E  and 
related  operations  for  sorting  and  logical  set  operations. 
Unfortunately,  analog  sorting  systems  require  system  dynamic  range 
much  larger  than  the  dynamic  range  of  inputs.  For  the  moment,  let  us 
assume  that  we  desire  error-free  sorting  by  multistage  analog  CAE. 
Then  the  finite  accuracy  of  each  analog  comparison  calculation  in  the 
first  stage  places  an  initial  upper  bound  on  the  allowable  dynamic 
range  of  the  inputs.  In  addition,  multistage  analog  systems  lacking 
signal  restoration  accumulate  noise  which  further  limits  the  useful 
dynamic  range.  Hence,  noise  introduced  by  non-uniform  gain  and 
crosstalk  during  or  between  the  CAE  processes  is  the  most  serious 
limiting  factor  since  it  will  increase  with  each  stage  of  the 
calculation.  Clearly,  the  lowest  signal-to-noise  ratio  is  present  at 
the  last  stage  of  the  calculation  and  places  the  tightest  restrictions 
on  the  allowable  dynamic  range  of  the  inputs.  If  a  specific  dynamic 
range  is  desired  for  the  inputs  then  the  noise  introduced  by  the 
system  limits  the  number  of  possible  stages.  Since  the  number  of 
stages  is  the  logarithm  or  the  logarithm  squared  of  the  number  of 
inputs  in  deterministic  sorting  and  selection  networks,  respectively. 


noise  also  limits  the  number  of  data  channels.  Because  of  these 
apparent,  problems  with  analog  approaches,  we  now  turn  to  digital 
Implementations  of  C^lE. 

DIGITAL  IMPLBMEMTATIOMS  OF  COHPAfiS-AND-EXCHANGS  MODOLB: 

Digital  implementations  of  CAE  have  several  advantages  over 
analog  approaches . ^ ^  A  digital  representation  of  data  permits  any 
finite  dynamic  range  for  the  input  values  by  simply  specifying  the 
number  of  bits.  In  addition  digital  logic  can  restore  signal  levels, 
and  hence,  the  CAE  units  can  be  cascaded  indefinitely.  If  crosstalk 
noise  in  the  network  is  low  and  independent  of  the  number  of  data 
channels,  indefinite  cascadability  implies  that  the  number  of  data 
channels  is  limited  only  by  device-physics  constraints  like  space  and 
power.  In  contrast  to  analog  implementations,  for  bit-serial  data  the 
internal  complexity  of  the  digital  CAB  modules  remains  constant 
regardless  of  the  network  size  and  the  dynamic  range  of  the  inputs. 
Moreover,  the  low  fan-in  and  -out  of  the  bitonic  network  compensate 
for  the  low  contrast  and  gain,  respectively,  in  the  active  optical 
devices.  Thus,  the  device  requirements  of  the  digital  approach  to 
multistage  sorting  networks  appear  to  be  compatible  with  the 
characteristics  of  optical  and  electrooptical  technology.  In  this 
section  we  will  show  that  CAE  has  simple,  hardwired  implementations 
that  benefit  from  the  bistable  nature  of  many  optical  devices. 
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In  a  digital  CitE  module  the  comparison  operation  can  be 
considered  as  a  search  for  the  most  significant  bit  mismatch  between 
the  binary  representations  of  the  input  data.  The  input  word  mismatch 
occurring  closest  to  the  most  significant  bit  determines  which  datum 
is  larger,  and  thus,  the  switch  configuration.  A  rough  outline  of  a 
serial  algorithm  for  digital  C&E  schematically  shown  in  Figure  1  is  as 
follows : 

1)  input  the  data  streams  A  and  B  moat  significant  bit  first  into  the 
high/low  channels  of  the  C^tE  module. 

2)  compare  the  two  channels  bit  by  bit;  at  the  first  occurrence  of  a 
mismatch  between  the  strings,  proceed  to  step  3  ; 

3)  if  the  mismatch  is  such  that  the  A  channel  contains  the  larger 
datum,  place  the  switch  in  the  barred  configuration  (i.e.  non-exchange 
position),  otherwise  the  B  channel  contains  the  larger  datum  and  place 
the  switch  in  the  crossed  configuration  (i.e.  exchange  position); 

The  time  evolution  of  the  switch  position  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  3  for  typical  input  streams.  The  input  data  streams  can  be 
routed  by  the  exchange  switch  subsequent  to  or  even  concurrent  with 
comparison  since  up  until  the  first  mismatch  the  data  streams  are 
identical.  Once  the  most  significant  mismatch  has  been  detected  and 
the  exchange  switch  configuration  determined,  for  correct  operation 
the  exchange  switch  must  be  insensitive  to  any  subsequent  mismatches. 
This  property  can  be  achieved  in  a  number  of  ways,  the  most  common 
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being  feedback  of  the  previous  result  of  the  comparison  operation. 
Likewise,  external  flip-flops  can  record  whether  or  not  the  mismatch 
has  occurred  and  in  which  direction  the  switch  should  be  set.  Hence 
at  the  beginning  of  each  word  comparison  the  feedback  signal  or  flip- 
flops  must  be  reset  to  signify  the  mismatch  has  yet  to  occur. 

LATCHING  LOGIC  DESIGN  OF  COMPARISON  ONIT 

Setting  the  exchange  switch  in  a  particular  configuration  until 
reset  consists  of  remembering  whether  or  not  a  mismatch  has  occurred 
and  into  which  state,  crossed  or  barred,  the  switch  should  be  fixed. 
However,  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  the  circuit  we  propose  making  the 
memory  function  inherent  to  the  logic  devices  that  perform  comparison. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  using  the  bistability  present  in  nonlinear 
logic  devices  with  internal  feedback.  For  example  the  transfer 
function  of  a  latching  AND  gate  is  shown  in  Figure  4(a).  While 
operating  in  latching  mode,  the  device  is  biased  up  into  the  bistable 
loop.  When  the  AND  condition  is  first  met,  the  state  of  the  switch 
shifts  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bistable  loop.  Since  subsequent 
removal  of  all  the  Inputs  except  for  the  bias  does  not  change  the 
output  of  the  gate,  the  gate  is  effectively  latched  into  the  logical 
state  trum*.  Previously  the  only  proposed  uses  for  bistability  in 
optical  computers  was  for  delay  lines  or  memory  elements . ^ ^  ^ ^  By 
extending  the  techniques  we  have  presented  here,  it  can  be  shown  that 
latching  HAND,  OR,  and  NOR  gates  are  possible  with  appropriate 
bistable  loops  and  bias  levels. 
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LATCHING  LOGIC 


Figure  4(a).  Transfer  Function  of  a  Latching  and  Gate. 


Figure  4(b).  Latching  and  Implementation  of  Compare  Operation. 
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One*  one  understands  how  latching  logic  works,  the  next  task  is 
to  build  latching  logic  circuits  that  perform  a  useful  function. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  of  any  general  methods  to  design 
latching  logic  circuits  based  on  a  description  of  the  intended  circuit 
function.  However,  we  succeeded  in  designing  the  latching  AND  circuit 
for  comparison  shown  in  Figure  4(b)  that  operates  in  the  following 
manner.  The  top  and  bottom  first  layer  AND  gates  are  designed  to 
latch  at  the  first  occurrence  of  the  mismatches  ( Ai  >  Bi  )  and 
(Bi  >  Ai  ) ,  respectively.  If  (Ai  >  Bi  )  occurs  before  (Bi  >  Ai  )  then 
the  top  gate  latches  to  true  while  the  output  of  the  bottom  gate  is 
unlatched  at  false.  The  latched  output  of  the  top  gate  is  then 
inverted  to  false,  preventing  the  second  layer  gate  from  ever  latching 
to  the  state  (exchange  =  true),  regardless  of  changes  in  the  state  of 
the  bottom  gate.  Thus  the  output  of  the  comparison  module  is 
effectively  latched  to  the  state  (exchange  :  false).  Conversely,  if 
(Bi  >  Ai  )  occurs  before  (Ai  >  Bi  )  the  bottom  gate  latches  to  true 
while  the  top  gate  remains  unlatched  at  false.  Thus  the  second  layer 
gate  and  output  of  the  comparison  modules  is  directly  latched  to  the 
state  (exchange  =  true).  Since  removal  of  the  bias  causes  all  the 
latching  gmtee  to  relax  to  the  false  state,  the  complement  of  the 
inter-word  reset  signal  should  be  used  as  the  bias  to  all  of  the 
latching  gates.  Since  each  gate  latches  at  most  once  per  word,  the 
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switching  dut/  cycla-'a^d  hance  power  dissipation  in  tha  comparison 
modula-'dacraasas  with  increasing  word  length.  Other  latching  logic 
families,  like  those  based  on  latching  NANO  gates,  form  the  basis  of 
alternative  comparison  circuits. 20 

OPTICAL  IMPLEMENTATIONS  OF  LATCHING  LOGIC  FOR  COMPARISON 

Latching  logic  gates  can  be  fabricated  using  a  variety  of  optical 
logic  technologies.  Each  device  technology  has  associated  with  it  a 
set  of  performance  characteristics  that  are  crucial  to  the  selection 
of  the  relevant  application  domain.  Among  the  critical 
characteristics  are  switching  speed,  power,  wavelength  of  operation, 
size  and  technological  maturity.  In  this  section,  we  will  highlight  a 
few  of  these  device  technologies  and  show  how  their  individual 
characteristics  limit  their  intended  applications. 

Bistable  Fabry-Perot  etalons  can  Implement  latching  AND  gates  for 
the  compare  operation.  The  latching  circuit  we  outlined  above 
tolerates  the  low  gain  and  contrast  of  etalons  because  the  fan-out  and 
-in  required  of  the  latching  gates  is  at  most  one  and  three, 
respectively.  Because  of  their  high  speed  21  nonlinear  etalons  are 
well  suiteA  for  switching  broadband  signals.  The  speed  of  the 
latching  circuits  based  on  etalons  may  be  limited  by  the  cavity  build¬ 
up  time  required  to  reach  the  stable  state.  A  device  with  a 
nonsymmetric  cycle  time  2a  (fast  switch-on  and  alow  switch-off)  is 
useful  if  the  packet  frequency  is  small  compared  to  the  bit  frequency 
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Since  at  a  fixed  bandwidth  the  power  dissipation  in  each  comparison 
module  decreases  with  increasing  header  length,  large  networks  based 
on  etalon  comparison  may  be  feasible.  However  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
next  section.  large  networks  demand  signal  restoration  whose  total 
power  dissipation  grows  with  the  bandwidth  and  network  size.  Anyhow, 
at  a  fixed  bandwidth  the  power  dissipation  in  the  comparison  module 
decreases  with  decreasing  packet  frequency.  This  is  especially  useful 
for  applications  that  generate  vary  long  packets  relatively 
infrequently  such  as  inter-computer  communications  and  video 
telecommunication . 

Slightly  slower  speeds  for  comparison  are  possible  with  symmetric 
SEED  devices  serving  as  the  latching  AND  gates. Just  as  with 
bistable  etalons.  the  latching  SEED  devices  must  wait  for  the  positive 
feedback  (in  this  case  electrical)  to  build  up  to  place  the  output  in 
a  stable  state.  Comparison  units  based  on  SEED  devices  offer  a 
variable  speed/power  tradeoff:  24  therefore,  higher  levels  of 
integration  may  be  possible  for  low  bandwidth  signals  before  thermal 
dissipation  becomes  a  problem.  Thus,  SEED  arrays  appear  well  suited 
for  subscriber  loop  and  intra-computer  communications  where  the  data 
rates  are  relatively  lower  but  the  number  of  channels  is  higher  than 
the  previoms  applications. 

Bistable  laser  diodes  also  possess  the  necessary  properties  to 
implement  latching  logic.  The  high  gain  and  contrast  of  laser  diodes 
make  them  particularly  well  suited  for  environments  where  the 
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interstage  connections  create  considerable  losses  and  crosstalk.  In 
addition,  laser  diode  manufacturing  technology  has  demonstrated  its 
maturity,  single  mode  fiber  compatiblity  and  ability  to  form  2-D 
arrays  of  devices.  However  the  physical  size  and  total  power 
dissipation  of  the  devices  can  be  quite  large,  preventing  their 
incorporation  into  very  large  integrated  structures.  Thus,  they  seem 
best  suited  for  the  trunk  and  inter~computer  communications 
applications  which  involve  a  small  number  of  high  bandwidth  channels. 

There  are  alternatives  for  comparison  implementation  that  are 
based  on  hybrid  logic  device  designs.  These  designs  detect  the 
incoming  light  signals  and  then  modulate  one  of  the  input  signals  or  a 
bias  signal  to  produce  the  desired  logic  operationa.>S’27  The  primary 
advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  sophisticated  electronic 
processing  can  be  performed  on  the  detected  signal  before  it  is 
applied  to  the  modulator.  For  instance,  complex  switching  nodes  for 
store-and-forward  packet  switches  may  be  attainable.  The  use  of 
special  modulating  materials  with  intrinsic  memory  characteristics 
such  as  the  Ferroelectric  Liquid  Crystals  and  other  inorganic 
ferroelectric  electrocptic  materials  will  lead  to  latching  logic 
devices.  This  technology  is,  however,  immature  and  moat  device 
response  tisMS  are  on  the  order  of  milliseconds,  making  them  too  slow 
for  the  applications  under  consideration.  New  developments  in 
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materials  research  to  enhance  the  response  time  and  successful 
incorporation  of  fast  materials  into  functional  devices  will 
necessarily  lead  to  a  re-evaluation  of  this  technology. 

OPTICAL  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  EXCHANGE  OMIT 

Spatial  position  encoded  exchange  units  built  with  conventional 
non-latching  logic  can  restore  signal  levels.  Thus  only  signal  to 
noise,  crosstalk,  uniformity,  power  and  other  systems  engineering 
considerations  limit  the  number  of  channels  per  stage  and  the  total 
number  of  stages .  Because  noise  does  not  propagate  between  stages , 
restoring  exchange  applies  to  deep  networks.  The  schematic  circuit 
diagram  of  the  exchange  unit  is  shown  xn  Figure  5.  The  AN^  operation 
can  be  performed  by  any  nonlinear  optical  device  (all-optical  or 
hybrid)  with  a  sigmoidal  input-output  response  and  proper  biasing. 
The  two  OR  gates  in  the  second  stage  receive  signals  that  mutually 
exclusive,  and  hence  cu  be  implemented  by  passive  combiners.  As  the 
logic  expressions  in  Figure  5  indicate,  the  output  H  will  be 
equivalent  to  A  (and  output  L  equivalent  to  B)  if  the  exchange  signal 
E  is  "0",  and  the  signals  at  the  output  port  will  be  interchanged  if  E 
is  '1".  Like  the  technology  that  is  available  for  comparison,  the 
networks  bmamd  on  restoring  exchange  devices  span  the  spectrum  from 
narrowband  and  large  to  broadband  and  small. 
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Figure  5.  Regenerative  Exchange  Circuit. 
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The  potential  throughput  per  channel  is  greatl/  increased  if  the 
exchange  module  uses  passive  switches.  In  this  case,  the  bandwidth  of 
the  message  header  is  determined  by  the  response  time  of  the 
comparison  logic  while  the  trailing  information  can  propagate  at 
optical  media  bandwidths  within  the  signal-to-noise  limits  imposed  by 
losses  in  the  passive  switches.  Polarization  encoded  switching  using 
Wolloston  prisms  and  controllable  half-wave  plates*  is  one  technology 
that  performs  passive  routing.  A  photoaetlveted ,  polarization  encoded 
exchange  unit  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  A  photodiode,  photoconductor  or 
phototransistor  receives  the  exchange  signal  and  produces  an  electric 
field  dependent  change  in  the  polarizability  of  the  dynamic  half-wave 
plate  through  the  electrooptic  effect.  When  activated,  the  dynamic 
half-wave  plate  rotates  the  polarization  of  the  orthogonally  polarized 
signal  beams  through  90o ,  thereby  acting  as  a  passive  switch.  The 
Wolloston  prism  or  polarizing  beamsplitter  subsequently  separates  the 
high  and  low  channels.  The  advantage  of  polarization  switching,  in 
addition  to  its  passive  nature,  is  that  exchange  occurs  in  one  stage 
and  the  data  may  occupy  the  same  spatial  channel.  Similarly,  the  data 
can  be  wavelength  multiplexed  for  further  increases  in  bandwidth.  In 
addition,  the  fan-out  of  the  previous  comparison  module  only  has  to  be 
one.  Hoeigemr,  the  frame  rate  of  optically  controlled,  dynamic  half¬ 
wave  device  arrays  is  presently  constrained  to  the  millisecond  regime 
by  the  material  characteristics  and  the  combined  optical  and 
electrical  switching  power  dissipation  limitations.  Since  exchange 
based  on  polarization-tagging  is  non-regenerative ,  the  the  number  cs 
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Figure  6.  Polarization  Encoded  Exchange. 
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stages  and  ther«b7  the  number  of  inputs  is  primarily  limited  by 
absorptive,  diffractive.  sampling  and  scattering  losses.  Thus,  they 
are  limited  to  small  networks  with  low  packet  frequency  but  high  data 
rates  like  inter-computer  communications  or  video  telecommunications. 

SOMiARY  AND  CONCLOSIONS 

In  this  paper  we  reviewed  why  optical  interconnects  are 
appropriate  to  implement  pipelined  sorting  networks  for 
telecommunication  and  parallel-processing  applications.  We  went  on  to 
propose  optical  implementations  of  the  active  compare-and-exchange 
operation  that  are  essential  to  the  sorting  networks.  In  particular, 
we  described  a  class  of  Boolean  logic  devices  called  latching  logic 
which  permits  the  design  of  simple,  hardwired  comparison  modules. 
Latching  logic  significantly  reduces  the  interconnect  and  gate 
complexity  of  the  compare  module  over  the  non-latching  logic  approach. 
Baaed  on  the  available  device  characteristics  we  outlined  the 
application  domains  of  sorters  utllllsing  a  variety  of  optical 
technology.  Which  technology  one  chooses  depends  on  the  requirements 
of  the  application  of  interest.  One  application  whore  optics  will 
compete  most,  favorably  with  electronics  is  when  the  packets  are  long 
and  infreqSSBtt  and  where  low  delay  and  high  throughput  are  paramount - 
-for  example  video  telecommunications  and  inter-processor  message 
routing.  Optica  also  appears  competitive  at  the  other  extreme  of 
intra-processor  and  subscriber- loop  communication  where  the  signals 
are  much  slower  but  involve  very  large  numbers  of  channels. 
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Abstract — All-optical  compare  and  exchange  is  experimentally  demonstrated  using 
ZnS  bistable  optical  devices.  The  compare-and-exchange  demonstration  utilizes 
polarization  multiplexing  and  filtering,  and  latching  and  bidirectional  logic.  The 
combination  of  2-D  arrays  of  compare-and-exchange  modules  with  optical  perfect- 
shuffle  interconnections  leads  to  pipelined  optical  sorting  networks  that  can  process 
large  numbers  of  high-bandwidth  signals  in  parallel.  Optical  sorting  networks  with 
these  characteristics  are  applicable  in  telecommunication  switches,  parallel  processor 
interconnections  and  database  machines. 
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I.  Introduction 

Sorting  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  well-understQod  topics  in  computer 
science.  It  is  known  that  serial  sorting  algorithms  require  at  least  0(NlogN)  temporal 
complexity  [1].  Hardware  based  on  parallel  sorting  algorithms  offers  enhanced 
performance  on  problems  that  must  rapidly  sort  large  quantities  of  information.  Since 
the  number  of  clock  cycles,  devices  and  interconnects  are  limited  resources  in  any 
proofing  environment,  we  need  parallel  algorithms  with  sublinear  temporal  and 
practical  spatial  complexity.  In  addition,  the  algorithms  we  choose  must  be  optimum 
with  respect  to  our  specific  implementation  technology.  For  instance  the  mesh 
algorithms  developed  for  VLSI  require  only  nearest  neighbor  connections  and  are 
sublinear  0(N‘^^)  in  temporal  complexity  [2].  Unfortunately,  mesh  algorithms  must 
finish  sorting  one  sequence  before  beginning  another;  thus  their  throughput  is  limited 
by  their  latency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shared  memory  [3]  and  some  network  [4] 
algorithms  have  the  lowest  temporal  complexity  0(logN)  of  all  sorting  algorithms,  but 
are  not  practical  with  current  technology  since  they  require  globally  reconfigurable 
interconnects  and  excessive  spatial  resources,  respectively. 

Network  algorithms  based  on  the  bitonic  sort  [5]  have  sublinear  temporal 
complexity  O(log^N).  Moreover,  they  can  be  pipelined  in  stages  for  high  throughput; 
and  thus,  are  useful  in  problems  where  throughput  is  as  critical  as  latency.  But  the 
bitonic  sorting  network  requires  at  least  one  globallynmnnected  intentage  communication 
panem.  For  instance  the  perfect-shuffle  [6]  connection  pattern  transmits  half  the 
information  present  in  the  top  half  of  a  list  to  the  bottom  half  and  vice  versa. 
Because  VLSI  is  confined  to  the  2-D  surface  of  a  chip  and  electrons  in  wires  are 
capacitively  coupled,  practical  electronic  perfect-shuffles  are  limited  to  small  numbers 
of  channels  and  low  data  rates.  In  contrast,  the  noninteracting  nature  of  photons  and 
3-0  connection  capability  of  optics  allows  optical  perfect-shuffle  networks  to  have 
large  numbers  of  parallel  channels  and  high  data  rates  [7]-{9].  Thus,  optical  sorting 
networks  based  on  the  perfect-shuffle  interconnection  and  bitonic  algorithm  are 
desirable  when  the  number  of  communication  channels  or  the  data  rates  exceed  the 
capabilities  of  electronic  systems. 

In  particular,  optical  sorting  networks  are  applicable  in  telecommunication 
switches  that  route  high-bandwidth  optical  data  packets  [10].  Telecommunication 
switches  must  handle  many  parallel  channels,  have  low  latency  and  keep  up  with  the 
packet  generation  rates.  Similarly,  high-throughput  sorters  serve  as  the  communica’ion 
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fabric  of  electronic  multiprocessors  [11].  In  these  parallel  processors  the  number  of 
processing  elements,  and  thereby  the  computational  power,  is  governed  by  the  number 
of  parallel  data  channels.  Furthermore,  the  throughput  of  each  processing  element  is 
limited  by  the  interconnection  latency  and  throughput.  In  addition,  sorting  hardware 
may  serve  as  dedicated  subsystems  for  parallel  database  operations  [12]  in 
conjunction  with  optical  memories  [13].  Parallel  and  independent  memory  access  can 
generate  data  rates  beyond  the  capabilities  of  electronic  systems. 

Network  sorting  algorithms  need,  in  addition  to  perfect-shuffle  interconnections. 
2x2  self-routing  crossbar  switches  where  each  routing  decision  depends  on  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  local  information.  Hence,  we  desire  implementations  of  the 
2x2  self-routing  crossbars  that  are  compatible  with  optical  interstage  connections  and 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  bandwidth  and  parallelism  in  sorting  applications.  The 
function  of  such  self-routing  crossbars  can  be  separated  into  the  operations  of 
comparison  and  exchange:  comparison  determines  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  local 
data:  exchange  configures  the  crossbar  switch  dependent  on  the  outcome  of  the 
comparison. 

In  all  subsequent  discussions  we  assume  a  binary  representation  for  the  data. 
Overscores  represent  the  invert  operation:  thus  R|  and  R2  are  the  logical 

complements  of  the  system  reset.  Brackets  ”[  ]'*  contain  a  latching  condition  which 
we  will  explain  shortly. 

An  algorithm  for  compare  and  exchange  proceeds  as  follows:  we  label  the 
synchronous  input  channels  A  and  B,  and  operate  serially  from  most  to  least 
significant  bit.  If  Aj  >  Bj  occurs  before  Bj  >  Aj.  where  i  represents  the  bit  position, 
then  the  switch  latches  into  the  "don’t-exchange”  position.  Conversely  if  Bj  >  Aj 
occurs  first  then  the  switch  latches  into  the  exchange  position  (Fig.l).  Latching 
implies  that  once  an  inequality  has  been  detected,  the  exchange  switch  becomes  set 
into  one  particular  configuration  until  the  system  is  reset. 

Optical  bistable  devices  have  the  potential  for  high-speed  optical  signal 

processing  and  computing  [14]-[I5].  ZnS  and  ZnSe  bistable  interference  filters  have 
already  been  used  to  demonstrate  simple  digital  optical  circuits,  pattern  recognition, 
symbolic  substitution,  and  one-bit  addition,  because  they  can  be  operated  in  the 

visible  spectrum  and  are  relatively  easy  to  fabricate  [16H17].  In  this  paper  we 

experimentally  demonstrate  a  circuit  that  performs  compare  and  exchange  with  ZnS 
interference  filters  as  bistable  devices.  Here  the  ZnS  interference  filters  are  used  in 
less  common  modes  of  operation  including  latching  and  bidirectional  logic.  In  addition 
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Figure  1.  The  compare-and-exchange  module.  E  represents  the  exchange 
signal.  A,  B  represent  the  two  input  numbers,  and  H,  L 
represent  the  higher  number  and  the  lower  number, 
respectively. 


Figure  2.  Compare  circuit  in  which  L  indicates  the  latching  logic  gate. 
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we  employ  polarization  multiplexing  and  filtering  to  achieve  channel  isolation.  4-port 
bidirectional  devices  and  reduced  feedback.  In  the  next  section  we  outline  the  design 
of  one  possible  compare-and-exchange  circuit  without  regard  to  the  implementation 
technology.  We  also  illustrate  the  expected  operation  of  each  part  of  the  circuit.  In 
the  following  section  we  present  the  general  layout  and  operation  of  the  compare- 
and-exchange  design  using  7.nS  interference  filters  along  with  polarization 
multiplexing  and  filtering.  In  the  discussion  section  we  compare  the  experimental  and 
expected  results.  We  conclude  with  some  general  comments. 

II.  Compare-and-Exchange  Circuit  Design 

More  than  one  circuit  design  is  possible  for  comparison  [18].  The  circuit 
diagram  for  the  comparison  circuit  demonstrated  in  this  paper  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It 
consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  part  is  a  comparator  to  distinguish  between  the 
cases  where  Aj>Bi  or  Ai<Bi.  Fig.3  shows  how  this  can  be  done  by  generating  AjB; 
and  AjB;.  In  the  second  and  third  parts,  two  latching  gates  are  employed,  so  that 

when  A<B.  A^B;*!  comes  first,  and  one  latching  gate  will  be  switched-on  to  give  an 

exchange  signal  B«l.  It  remains  in  the  on-state  until  all  the  bits  of  A  and  B  are 
transmitted.  Similarly,  when  A>B,  A^Bj  comes  Hrst.  and  another  latching  gate  will  be 
switched-on  to  prevent  the  exchange.  From  Ftg.3  we  see  that  A^Bj-l  and  A^Bj-1 
never  occur  simultaneously,  making  it  possible  to  separate  the  state  of  the  imching 
gates. 

Like  comparison,  however,  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  implement  exchange. 
The  appropriate  choice  depends  on  the  application  requirements,  the  technology 
characteristics  and  the  corresponding  comparison  circuit.  For  demonstration  purposes 
we  will  construct  an  active  exchange  module.  If  the  exchange  signal  E>1  is  present, 
it  sends  B  to  the  H-output  and  A  to  the  L-output.  Otherwise  if  the  exchange  signal 

is  0.  it  sends  A  to  H-output  and  B  to  the  L-output. 

The  above  discussion  shows  that  our  circuit  design  needs  a  comparator,  two 
latching  gates,  and  an  exchanger.  Fig.4  shows  that  AjB;  and  AjBj  can  be  generated 
from  a  single  bistable  etalon  by  using  its  reflections  from  both  sides,  so  that  a  single 
bistable  device  can  be  used  as  a  comparator.  The  latching  operation  is  also  natural 
for  bisuble  devices,  so  that  the  two  latching  gates  are  just  two  bisuble  devices. 
Another  bistable  device  is  used  as  the  exchanger  with  its  transmission  determined  by 
the  exchange  signal.  The  details  of  their  operations  are  discussed  in  the  following 


section. 
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Figure  3.  The  u^e  of  A-jB-jand  A^B-j  to  compare  A  and  B.  _Whe 
A<B,  AiBi=l  will  appear  first.  When  A>B,  AiBi=l 
win  appear  first. 


Figure  4.  Generation  of  A^F-jand  using  a  single 

bidirectional,  ref lection -mode  Fabry-Perot  etalon. 
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III.  Experimental  Demonstration 

The  experimental  layout  for  the  compare-and-exchange  circuit  is  shown  in  Fig.5. 
An  Argon  laser  and  a  phase  grating  generate  four  optical  beams,  each  having  a  peak 
power  of  about  40  mW.  A  chopper  modulates  beams  A  and  B  with  the  test  sets,  and 
blocks  the  holding  beams  R,  and  R2  between  each  test  set  to  allow  the  latching  gates 
to  reset.  A  half-wave  plate  gives  the  two  holding  beams  R|  and  R2  s  polarization.  A 
quarter-wave  plate  gives  the  beams  A  and  B  circular  polarization. 

*  'For  the  experimental  demonstration  of  all-optical  compare  and  exchange  we 
choose  test  vectors  of  A  -  IIOOOI.  B  -  101011  and  A  -  100011.  B  •  IIOIOI.  In 
the  former  set  of  test  vectors  Aj  >  Bj  ocoirs  first;  all  four  permutations  of  AjBj 
follow  to  ensure  that  the  switch  is  properly  latched.  Similarly,  for  the  latter  group  of 
test  vectors  we  find  that  B  >  A  and  demonstrate  the  exchange  stability  to  further 
permutations.  Up  until  the  first  mismatch  the  position  of  the  exchange  switch  is  not 
important  to  first-order  approximation  since  the  output  data  streams  are  identical.  In 
Fig.6  we  depict  the  expected  operation  of  the  latching  compare  and  passive  circuits 
described  above  for  both  test  sets.  All  data  used  in  the  simulations  are  based  on  the 
structure  of  each  filter.  The  curves  are  drawn  upside  down  to  be  consistent  with  the 
experimental  photographs.  We  see  that  whether  A>B  or  A<B.  the  larger  number 
always  goes  to  the  H-output.  We  did  not  fit  the  simulatioxis  with  the  experimental 
results  because  we  wanted  to  show  the  ideal  results  with  suitable  devices.  The 
transfer  functions  shown  in  Fig.  7  used  the  same  data. 

The  compare  circuit  operates  in  the  following  manner.  The  circularly  polarized 
data  beams,  A  and  B.  are  incident  on  two  polarizing  beam  splitters  (PBS's).  These 
PBS's  serve  two  functions.  One  function  is  to  sample  the  data  beams  for  the  compare 
operation:  the  p-polarization  from  the  A  channel  propagates  through  the  PBS  for 
comparison,  the  s-polarization  is  reflected  to  the  exchange  switch;  conversely,  the  s- 
poiarization  of  the  B  beam  is  reflected  for  comparison  and  the  p-polarization 
propagates  through  the  PBS  to  the  exchange  switch  while  its  polarization  is  rotated 
by  the  half-wave  plate  to  match  that  of  A.  The  orthogonally  polarized  data  beams 
that  were  injected  into  the  compare  circuit  are  converted  to  circular  polarization  by 
two  quarter-wave  plates.  The  circularly  polarized  data  beams  are  incident  on  the 
first  interference  filter  (IF|). 

IFi  operates  in  reflection  mode  as  a  bidirectional  comparator.  If  B-,  is  zero  and 
if  is  one  then  the  circularly  polarized  Aj  is  reflected  by  IF],  converted  to  the  s- 
polarization  by  the  quarter-wave  plate  and  reflected  by  the  PBS  to  produce  the  signal 
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Figure  5.  Experimental  layout  for  all-optical  compare  and  exchange  with 

IF-  ZnS  interference  filter,  A/2-  half-wave  plate,  A/4-  quarter- 
wave  plate.  E  represents  the  exchange  signal.  A,  B  represent 
the  two  binary  encoded  numbers,  and  H,  L  represent  the  outputs 
of  the  larger  number  and  the  smaller  number,  respectively. 
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Figure  6.  Expected  operation  of  compare-and-exchange  circuits  test  set  1 
and  2  on  horizontal  axis.  All  curves  are  drawn  upside  down 
consistent  with  the  experimental  photographs.  The  vertical 
axes  are  in  arbitrary  units. 
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AjB;.  In  a  similar  fashion  if  Aj  is  zero  and  Bj  is  one,  then  the  circularly  polarized  B; 
is  reflected  by  IF|.  converted  to  the  p-polarization  by  the  quarter- wave  plate  and 
transmitted  through  the  PBS  to  produce  the  signal  A^Bj.  Thus  the  FES'S  also  function 
as  part  of  a  bidirectional  switch.  Since  the  filter  inputs  are  A^  and  B{  and  the 
outputs  are  both  AjB;  and  AjS;.  IF t  is  a  4-port  device. 

[R|AB  ]  is  the  exchange  prohibited  signal  from  IF2.  which  works  in  reflection 
mode  as  a  latching  NAND  gate  (See  Rg.7b).  As  long  as  AjB{  -  0,  the  reflection  of 
Ri  is*  high,  which  has  been  polarization  rotated  so  it  passes  through  PBS  helping  IF3 
to  switch  on  and  latch  to  have  a  high  transmission  when  A^Bj  becomes  1  (See  Fig.  7c). 
This  is  the  exchange  situation  with  E  -  1.  If  A^B;  becomes  I.  IF2  switches  on  and 
latches  to  have  a  low  reflectivity;  the  reflection  of  R|  will  be  low  thereafter.  If  this 
takes  place  before  the  first  occurrence  of  AjBj  equal  to  1.  IF3  will  never  have  enough 
input  power  to  switch  on.  and  the  output  of  exchange  signal  E  will  always  be  low 
(See  Fig.  10). 

The  final  filter  IF4  is  the  exchanger  and  works  in  both  transmission  and 
reflection  modes  (See  Ftgs.7d-7f).  If  both  A^  and  B{  are  0.  both  outputs  are  0 
independent  of  the  exchange  signal.  In  the  case  that  E  ■  0  and  only  one  of  Aj  and  B{ 
is  1,  IF4  will  not  switch  on;  beam  A{  reflects  to  the  high  output  on  the  right;  beam 
Bj  reflects  to  the  low  output  on  the  left.  If  both  A,-  and  ^  are  1.  IF4  switches  on  and 
has  a  high  transmissivity  and  low  reflectivity.  Both  sides  have  a  high  transmission 
independent  of  the  exchange  status.  The  exchange  control  signal  E  will  move  the 
transmission  curve  closer  to  the  laser  frequency,  ^hen  E  -  1.  either  signal  (or  both) 
can  switch  on  the  gate;  then  Aj  and  Bj  are  transmitted  to  the  opposite  sides,  in  other 
words  they  are  exchanged. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  results  of  the  comparator.  It  demonstrates  clearly  that  as  soon 
as  there  is  a  difference  between  Aj  and  Bj,  the  comparator  has  a  high  output  to  the 
following  corresponding  gate  which  makes  the  appropriate  decision.  At  the  first  bit. 
numbers  Aj  and  B;  are  equal.  The  output  goes  from  a  high  reflection  rapidly  to  a 
low  reflection  and  produces  a  sharp  peak  pulse  at  the  rising  edge  of  the  output.  If 
the  signal  pulse  width  is  large  enough  compared  to  the  width  of  the  sharp  pulse,  this 
sharp  pulse  will  not  have  enough  power  and  would  not  switch  the  next  stage.  Before 
each  comparison  of  the  input  numbers.  R|  and  R2  are  reset  to  1.  When  the  compare 
and  exchange  is  over.  R|  and  R2  are  shut  off.  The  system  is  waiting  for  the  next 
operation.  Fig.9  shows  the  exchange  prohibited  signal  [R|AB  ].  Upon  the  first 
occurrence  of  A{>B;.  this  signal  latches  to  a  low  output.  Fig.  10  shows  the  exchange 
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Figure  8, 


E«erimental  results  of  the  Inputs  A,  B  and  the  logic  outputs 
PS,  RB.  The  input  powers  are  11  mW  each,  and  the 
output  power  is  about  5  mW. 


Figure  9.  Output  of  the  exchange-prohibited  signal  T^iXB. 

The  upper  two  traces  show  the  two  groups  of  numbers  coming  into 
the  system.  In  the  first  group  A  is  larger  than  B  and  in  the 
second  one,  B  is  larger  than  A.  The  power  of  the  holding  beam 
is  19  mW,  and  the  output  power  is  about  6  mW. 
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signal  E  which  is  the  transmission  of  Rj.  On  the  left  part  of  Fig.  10,  although  two 
cases  of  Bj>Aj  occur,  E  remains  in  its  low  state  because  the  earlier  occurrence  of 
Ai>Bi  latched  the  exchange  prohibited  signal  to  0.  On  the  right  part  of  Fig.  10,  A  is 
larger  than  B.  Upon  the  first  occurrence  of  Aj>Bj,  E  is  latched  to  1,  and  therefore  all 
the  following  bits  exchange  their  positions.  The  time  delay  at  the  rising  edge  of  E  is 
caused  by  the  switching  speed  of  the  device.  Figs.  11  and  12  show  the  results  of 
compare  and  exchange  in  the  two  cases  of  A>B  and  A<Bl  respectively. 

IV.  Discussion 

From  the  experimental  results  of  the  all-optical  compare-and-exchange  circuit 
one  can  see  that  the  contrasts  are  not  as  good  as  those  in  the  simulations.  This  is 
because  the  filters  used  in  the  experiment  were  not  specially  designed  for  reflection¬ 
mode  operation.  Therefore  the  low  state  of  the  reflection  is  higher  than  we  expected. 
However  even  with  such  non-optimal  filters,  the  system  worked.  The  contrasts  of  the 
outputs  could  be  better  by  using  specially  designed  reflection-mode  filters.  This 
would  also  decrease  the  power  required.  Another  bistable  optical  device,  with  its 
threshold  set  half  way  between  the  worst  case  levels  0  and  1.  could  amplify  the 
outputs  of  the  exchanger  as  well  as  enhance  the  contrast.  Then  the  outputs  could  be 
used  to  drive  the  next  compare-and-exchange  module  in  a  self-routing  optical 
network. 

It  was  not  easy  to  obtain  stable  operations  of  all  of  the  four  interference  filters 
simultaneously  long  enough  to  test  the  system,  especially  since  the  contrasts  of  the 
devices  are  not  so  good.  The  data  in  Figs.8-12  were  taken  with  only  the  relevant 
section  working.  Figs.8-10  were  taken  from  the  compare  unit  consisting  of  IF,-IF3. 
And  Figs.  11-12  were  the  results  from  the  exchange  unit  of  IF4.  While  we  were  doing 
the  exchange,  we  used  a  third  beam  having  the  power  consistent  with  the  exchange 
control  signal  E.  Therefore,  the  experimental  results  do  not  show  the  delay  as  seen  in 
the  simulations.  We  also  did  the  experiment  with  IF)  and  IF3  producing  a  real 
exchange  signal  for  the  last  gate  to  show  that  when  A<B.  the  exchanger  works. 

It  was  also  not  easy  to  foctu  A,  B  and  E  onto  IFt  and  have  H  and  L  come  out 
without  energy  losses  when  the  respective  polarization  directions  are  considered.  A 
45°  Faraday  rotation  glass  and  a  half-wave  plate  placed  between  the  exchange  control 
signal  E  and  IF4  might  solve  this  problem.  A  plane-polarized  light  beam  passing 
through  the  glass  will  have  its  polarizmion  direction  rotated  through  an  angle  B 
relative  to  the  polarization  direction  of  the  incident  beam.  A  beam  coming  from  the 
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Figure  10.  Output  of  the  exchange  signal  E.  The  holding  power  is  20  mW, 
and  the  output  power  is  5  mW. 


Figure  11.  The  high  output  and  the  low  output  of  the  system  with  A>8.  The 
input  power  is  14.5  mW,  and  the  output  power  is  6.5  mW. 
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Figure  12.  The  high  output  and  the  low  output  of  the  system  with  B>A.  The 
input  power  is  14.5  mW,  and  the  output  power  is  6.5  mW. 
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opposite  direction  will  have  its  polarization  rotated  in  the  same  direction.  Let  9  be 
4S°  and  the  fast  axis  of  the  half-wave  plate  be  67.5"  with  respect  to  the  incident 
plane  of  vibration  of  E.  Then  the  polarization  direction  of  E  propagating  to  the  right 
will  be  rotated  90".  while  that  of  L  which  propagates  to  the  left  will  be  unchanged. 
A  Faraday  rotator  as  shovm  in  the  experimental  layout  was  not  available  during  the 
experiment.  Instead,  only  a  half-wave  plate  was  used  to  rotate  the  plane  of  the 
vibration  of  E  by  90"  and  make  E  go  to  IF4.  so  that  the  system  could  work.  By 
slightly  detuning  the  half-wave  plate,  a  small  transmission  of  L  is  detected. 

The  power  of  the  exchange  control  signal  E  in  our  experiment  is  small 
compared  to  those  of  numbers  A  and  B.  So  the  exchange  operation  in  our  case  has 
to  be  active.  That  is  when  the  exchanger  is  set  to  exchange  status,  it  has  to  be 
switched  on  for  each  following  bit.  The  operation  speed  is  then  limited  by  this 
switching  speed.  However,  if  E  could  be  twice  as  large  as  A  and  B.  the  exchanger 
could  operate  as  follows:  While  E  ■  0.  IF4  can  not  be  switched  on.  and  always  keeps 
a  high  reflectivity,  so  that  the  input  signals  are  reflected  back,  the  exchanger  operates 
like  a  mirror.  While  E  ■  1,  IF4  switches  on  and  keeps  a  high  transmissivity,  so  that 
the  input  signals  are  transmitted  to  the  opposite  sides  and  exchanged.  The  advantage 
is  that  after  the  exchanger  is  set.  the  following  data  could  have  a  extremely  high¬ 
speed  transmission,  since  everything  is  linear  after  the  exchange  decision  has  been 
made  . 

The  polarization  encoding  is  the  key  to  the  compare-and-exchange  realization.  It 
not  only  reduces  the  energy  losses  in  combining  signals  but  also  reduces  the 

influences  of  crosstalk  and  feedback.  The  effect  of  the  unused  transmissions  and 

reflections  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  using  polarization  filtering.  Transmissions 
of  A  and  B  through  IF|  and  the  transmission  and  reflection  of  E  from  IF4  propagate 
back  toward  the  source  of  A  and  B.  The  reflection  of  R2  from  IF3  reflects  directly 
back.  Half  of  the  high  transmission  of  R|  goes  to  1F|.  But  in  this  case,  a  decision  has 
been  made,  and  IF|  is  no  longer  used  until  the  next  operation  begins.  The 

transmission  of  AB  through  IF3  can  propagate  to  IF2  which  can  only  be  high  when 
an  exchange  decision  is  made.  And  half  of  the  transmission  of  AB  from  IF2  can 
propagate  to  IF3.  But  this  can  be  eliminated  with  an  additional  Faraday  rotator  which 
also  prevents  R|  from  feeding  back  to  IF|. 

The  use  of  the  on-axis,  normal  incidence  makes  the  system  extendable  to 

operation  on  arrays,  so  that  two-dimensional  inputs  could  be  compared  and  exchanged 
at  the  same  time  in  parallel. 
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By  using  2-D  arrays  of  bistable  devices  and  folded  perfect-shuffle 
interconnections  [18],  optical  sorting  networks  may  be  feasible  for  large  numbers  of 
channels,  but  first,  system  engineering  issues  must  be  addressed  like  cascadability, 
uniformity,  crosstalk,  reliability  and  heat  dissipation. 

The  ZnS  interference  filters  have  relatively  slow  switching  times  (milliseconds) 
because  they  are  based  on  thermal  nonlinearities,  making  real-system  applications 
unlikely.  On  the  other  hand,  much  faster  compare-and-exchange  modules  based  on 
GaAs  Fabry-Perot  etalons  [19]  may  increase  the  throughput  of  the  sorting  networks. 
GaAs  embodiments  of  the  compare-and-exchange  designs  demonstrated  here  appear 
ideal  for  packet-switching  telecommunication  networks  because  GaAs  etalons  are 
diode-laser  compatible  [20]  and  allow  rapid  reconfiguration  of  very  high-speed  data 
channels. 


V.  Conclusions 

All-optical  compare  and  exchange  has  been  demonstrated  using  bistable  optical 
devices.  The  ZnS  interference  filters  used  required  a  speed  of  3  ms  per  bit  and  a 
total  four-filter  power  of  about  \Q0  mW.  The  experimental  setup  is  extendable  to 
operation  on  arrays  and  to  other  bistable  optical  devices.  The  switching  times  might 
be  reduced  to  picoseconds  using  GaAs  etalons,  making  the  system  more  competitive 
with  alternative  approaches. 
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APPLICATION  OF  OPTICS  TO  PROBLEMS  IN 
SYMBOLIC  COMPUTATION 
ANNUAL  TECHNICAL  REPORT  -  JANUARY  1988 
INTRODUCTION 


The  goal  of  the  program  "Application  of  Optics  to  Problems  in 
Symbolic  Computation"  at  BOM  is  to  examine  the  impact  that  optical 
computing  may  have  on  outstanding  problems  in  AI.  During  the  period 
covered  by  this  report,  two  new  efforts  were  undertaken  that  demonstrate 
how  optical  techniques  can  alleviate  specific  communication  and  processing 
bottlenecks  in  symbolic  computation.  In  particular,  the  first  effort 
developed  the  folded  perfect  shuffle  optical  processor  to  serve  as  the 
communication  hardware  for  parallel  processors  intended  to  speed  up  the 
solution  of  AI  problems.  The  second  effort  addressed  the  application  of 
parallel  optical  Boolean  matrix  operations  to  prune  the  search  space  of  AI 
problems  that  are  represented  by  the  consistent  labeling  formulation.  In 
the  following  paragraphs,  the  salient  features  and  impact  of  these  two 
efforts  will  be  discussed.  The  next  two  sections  of  this  report  contain 
journal  articles  that  describe  these  efforts  in  more  detail. 

The  perfect  shuffle  (PS)  is  an  important  interconnection  pattern  in 
parallel  processing.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  speeding  up 
computation  of  the  FFT  and  matrix  operations  along  with  routing  messages  in 
a  centralized  or  distributed  manner  for  parallel  computer  architectures. 
However  2D  implementations  of  the  PS  in  either  \^SI  or  printed  circuit 
board  technology, '  must  consume  at  least  O(Nvlog^)  surface  area.  For 
large  N,  the  amount  of  area  that  the  network  requires  can  be  prohibit 
single  chip  or  single  board  implementations.  Thus,  large  PS’s  must  cross 
at  least  one  level  of  the  computer  organization  heirarchy,  seriously 
degrading  the  network  performance  in  terms  of  physical  size,  power 
consumption,  and  signal  delay.  Another  limitation  of  2D  technologies  is  as 
the  chip  area  grows,  for  the  area-optimal  layouts  so  does  difference  in 
lengths  of  the  longest  and  shortest  communication  paths.  This  implies  that 
there  will  be  a  size-dependent  signal  skew  which  limits  the  signal 
bandwidths  of  synchronous  systems. 

To  alleviate  the  performance  limitations  imposed  by  2D  electronic 
technology,  BDM  developed  the  folded  perfect  shuffle  optical  processor. 
The  folding  strategy  begins  by  raster  encoding  the  ID  list  into  a  2D  array. 
The  shuffling  operations  are  also  transformed  into  2D  and  applied  to  the 
2D-formatted  data.  This  approach  uses  the  2D  formating  and  3D  connection 
capabilities  of  optics  to  perform  large  perfect  shuffles  that  require  only 
0(N)  area;  allow  the  per  channel  power  to  be  independent  of  N;  have  low 
delay;  and  eliminate  signal  skew,  allowing  high  bandwidths.  These 
properties  will  allow  future  parallel  processors  to  be  larger  and  to 
operate  at  higher  speeds,  significantly  reducing  the  time  it  takes  parallel 
processors  to  solve  computationally  intensive  AI  problems.  The  details  of 
our  architecture  are  given  in  the  attached  reprint  of  a  paper  published 
recently  in  Applied  Optics. 
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The  second  task  undertaked  during  this  reporting  period  was  an 
Investigation  of  optical  techniques  for  application  to  search  problems  In 
Artificial  Intelligence  (AI).  The  tree  search  or  graph  matching  problem  Is 
ubiquitous  In  AI.  Applications  areas  Include:  scheduling,  theorem  proving, 
and  scene  labeling/ Interpretation  for  computer  vision.  In  general  these 
problems  have  exponential  time  complexity  and  become  Intractable  rapidly  as 
the  number  of  variables  grows.  A  large  body  of  research  has  been  dedicated 
to  developing  "tree-pruning”  techniques,  which  use  forward  checking  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  search.  These  techniques  attempt  to  avert 
the  combinatorial  explosion  by  using  the  relational  constraints  of  the 
problem  In  local  graph  operations  (arc  and  path  consistency  checks)  to 
reduce  the  complexity  of  the  search  tree.  Under  worst  case  assumptions, 
forward  checking  Itself  requires  exponential  time;  however,  for  many  real 
world  problems.  It  does  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  search. 

A  tree  search  can  be  formulated  as  a  consistent  labeling  (CL) 
problem.  In  which  the  goal  Is  to  assign  a  label,  from  a  set  of  L  elements, 
to  each  unit,  from  a  set  of  U  elements.  U  corresponds  to  the  number  of 
levels  In  the  search  tree  and  L  corresponds  to  the  number  of  branches  at 
each  node  of  the  tree.  Not  all  of  the  possible  assignments  are  permited 
by  the  problem  constraints  and  the  goal  of  a  forward  checking  algorithm  Is 
to  rule  out.  In  advance,  those  partial  labelings  which  cannot  possibly 
contribute  to  a  CL,  where  a  CL  Is  defined  as  a  labeling  of  all  U  units  In 
which  all  of  the  labelings  are  simultaneously  compatible  with  the  problem 
constraints. 

The  Initial  problem  constraints  are  given  as  tuples  of  units  which 
mutually  constrain  each  other,  along  with  the  sets  of  allowed  labels  for 
each  tuple.  Here  we  restrict  our  attention  to  binary  constraints.  Many 
Interesting  problems  In  the  application  areas  mentioned  above  can  be  cast 
as  CL  problems  with  binary  constraints.  For  such  problems  the  constraint 
data  can  be  represented  as  LxL  Boolean  matrices,  one  for  each  pair  of 
units  that  constrain  each  other. 

In  this  task  we  Investigated  the  potential  for  Improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  search  by  applying  highly  parallel  optical  Boolean  matrix 
operations  to  the  set  of  constraint  matrices.  The  purpose  of  these 
operations  Is  two-fold.  First,  we  want  to  remove,  from  the  Initial  set  of 
binary  constraints,  as  many  as  possible  of  those  that  do  not  contribute  to 
any  consistent  labeling.  This  improves  the  efficiency  of  the  search  by 
reducing  the  size  of  the  domaii  of  allowed  pair  labelings  that  must  be 
checked  during  the  search  procedure.  The  second  purpose  In  manipulating 
the  constraint  matrices  Is  to  make  explicit  those  unary  constraints  that 
are  Implied  by  the  Initial  set  of  binary  constraints.  These  induced  unary 
constraints  can  then  be  applied  directly  In  the  search  process  to  prune  the 
search  tree.  Our  Ideas  are  detailed  In  a  preprint  of  a  paper  attached  to 
this  report  which  has  also  been  submitted  to  the  Optical  Engineering 
special  Issue  on  optical  computing. 
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The  perfect  shuffle  interconnection  network  (PS)  consists 
of  splitting  a  linear  array  of  IV  >  2"  items  in  half  and  inter¬ 
leaving  the  two  halves.  The  PS  was  originally  proposed  as 
the  interconnection  primitive  between  local  processors  for 
parallel  computation  of  the  fast  Fourier  transform  polyno¬ 
mial  evaluation,  sorting,  and  matrix  transposition.  ‘  Inter¬ 
connection  permutations  necessary  for  parallel  matrix  com¬ 
putations  other  than  matrix  transpose  also  were  realized  on 
the  PS.^  For  the  more  general  routing  problems  found  in 
MIMD  machines  and  telecommunications  networks,  an  al¬ 
gorithm  was  presented  to  connect  an  arbitrary  permutation 
of  inputs  to  outputs  with  a  limited  number  of  PS  stages 
[O(logN)  I  A  review  of  the  parallel  computation  abilities  of 
the  PS  is  conducted  in  Ref.  4. 

The  wide  utility  of  PS  networks  led  to  attempts  to  map  the 
PS  onto  VLSI  architectures.®  *  The  inherent  VLSI  wiring 
characteristics  of  capacitive  and  inductive  crosstalk,  length- 
dependent  power  requirements,  timing  skew,  limited  cross¬ 
overs,  and  chip  area  are  ill-suited  to  the  global  and  space- 
variant  nature  of  the  PS.  Thus  a  trade-off  of  local 
processing  complexity,  the  number  of  parallel  channels  and 
signal  bandwidth  due  to  the  practical  limitations  of  VLSI, 
limits  the  applicability  of  electronic  PS  implemenutions. 

The  ability  of  light  beams  to  carry  high-bandwidth  data 
through  free  space  without  mutual  coupling,  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  drive  power  and  interconnection  length,  the  mini¬ 
mal  timing  skew,  and  the  3-D  nature  of  optical  systems  led  to 
suggestions  of  optical  interconnects  for  electronic  proces¬ 
sors.'  The  space-bandwidth  product  of  optical  systems 
( 10*)  limits  the  number  of  parallel  channels,  while  the  modu¬ 
lation  speed  ilO  GHz)  and  degree  of  multiplexing  (wave¬ 
length  and  polarization)  limit  the  channel  bandwidth.  By 
using  optical  communications  the  overall  system  throughput 
is  increased  by  eliminating  the  interconnection  network  bot¬ 
tleneck.  Hence  free-space  optics  appears  ideal  for  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  PS  in  applications  with  high  data  rates  or 
many  parallel  channels  like  telecommunications  and  fine¬ 
grained  parallel  processors. 

The  earliest  proposed  free-space  optical  architectures  for 
the  PS*'*  are  capable  of  shuffling  either  the  rows  or  columns 
of  a  matrix.  If  each  data  word  is  recorded  as  a  column, 
shuffling  between  the  columns  results  in  a  bit-parallel  PS. 
In  such  spatially  multiplexed  architectures  the  maximum 
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Fig.  1.  Two-step  approach  to  the  folded  PS. 


Fig.  2.  One-step  approach  to  the  folded  PS. 


length  of  the  data  words  must  be  known  a  priori.  With  time- 
multiplexed  data  streams,  however,  the  word  length  is  un- 
limit^.  and  tbe  other  spatial  dimension  is  free  to  encode 
additional  data  channels.  Moreover,  in  many  cases,  the 
subsystems  connected  by  the  PS  provide  and  require  serial 
data.  A  2-D  optical  PS  was  propo^‘*  and  demonstrated'^ 
that  rearranges  a  2-D  image  of  serial  data  streams  by  shuf¬ 
fling  the  rows  and  columns.  The  architecture  divides  and 
interlaces  the  matrix  along  each  direction  as  separate  opera¬ 
tions.  Since  the  1  -  and  2-D  PS  are  different  interconnection 
primitives,  not  all  the  routing  algorithms  and  hardware  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  1-D  PS  are  compatible  with  the  2-D  PS. 

In  this  Communication  we  describe  an  algorithm  that 
performs  a  1-D  PS  on  a  long  1-D  sequence  that  is  raster- 
formatted  on  a  matrix.  We  propose  optical  architectures 
and  hardware  to  implement  the  algorithm  and  show  experi¬ 
mental  results  for  a  particular  system.  The  proposed  algo¬ 
rithm  and  architectures  retain  compatibility  with  the  well- 
developed  1-D  PS  algorithms  while  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  3-D  interconnection  capabilities  and  2-D  space-band¬ 
width  of  free-space  optics.  Because  a  similar  philosophy  was 
employed  in  designing  2-D  optical  systems  to  perform  spec¬ 
trum  analysis  of  very  long  (10*)  raster -recorded  1-D  time 
signals  in  the  work  on  the  folded  spectrum  analyzer,'^'®  we 
call  our  processor  the  folded  perfect  shuffle  optical  proces¬ 
sor. 
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The  1-D  PS  alforithm  is  shown  in  Eq.  (1)  where  is  the 
number  of  chennels,  i  is  the  original  data  index,  and  i'  is  the 
shufQed  index.  (All  indices  start  at  0.)  Since  the  operations 
on  the  indices  are  linear  and  commute,  they  can  be  per¬ 
formed  in  any  order  or  simultaneously: 

if  0  <  i  <  N/2  -  1.  then »'  ■  2i; 

ifN/2<i<iV-l.then»'-2i  +  l-iV. 

The  details  of  the  1-0  and  1-D  folded  PS  algorithms  differ 
because  the  data  formats  are  fundamentally  dissimilar. 
While  the  linear  algorithm  (and  2-D)  requires  the  list  (image) 
to  be  divided  and  interlaced  along  the  same  direction  (both 
directions  independently),  in  the  folded  algorithm  the  ma¬ 
trix  is  divided  in  half  along  the  rows  and  interlaced  along  the 
columns.  This  results  in  a  shuffled  version  of  the  input,  but 
the  rows  are  now  twice  as  long  and  the  columns  hAlf  as  high  as 
those  in  the  input  matrix.  Hence  the  output  matrix  must  be 
further  divided  along  the  columns  and  interlaced  along  the 
rows  for  input/output  compatibility  (Fig.  1).  Intercha^ing 
row  and  column  operations  in  the  preceding  sequence  pro¬ 
duces  the  same  folded  output.  These  operations  can  also  be 
performed  simultaneously  by  dividing,  magnifying,  shifting, 
and  interlacing  the  quadrants  (Fig.  2).  Masking  is  necessary 
for  the  area  of  the  output  pixels  to  be  compatible  with  the 
input  In  some  architectures  masking  prevents  pixel  over¬ 
lap. 

Dividing  a  raster  encoded  matrix  along  both  directions 
mandates  that  the  dimensions  be  even.  Optically  dividing  a 
matrix  is  possible  using  beam  splitters,  mirrors,  Wolioston 
prisms  with  polarization  encoding,  gratings,  or  lenslet  arrays. 
Addition  of  a  constant  minus  N  or  plus  1 ,  is  a  simple  shift  of  a 
quadrant  in  the  verticle  or  horizontal  directions,  respective¬ 
ly.  Practical  shifting  hardware  includes  tilted  mirrors,  off- 
axis  lenses  or  lenslet  arrays,  prisms,  or  gratings.  Multiplying 
the  position  by  two  involves  imaging  with  2X  magnification. 
Figure  3  depicts  a  one-step  architecture  for  the  folded  per¬ 
fect  shuffle.  A  simple  mask  at  the  input  plane  recodes  the 
image  for  magnification  and  shifting.  Tlte  four  imaging 
lenses  perform  the  magnification  and  shifting  by  overlap¬ 
ping  the  quadrants  at  the  output  plane.  Due  to  the  input 
recoding,  the  overlapped  quadrants  produce  the  desired  PS 
output.  The  experimental  results  for  64-point  perfect  shuf¬ 
fles  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  architecture  is  easily  extend¬ 
able  to  larger  numbers  of  parallel  channels. 

In  summary:  We  desire  a  folded  perfect  shuffle  optical 
processor  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  1-D  perfect  shuffle 
is  an  important  interconnection  primitive  in  communica¬ 
tions  and  parallel  computation.  Second,  formatting  the  1-D 
data  channels  in  two  dimensions  efficiently  uses  the  3-D 
interconnection  capability  of  optics  for  potentially  upward 
of  10*  parallel  channels.  Moreover,  parallel  channels  and 
serial  data  are  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  many 
preceding  and  sub^uent  information  handling  subsys¬ 
tems.  Finally,  the  passive  nature  of  the  optical  architectures 
presented  allows  shuffling  times  of  the  order  of  a  nanosecond 
and  are  readily  pipelinable.  In  this  Communication,  we 
described  an  algorithm  that  performs  a  folded  perfect  shuf¬ 
fle.  We  outlined  the  architectural  and  hardware  approaches 
to  implement  the  algorithm  optically  and  demonstrated  a 
particular  architecture  on  a  64-point  perfect  shuffle. 


This  research  was  supported  by  the  Advanced  Research 
Project  Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defence  and  was  moni¬ 
tor^  by  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research  under 
contract  F-49620-86-C-0030. 


Fig.  4.  Experimental  results  for  tizty-four-channel  folded  PS. 
The  variation  in  contrast  is  due  to  the  nonuniformities  in  the  input 
illumination. 
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ABSTRACT 

Many  problems  in  Artificial  Intelligence  are  intractable  due 
to  the  exponential  growth  of  the  solution  space  with  problem 
size.  Often  these  problems  can  benefit  from  heuristic  search  or 
forward-checking  techniques  which  attempt  to  prune  the  search 
space  down  to  a  managable  size  before  or  during  the  actual  search 
procedure.  Many  interesting  search  problems  can  be  formulated  as 
consistent  ledaellng  problems  in  which  the  initial  problem 
information  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  binary  constraints, 
for  which  Boolean  matrices  are  a  natural  data  represention .  In 
this  paper  optical  Implementations  of  Boolean  matrix  operations 
are  proposed  for  manipulating  the  constraint  matrices  to  perform 
forward-checking  and  thereby  increase  the  search  efficiency.  The 
high  degree  of  parallelism  afforded  by  using  optical  techniques 
and  the  relatively  low  accuracy  requirements  of  Boolean  matrix 
operations  suggest  that  optical  techniques  are  well  matched  to 
this  problem. 
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Problems  that  require  searching  through  very  large  solution 
spaces  are  ubiquitous  in  Artificial  Intelligence  (AI) .  Examples 
can  be  found  in:  expert  systems,  scheduling,  theorem  proving, 
database  management,  game  playing,  decoding,  and  computer  vision. 
In  general  these  problems  have  exponential  computational 
complexity  and  solutions  based  on  exhaustive  search  are 
impractical.  These  problems  are  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
structure  in  the  solution  space  which  precludes  algorithmic 
solutions.  Heuristic  search  strategies  are  therefore  envisioned 
as  the  only  hope  for  attacking  these  problems. 

Many  AI  problems  can  be  formulated  as  consistent  labeling 
(CL)  problems  [1],  in  which  the  goal  is  to  assign  a  ledsel,  from  a 
set  of  L  possible  labels,  to  each  unit,  from  a  set  of  U  units, 
while  satisfying  all  the  known  constraints  of  the  problem.  The 
initial  problem  constraints  are  given  as  a  set  T  of  n>tuples  of 
units  which  mutually  constrain  each  other,  along  with  a  set  R  of 
2n->tuples  which  list  the  allowed  label  assignments  for  each  n- 
tuple  in  T.  The  constraint  relations  defined  by  T  and  R  can,  in 
general,  consist  of  unary~,  binary,  ternary-,  ...-  relations, 
depending  on  the  number  of  elements  in  the  n-tuples. 

To  make  these  notions  less  abstract,  it  is  appropriate  to 
describe  the  CL  formulation  in  terms  of  a  real-world  example. 
Consider  the  problem  of  scheduling  N  speakers  (denoted: 
a,b,c,...)  into  N  timeslots  (denoted:  1,2, 3, . . . ,N) .  The  set  of 
units  corresponds  to  the  various  timeslots  and  the  set  of 
possible  labels  for  those  timeslots  corresponds  to  the  set  of 
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speakers.  An  example  of  a  given  unary  constraint  is:  "Speaker 
'a'  is  unavailable  for  timeslots  20  through  30".  In  the  CL 
formulation  this  corresponds  to  having  the  set  of  individual 
units  being  self •constraining  as  1-tuple  members  of  the  set  T. 
The  corresponding  members  of  the  set  R  are  of  the  form:  (l^a), 
(2 ,a) , . . . , (19,a) ,  (31,a) , . . , (N,a) .  This  set  corresponds  to  the 
allowed  leUsel  assignments  taking  into  account  the  known  unary 
constraint.  An  example  of  a  binary  constraint  is:  "Speakers  'b' 
and  'c'  should  not  be  scheduled  back-to-back".  The  corresponding 
members  of  the  set  T  are  then  all  pairs  of  units  (timeslots)  that 
are  in  sequence,  i.e.,  (1,2),  (2,3) , . . . , (N-1,N) ,  and  the 
corresponding  members  of  the  set  R  are  of  the  form: 
(l,i;2,  j) ,  (2,1;3,  j) , . . . ,  (N-l,i;N,  j) ,  such  that  i  and  j  are  not 
simultaneously  b  and  c.  An  example  of  a  possible  ternary 
constraint  is:  "Speakers  'a','e',  and  'f'  should  be  scheduled  in 
sequence;"  the  appropriate  members  of  T  and  R  can  be  listed  in  an 
analogue  manner  to  the  binary  constraints. 

In  this  paper  we  restrict  our  attention  to  binary 
constraints  —  the  units  directly  constrain  each  other  only  in  a 
pairwise  manner.  Many  Interesting  problems  in  the  application 
areas  mentioned  above  can  be  cast  as  CL  problems  with  binary 
constraints.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  the 
SatisfieUallity  problem,  which  is  an  archtypical  NP-complete 
problem  related  to  theorem  proving,  and  scene  labeling  in 
computer  vision,  auDong  others  [31. 


II. 


1.  Graphs  and  Trss  Structures 

When  cast  as  a  directed  graph  problem,  the  nodes  of  the 
graph  correspond  to  the  units  and  the  connecting  arcs  of  the 
graph  correspond  to  relations  between  the  nodes  that  define  the 
allowed  labels  for  each  node.  The  search  process  consists  of 
moving  from  node  to  node  in  the  graph,  assigning  l2d>els  to  each 
\init  (node) ,  and  checking  to  determine  whether  the  label 
assignments  made  so  far  are  consistent  with  the  given  problem 
constraints. 

Figure  1  illustrates  an  example  of  a  binary  constraint 
search  problem  Involving  5  units  and  3  labels.  The  initial  set 
of  pairs  of  units  which  constrain  each  other  is  given  in  set  T 
and  the  allowed  set  of  ladsels  for  these  constraining  pairs  is 
given  in  the  set  R.  Since  only  binary  constraints  are 
considered,  the  graph  representation  in  Figure  1  has  arcs 
connecting  nodes  in  a  pairwise  manner.  Furthermore,  we  assume 
for  this  simple  example  that  the  order  of  the  units  in  the 
constraining  pairs  does  not  matter.  In  this  case  the  graph 
representation  is  an  undirected  graph  as  sho%m. 

The  recursive  nature  of  the  graph  search  process  is  often 
represented  as  a  tree  structure  to  permit  the  time  history  of  the 
search  process  to  be  preserved.  For  the  CL  problem  formulation, 
U,  the  number  of  units,  corresponds  to  the  number  of  levels  in 

search  tree,  and  L,  the  number  of  candidate  labels, 
corresponds  to  the  number  of  branches  at  each  node  of  the  tree. 
Not  all  of  the  possible  assignments  are  permited  by  the 
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problem  constraints  and  the  goal  of  the  search  Is  to  find  which 
(if  any)  of  the  possible  leUselings  are  all  simultaneously 
compatible  with  the  problem  constraints.  Such  a  labeling  is 
called  a  Consistent  labeling.  The  initial  search  tree  associated 
with  the  problem  depicted  in  Figure  1  is  shoim  in  Figure  2.  It 
can  be  seen  that  even  such  a  simple  problem  has  lU  .  243 
possible  paths  that  might  need  to  be  checked  for  a  consistent 
labeling  in  a  brute-force  search,  revealing  the  combinatorial 
explosion. 

In  a  standard  back-tracking  tree  search  procedure  a  trial 
label  is  assigned  to  the  first  level  (unit)  of  the  tree  and 
checked  to  see  if  it  is  consistent  with  the  given  constraints. 
If  the  label  is  not  consistent  a  new  ledael  is  tried  until  one  is 
found  that  is  allowed.  When  a  permitted  label  is  found,  a  trial 
label  is  assigned  to  the  second  level  of  the  tree,  and  the  trial 
pair  of  labelings  is  checked  for  consistency  with  the  given 
constraints.  This  procedure  is  maintained  do%m  through  succesive 
levels  of  the  tree  until  either  a  CL  (i.e.,  an  allowed  path)  is 
found  or  a  unit  is  discovered  for  which  no  allowed  label  can  be 
found.  In  the  latter  case  the  procedure  must  back  up  one  level 
of  the  tree  (i.e.,  to  the  previous  unit)  and  find  another 
consistent  label  before  continuing.  If  no  label  can  be  found  at 
that  level  then  the  search  must  back  up  one  more  level  until  an 
allowed  labeling  is  found  that  is  different  from  the  one  that 
caused  the  procedure  to  halt  and  backtrack.  If  the  search  is 
forced  to  backtrack  all  the  way  to  the  first  level  without 
finding  a  CL  then  no  CL  exists.  The  problem  with  this  procedure 
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is  that  it  suffsrs  from  "thrashing"  behavior  [2]  ~  a  trial 
leUseling  at  a  high  level  in  the  tree  which  is  not  part  of  a  CL 
may  not  be  discovered  without  checking  down  many  paths  and 
backtracking  many  times. 

A  large  body  of  research  has  been  dedicated  to  developing 
"tree-pruning"  techniques,  which  use  forward  checking  to  forstall 
thrashing  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  search.  These 
techniques  attempt  to  avert  the  combinatorial  explosion  by  using 
the  relational  constraints  of  the  problem  in  local  graph 
operations  (arc  and  path  consistency  checks)  to  reduce  the 
complexity  of  the  search  tree.  Under  worst  case  assximptions, 
forward  checking  itself  requires  exponential  time;  however,  for 
many  real  world  problems,  it  does  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
search  [ 3 ] . 

2.  Data  Representation 

For  problems  with  binary  constraints  the  relation  data  can 
be  represented  as  LxL  Boolean  matrices,  R(i,j),  one  for  each 
pair  of  units  (i,j)  that  constrain  each  other  [2].  The  L  rows 
correspond  to  the  labels  of  \inlt  i  and  the  L  columns  correspond 
to  the  labels  of  unit  j.  The  presence  of  a  "1"  as  the  kl^ 
element  of  matrix  R(l,j)  indicates  that  assigning  the  i^^  unit 
with  label  "k"  is  consistent  with  labeling  the  unit  "1". 
Note  that  if  two  units  are  not  given  to  constrain  each  other 
directly,  then  the  initial  constraint  matrix  corresponding  to 
that  pair  would  consists  of  all  I's  and  contains  no  useful 
information  about  how  that  pair  of  units  might  ultimately 
constrain  each  other  through  induced  constraints.  Figure  3  shows 
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the  seven  binary  constraint  matrices  corresponding  to  the  given 
allowed  labelings  in  the  example  problem  of  Figure  1.  Since  the 
ordering  of  the  constraining  pairs  is  not  Important  in  this 
problem  it  is  noted  that  R(i,j)  «  R'^(j,i),  where  indicates 
transpose  of  the  matrix. 

3 .  Forward-checking 

In  general,  the  set  of  given  constraints  is  very  large.  For 
those  search  problems  for  which  there  are  only  a  small  number  of 
possible  CLs,  this  means  that  many  of  the  initially  allowed  label 
assignments  are  superfluous  —  they  do  not  contribute  to  any  of 
the  CLs.  Indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  inefficiency  in  brute- 
force  search  strategies  can  be  attributed  to  the  repeated  checks 
of  these  extraneous  contraint  relations  during  the  search.  An 
important  objective  of  a  forward-looking  procedure  is  therefore 
to  discard  as  many  as  possible  of  those  constraints  that  play  no 
role  in  a  final  solution  [1],  thereby  avoiding  the  inefficiency 
of  repeatedly  checking  them  during  the  search. 

Various  levels  of  forward-checking  can  be  achieved, 
corrsponding  to  looking  ahead  to  various  levels  in  the  search 
tree.  An  arc  of  the  graph  is  consistent  if  the  set  of  allowed 
labelings  for  the  pair  of  nodes  (units)  connected  by  the  arc  is 
also  consistent  with  the  allowed  labelings  of  all  other  pairs  of 
nodes  that  contain  one  of  the  two  initial  nodes.  If  all  arcs  of 
the  graph  are  consistent,  then  the  arc  consistent  network  [2]  has 
been  computed,  i.e.,  we  have  looked-ahead  to  all  paths  of  length 
1  from  each  node  of  the  graph.  This  concept  can  be  generalized 
to  paths  of  length  2  and  higher  [2]. 


In  the  next  section  we  discuss  the  application  of  highly 
parallel  optical  Boolean  matrix  operations  to  the  set  of 
constraint  matrices  to  perform  arc  and  path  consistency  checks. 
The  purpose  of  these  operations  is  two-fold.  First,  as  stated 
earlier,  we  want  to  remove,  from  the  initial  set  of  binary 
constraints,  as  many  as  possible  of  those  constraints  that  do  not 
contribute  to  any  consistent  labeling.  This  improves  the 

efficiency  of  the  search  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  domain  of 
allowed  pair  labelings  that  must  be  checked  during  the  search 
procedure.  The  second  purpose  in  manipuleiting  the  constraint 
matrices  in  forward  checking  operations  is  to  make  explicit  those 
unary  constraints  (i.e.,  unit  Uj^  cannot  assime  label  1]^)  that  are 
implied  by  the  initial  set  of  binary  constraints.  The 

derivation  of  a  unary  constraint  from  the  given  binary 
constraints  constitutes  a  significant  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  search  space.  Each  induced  unary  constraint  for  a  unit  u 
reduces  the  size  of  the  search  space  by  a  factor  of  1-L^/L,  where 
is  the  current  number  of  labels  for  unit  u  found  to  be  not 
permitted  by  induced  unary  constraints,  and  L  is  the  total  number 
of  labels.  The  induced  unary  constraints  can  thus  be  applied 
directly  to  the  search  tree. 

As  the  forward-checking  process  proceeds,  the  constraint 
matrices  become  more  sparse  due  to  the  deletion  of  extraneous 
constraints.  Eventually,  the  sparsity  of  the  matrices  may  become 
such  that  an  entire  row  or  column  contains  only  zeros.  This 
situation  indicates  an  induced  unary  constraint.  The  operation 
of  unary  constraint  detection  is  accomplished  by  examining  each 
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of  the  current  set  of  binary  constraint  matrices  for  the  presence 
of  a  row  or  column  containing  only  O's.  This  situation  indicates 
that  the  unit  associated  with  the  rows  or  columns  of  that  matrix 
can  never  be  assigned  the  label  corresponding  to  that  row  or 
column.  This  can  be  detected  by  performing  an  OR  operation 
across  all  rows,  and  then  all  columns,  for  each  of  the  constraint 
matrices.  If  an  all-zero  row  or  column  is  foiind,  then  the 
resulting  induced  unary  constraint  can  be  propagated  to  all  other 
contraint  matrices  that  share  the  same  unit  by  zeroing  out  the 
associated  row  or  column  associated  with  that  label  and  unit. 
This  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  induced  \inary  constraints 
which  can  be  detected  and  propagated  until  a  fixed  point  is 
reached . 

The  first  step  in  a  breadth-f irst  forward-cheching  procedure 
is  to  check  for  unary  constraints  that  might  be  already  present 
in  the  initial  binary  constraints.  Exausinatlon  of  the  matrices 
for  the  sample  problem  in  Figure  3  reveals  that  R(2,3)  has  a  row 
and  a  column  that  consists  of  all  zeros.  The  all-zero  row 
corresponds  to  the  \inary  constraint:  unit  2  cannot  have  leUsel  b, 
and  the  all-zero  column  corresponds  to  the  unary  constraint:  unit 
3  cannot  have  label  c.  Propagation  of  these  unary  constraints 
results  in  the  zeroing  out  of  the  third  column  of  R(l,3)  and  the 
third  row  of  R(3,4).  The  new  set  of  reduced  constraint  matrices 
is  shown  in  Figure  4.  Applying  the  unary  constraints  to  the 
search  tree  reduces  the  nuzober  of  possible  paths  that  might 
possiblly  need  to  be  checked  to  108  as  shown  in  Figure  5. 


The  detection  and  propagation  of  all  unary  constraints 
hidden  in  the  initial  set  of  binary  constraints  corresponds  to 
the  computation  of  the  arc  consistent  network  for  the  problem. 
To  achieve  further  benefit  from  forward-checking  requires  the  use 
of  path  consistency  checks  for  paths  of  length  2  or  greater. 

III.  Optical  Matrix  Manipulations  for  Pruning  the  Search  Tree 
1.  Boolean  Matrix  Operations 

The  Boolean  matrix  operations  of  intersection  and 
composition  have  previously  been  suggested  for  use  in  forward 
checking  [2].  Intersection  is  the  element  by  element  ANDing  of 
corresponding  entries  of  two  matrices  to  yield  a  new  matrix. 
Composition  is  a  Boolean  matrix  multiplication  which  is  obtained 
by  replacing  the  multiplication  and  addition  operations  in 
conventional  matrix  multiplication  by  Boolean  AND  and  OR 
operations,  respectively. Since  the  multiplication  between  two 
binary  elements  is  equivalent  to  their  multiplication,  the  only 
oprerational  difference  is  in  the  generation  of  binary  output 
elements  by  replacing  the  analog  addition  with  multi-input  OR 
operation.  Here  we  propose  that  these  operations  can  be  combined 
with  unary  constraint  detection  and  unary  constraint  propagation, 
to  compute  path  consistent  networks  which  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  search.  Furthermore,  for  Increased  speed,  all 
of  these  operations  can  be  implemented  optically,  using 
established  low  accuracy  analog  linear  algebraic  techniques, 
followed  by  simple  nonlinearities  at  the  detector  stage  to 
implement  the  OR  operation. 
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Thtt  us«  of  Intorsection  and  composition  in  a  forward 
checking  operation  proceeds  as  follows.  Given  a  constraint  matrix 
relating  units  i  and  j,  R(i,j),  and  other  constraint  matrices 
R(i,k)  and  R(k,j),  we  can  create  a  new  constraint  matrix: 

R'(i,j)  -  R(i,j)*R(i,k)&R(k,j) ,  (1) 

where  ***"  indicates  the  intersection  operation  and  "i**  indicates 
the  composition  operation.  Composition  takes  precedence  over 
intersection.  The  induced  relation  R'  replaces  R  and  is  a 
stronger  constraint  between  units  i  and  j  because  it  now  takes 
into  account  the  influence  of  an  intermediate  unit  (k)  along  the 
path  and  not  just  the  single  arc  between  the  units.  Even 
stronger  constraints  can  be  derived  by  intersecting  R'(i»j)  with 
other  induced  constraint  matrices  derived  from  the  composition  of 
matrices  along  other  paths  between  i  and  j.  In  practice,  this 
operation  would  be  performed  on  all  constraining  pairs  of  units 
to  some  level  of  path  length. 

In  the  example  problem,  the  application  of  Equation  1  to 
compute  new  versions  of  R(l,4)  and  R(l,5),  as  sho%m  in  Equations 
2  and  3: 


(2) 

(3) 

i 


R'(l,4)  -R(1,4)*R(1,3)4R(3,4), 

I 

RM1,5)  -R(1,5)*R(1,4)4R(4,5), 
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Thes«  path  consistency  checks  yield  new  unary  constraints  which, 
after  propagtion,  result  in  the  set  of  constraint  matrices  shown 
in  Figure  6.  With  the  new  induced  unary  constraints  (unit  1 
cannot  be  labeled  "b",  unit  5  cannot  be  labeled  "a")  the  search 
tree  is  now  pruned  such  that  only  48  paths  remain  to  be  checked 
in  a  search  procedure,  as  sho%m  in  Figure  7.  A  check  of  these 
paths  shows  that  there  are  3  CLs  for  the  exeu&ple  problem: 
(la, 2a, 3a, 4b, 5b) ,  (la, 2c, 3a, 4b, 5b) ,  and  (lc,2c,3b,4a,5c) . 

2.  Optical  Implementation 

Optical  implementation  of  the  operations  of  intersection  and 
composition  has  previously  been  suggested  in  the  context  of 
inference  machines  [5].  The  operation  of  intersection  can  be 
Implemented  optically  via  image  multiplication  by  representing 
the  constraint  matrices  as  binary  images,  while  composition  can 
be  implemented  by  analog  optical  matrix  multiplication,  followed 
by  thresholding  to  restore  the  levels  to  1  or  0. 

Unary  constraint  detection  is  achieved  by  focusing  the  light 
passed  through  the  matrices  along  each  dimension  separately  and 
detecting  the  presence  of  light  with  a  1>D  threshold  detector 
array.  This  achieves  the  required  OR  operation  across  all  rows 
or  columns  simultaneously.  To  propagate  the  induced  unary 
constraint  the  resulting  thresholded  1>0  data,  R(i),  is 
transformed  into  a  light  signal,  spread  out  into  a  2*0  array,  and 
multiplied  by  all  other  matrices,  R(i,m),  which  share  the  unit 
that  has  the  unary  constraint.  For  constraint  matrices  which 
involve  the  unit  i  as  the  column  index,  the  transpose,  R'^(m,i)  is 


used. 
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The  forward-checking  process  could  conceivably  continue 
until  all  the  superfluous  binary  constraints  and  resulting  unary 
constraints  are  discovered.  At  this  point  the  niniaal  network 
[2]  has  been  computed,  which  means  that  every  remaining  binary 
labeling  in  the  constraint  relations  is  a  part  of  at  least  one  CL 
and  forward  checking  will  not  reduce  the  set  of  binary 
constraints  any  further.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  closer  a 
network  is  to  minimal  then  the  less  work  the  tree  search  will 
have  [3].  However,  computation  of  the  minimal  network  for  a 
general  combinatorial  problem  is  itself  an  NP-complete  problem 
[  4  ] .  In  fact  forward-checking  is  not  guaranteed  to  reduce  the 
computational  requirements  of  the  search.  However,  some  problems 
have  proven  to  benefit  greatly  from  the  application  of  forward¬ 
checking  [  2  ] . 

Rather  than  carrying  out  the  entire  search  procedure  using 
optical  forward-checking  techniques,  it  is  envisioned  that  the 
application  of  optical  techniques  for  forward-checking  is 
appropriate  as  a  pre- filtering  operation  to  remove  as  many  of  the 
super fluo’'s  binary  constraints  as  possible  and  prune  the  search 
tree  do%m  as  much  as  possible  before  turning  the  problem  over  to 
a  conventional  Prolog-type  processor  to  complete  the  search.  In 
this  context,  optical  techniques  would  be  applied  to  those 
computationally  intensive  forward-checking  operations  of  the 
search  that  are  amenable  to  highly  parallel  optical  techniques, 
while  the  control  intensive  and  sequencial  operations  of  the 
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techniques . 

The  extent  to  which  optical  forward-checking  techniques 
should  be  employed  will  depend  on  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
problem  and  the  heuristic  search  strategy  used.  Current 
conventional  wisdom  assumes  that  Boolean  constraint  matrices  as 
large  as  1000  x  1000  pixels  can  be  handled  optically.  This  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  an  upper  limit  on  the  nvunber  of  labels  in 
the  problem  would  be  on  the  order  of  1000.  However,  this  limit 
may  not  be  correct  —  the  large  matrix  operations  can  be 
decomposed  into  a  set  of  smaller  ones  without  loss  of 
computational  efficiency.  The  number  of  un4.ts  that  can  be 
handled  with  optical  techniques  appears  to  be  limited  principally 
by  the  amount  of  memoxry  needed  to  store  the  large  niunber  of 
constraint  matrices  —  the  more  units  in  a  problem,  then  the  more 
likely  a  binary  constraint  relation  exists  between  a  pair  of 
units. 

The  number  of  unary  constraints  that  can  be  detected  and 
propagated,  and  hence  the  importance  of  these  operations  to  the 
given  problem,  is  determined  by  the  nxamber  of  CLs  that  are 
possible  (something  you  may  not  have  a  handle  on  ahead  of  'time) 
and  the  number  of  labels  and  units  for  the  problem.  Clearly  if 
only  one  CL  exists  then  the  number  of  unary  constraints  that  may 
be  detected  through  forward-checking  operations  grows  with  the 
size  of  the  sets  of  \inits  and  initial  candidate  labels.  At  the 
other  extreme,  if  the  number  of  CLs  is  large  and  the  number  of 
candidate  labels  is  low,  then  it  is  possible  for  there  to  be  no 
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unary  constraints  in  ths  problsn,  which  siaply  nsans  that  each 
units  is  allowed  to  be  assigned  each  of  the  labels  for  at  least 
one  CL. 

Although  optical  imp lenentat ions  of  the  Boolean  matrix 
operations  and  manipulations  on  the  set  of  constraint  matrices 
offer  the  potential  for  great  speed  due  to  the  parallel  nature  of 
the  computations,  the  overall  speed  of  a  hybrid  architecture  may 
be  limited  due  to  bottlenecks  associated  with  the  required 
control  and  memory  manipulation  functions.  Effective  use  of 
optical  matrix  operations  may  require  an  architecture  which  has  a 
very  limited  amount  of  transductions  between  the  optical  and 
electronic  domains  to  avoid  the  associated  bottlenecks.  In  fact, 
the  best  approaches  may  keep  the  constraint  data  in  an  optical 
matrix  format  throughout  the  forward-checking  procedure,  and 
return  to  the  electronic  domain  only  during  the  actual  search 
process.  The  ultimate  utility  of  optical  forward-checking 
techniques  will  be  determined  by  the  progress  made  in  optical 
mass  storage  technology. 
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Figure  1.  Constraint  Relations:  Example 
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Search  Tree  for  Example  Problem 
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FOLDED  OPTICAL  INTERCONNECTION  NETWORKS 


I .  Introduction 

A.  Background 

The  spectacular  advances  in  the  semiconductor  electronic 
technology  since  the  invention  of  integrated  circuits  (ICs)  has 
fueled  corresponding  advances  in  the  computer  industry.  This 
interaction  is  evident  in  supercomputers  (e.g. ,  CRAYs)  as  well  as 
in  constantly  decreasing  price/performance  ratios  for  smaller 
systems  (e.g.,  Personal  Computers).  In  seeking  ever  expanding 
computing  power,  computer  scientists  are  also  investigating 

parallel  and  distributed  processing  systems.  Several  parallel 
computing  systems  have  been  designed,  demonstrated,  and  even 
manufactured  over  the  past  decade.  The  number  of  processing 
elements  (PEs)  and  their  complexity,  the  associated  memory 
organization,  the  control  strategies  of  the  instruction  streams, 
and  the  interconnection  topologies  employed  vary  significantly, 
thus  leading  to  distinct  architectural  designs.  The  parallel 
architecture  design  tradeoffs  are  dependent  on  the  current  state 
of  technology,  on  one  hand,  and  the  application  requirements  on 
the  other,  and  hence  are  constantly  changing.  The  advent  of  VLSI 
has  dramatically  lowered  the  cost  of  PEs  and  semiconductor 

memory,  thereby  making  practical  massively  parallel  designs,  such 
as  MPP  made  by  Goodyear  Aerospace  (16K  PEs)  and  the  Connection 
Machine  made  by  Thinking  Machines  Corp.  (64K  PEs) .  The 

performance  of  the  parallel  machines  as  well  as  their  domain  of 
applicability  is,  however,  equally  determined  by  the  topology  and 
performance  of  the  interconnections  within  the  machine.  This 
central  role  of  interconnects  in  parallel  architectures  is 

reflected  in  the  amount  of  research  on  this  topic. ^ 

B.  Electronic  Interconnects: 

At  present,  the  communication  between  different  parts  of  a 
parallel  computer  is  almost  totally  electronic,  due  to  the  direct 
compatibility  between  data  representation  (voltage  signals)  in 
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the  logic  and  memory  circuits  and  in  the  electronic  conductor 
interconnects.  The  integrated  circuits  technology  miniaturizes 
the  interconnections  along  with  the  logic  circuits.  Use  of  CAD 
design  tools  simplifies  the  chip  and  printed  circuit  (PC)  board 
layout.  Automated  manufacturing  technigues  are  also  routinely 
used  at  the  chip  and  board  level.  The  interconnect  media,  such 
as  wires,  strip  lines,  coaxial  cables  and  corresponding  connector 
technology  have  attained  a  high  level  maturity  and  are  easily 
handled  in  production  environments. 

On  the  other  hand,  fundamental  features  of  electrical  signal 
propagation  and  interaction  constrain  the  parallel  computer 
architecture  design.  Because  information  is  carried  by  charged 
particles,  capacitive  and  inductive  coupling,  between  closely 
spaced  electrical  channels  carrying  high  bandwidth  information, 
are  everpresent  physical  phenomena.  The  density  and  bandwidth  of 
electronic  communication  channels  are  therefore  fundamentally 
limited.  Also,  the  clock  skew  between  signals  arriving  along 
different  paths  constrains  interconnection  topologies  as  well  as 
the  system  clock  speed.  Electrical  transmission  lines  have  to  be 
terminated  if  undesirable  reflections  at  the  end  point  are  to  be 
avoided.  This  termination  increases  the  drive  power  requirements 
which  consequently  uses  valuable  chip  area  in  driver  circuitry.^ 

c.  Optical  Interconnects: 

Optical  techniques  for  long  distance  telecommunication  are 
now  firmly  entrenched  to  the  extent  that  it  is  now  exclusively 
used  for  between  city  links.  Fiber  optic  links  can  now  be 
designed  to  communicate  high  bandwidth  (Gbps)  information  over 
long  distances  (50  )an)  without  repeaters.  Fiber  optic  cables  are 
also  small  and  light  weight.  The  optoelectronic  components 
regulred  in  the  transmitters,  receivers,  switches, 
multiplexers/demultiplexers  for  the  fiber  optic  links  are  now 
readily  available  with  required  operational  characterist  J  ::s. 
These  developments,  combined  with  a  growing  realization  of  the 
fundamental  disadvantages  of  electronic  interconnects  has  spurred 
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a  great  deal  of  research  in  optical  interconnects  for 
intracomputer  communications.^  Because  lightwaves  are  chargeless 
and  propagate  in  non-conduct ive  media,  the  use  of  optics  for 
intracomputer  communication  represents  a  fundamentally  different 
approach  to  the  interconnect  problem  and  requires  a  reevaluation 
of  the  design  tradeoffs. 

Intracomputer  communication  can  be  divided  into  a  hierarchy 
that  is  based  on  physical  aspects  rather  that  functional  aspects 
of  the  electronic  system.  An  electronic  computing  system 
consists  of: 

(1)  several  digital  circuits  fabricated  on  a  chip, 

(2)  several  chips  connected  on  a  PC  board, 

(3)  several  PC  boards  connected  to  a  common  back  plane 
in  a  rack  or  a  card  cage 

(4)  several  cabinets  interconnected  by  cables  or 
ribbons. 

Functionally,  a  single  PE  could  be  as  small  as  1/10  of  a  chip  or 
as  large  as  a  cabinet.  The  nature  of  signals  between  these 

physical  components  will  therefore  depend  on  the  functions  that 
are  incorporated  at  that  level.  The  performance  of  the 
interconnects  will,  however,  be  determined  by  the  physical 

hierarchy  (intra-chip,  inter-chip,  board-to-board) . 

Optical  interconnects  are  being  investigated  for 

applications  at  all  levels  of  interconnect  hierarchy.^  The 
limitations  of  electronic  technology  as  well  as  the  maturity  of 
relevant  optoelectronic  technology  depend  very  strongly  on  the 
physical  level  of  interconnects.  Hence  the  motivation  and  the 
specific  technical  approach  adopted  for  optical  interconnects 
will  also  depends  on  the  physical  level. 

Intra-chip  optical  interconnects  depend  on  integrated  arrays 
of  optical  sources/modulators  and  receivers  that  are  process- 
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compatible  with  Si  or  GaAs  ICs.  These  are  not  yet  available  with 
required  performance.  In  addition,  the  limitations  of  electronic 
interconnects  at  the  intra-chip  level  become  serious  only  when 
the  interconnect  lengths  become  longer  (several  mm)  .  By  clever 
circuit  design  and  layout  techniques,  this  limitation  can  be 
circumvented  for  many  circuits  thus  obviating  the  need  for 
optical  interconnects  at  this  level.  Some  inherently  global 
functions,  like  clock  distribution  can  potentially  benefit  from 
optical  interconnects  and  this  particular  application  has  been 
investigated  recently.^ 

Inter-chip  communication  in  conventional  IC  packages  takes 
place  primarily  along  the  edge  of  the  chip.  This  leads  to  a  pin¬ 
out  limitation  that  becomes  worse  as  the  chips  become  bigger  (the 
ratio  of  periphery/area  of  the  chip  decreases) .  Optical 
interconnects  can  potentially  overcome  this  limitation  by 
providing  input/ output  ports  on  the  chip  surface.  The  relevant 
optoelectronic  technologies  are,  however,  immature  as  noted  in 
the  previous  paragraph.  Another  approach  to  inter-chip  optical 
interconnects  is  based  multiplexing  several  electrical  channels 
on  a  single  high  bandwidth  optical  link  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  physical  connections  from  a  chip.  The  transmitters, 
receivers  and  multiplexers  can  be  placed  on  a  separate  chip  with 
fly-wire  bonding  between  the  electronic  and  the  optoelectronic 
chips. ^  For  this  approach,  the  packaging  becomes  a  critical 
issue  and  is  being  addressed  by  a  number  of  laboratories 
including  MIT/Lincoln  Laboratories. 

The  board-to-board  interconnects  are  not  amenable  to 
automated  design  or  manufacturing  and  are  largely  done  manually. 
A  powerful  machine  like  a  CRAY  has  thousands  of  wires  that  have 
to  be  hand  trimmed  to  proper  length  to  avoid  clock  skew  and  hand 
connected  to  the  proper  destination.  Optical  interconnects 
between  boards  can  be  Implemented  with  fiber  optic  links  or  by 
employing  free-space  optical  links.  Several  electrical  signals 
can  be  multiplexed  on  a  single  high  speed  fiber  link,  thereby 
reducing  the  severity  of  the  mechanical  problem.  Fiber  links  are 
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also  Immune  to  electromagnetic  Interference,  cross-talk  and 
ground  loop  problems  that  commonly  plague  twisted-pair  links. 
The  optoelectronic  transmitters,  receivers  and  drivers  no  longer 
have  to  be  Integrated  and  the  highly  developed  discrete 
optoelectronic  component  technology  can  be  exploited.  This 
approach  has  been  adopted  In  a  project  undertaken  at  Honeywell  to 
insert  board-to-board  fiber  optic  links  in  the  Connection  Machine 
to  Improve  its  communication  bandwidth  and  scalability.  Another 
approach  to  optical  board-to-board  Interconnects  Is  based  on 
free-space  propagation  of  light.  This  approach  allows  direct 
communication  between  chips  located  In  the  interior  of  the  two 
boards  without  going  through  the  backplane.  Multiplexing 
techniques  can  also  be  used  to  reduce  the  number  of  optical 
links.  Standard  optical  transmitters  and  receivers  In  discrete 
device  form  can  be  employed.  The  primary  advantage  of  this 
approach  Is  scalability.  A  simple  Imaging  system  can  easily 
handle  1000  optical  channels  and  the  complexity  of  the 
communication  link  (free-space.  In  this  case)  Is  Independent  of 
the  number  of  channels.  This  is  to  be  contrasted  with  fiber 
optic  or  twisted-pair  communication  links,  where  the  complexity 
grows  with  the  number  of  channels.  The  Issues  of  mechanical 
stability  and  alignment  requirements  for  board-to-board  free- 
space  optical  point-to-point  links  are  being  addressed  In  a 
research  project  at  MIT/Llncoln  Labs.^  These  Issues  are  amenable 
to  standard  optical  engineering  solutions.  Since  a  board  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  chips,  a  large  range  of  PE 
complexity  and  numbers  can  be  accommodated  by  this  approach. 

Optical  links  connecting  two  cabinets  or  racks  fall 
typically  under  the  umbrella  of  local  area  networks.  The 
technology  of  choice  In  this  case  Is  most  often  fiber  optics. 
The  bandwidth  and  the  immunity  from  crosstalk  provided  by  fiber 
links  are  Important  at  this  particular  level  of  hierarchy.  The 
relevant  optoelectronic  technology  for  this  application  Is  well 
developed  and  the  critical  issues  Involve  communication  protocols 
and  software  Interfaces.  This  aspect  of  optical  Interconnects  Is 
well  advanced  and  closest  to  practical  realization. 
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D.  Multi-stag*  Zntsroonnsotioa  Hstworks 

Multi-processor  computing  architectures,  which  use  parallel 
or  distributed  processing,  require  parallel  communications. 
Consequently,  as  the  number  of  nodes  in  an  architecture  grows, 
the  overall  system  performance  quickly  becomes  communications 
bound.  The  most  obvious  approach  to  arbitrary  intra-processor 
interconnections  is  a  crossbar  switch,  which  may  be  thought  of  as 
a  two-layer  grid,  horizontal  paths  in  one  layer,  vertical  paths 
in  the  other,  and  ON-OFF  switches  at  the  intersections.  To 
connect  N  inputs  to  N  outputs,  the  crossbar  switch  requires  N^ 
switches,  resulting  in  high  complexity.  Because  of  this, 
computer  scientists  have  turned  to  multistage  interconnection 
networks  for  those  parallel  processing  systems  in  which  the 
number  of  interconnected  nodes  is  large. 

Generally,  we  define  a  stage  of  a  multistage  interconnection 
network  (or  permutation  network)  as  containing  a  Link 
Interconnection  Pattern  followed  by  a  set  of  switching  elements 
(also  called  exchange  units),  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  Link 
Interconnection  Pattern  is  a  set  of  N  one-to-one  data  paths;  a 
switching  element  between  two  adjacent  paths  can  assume  either 
the  barred  state,  which  simply  passes  the  data  along,  or  the 
crossed  state,  in  which  data  paths  are  exchanged.  (In  some 
networks,  the  switching  element  is  endowed  with  a  third  state 
which  reverses  the  direction  of  propagation  and  sends  data  back 
along  the  adjacent  path.  See  Figure  2.) 

The  perfect  shuffle  (PS)  is  probably  the  most  studied  of  the 
various  link  interconnection  patterns.  It  consists  of  a  set  of 
2^  paths  which  shuffle  the  data  path  order  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 
One  important  property  of  the  PS  is  that  if  you  perform  log2N 
perfect  shuffles  on  N  elements,  they  appear  in  their  original 
order. 

For  networks  of  size  N»2^,  the  link  interconnection  patterns 
often  include  PSs  of  size  N,  N/2,  N/4  etc.  A  number  of  such 
well-known  networks,  namely  the  data  manipulator,  flip  network. 


indirect  binary  n-cube  network,  omega  network,  and  regular  SW 
banyan  network  (with  S=F=2) ,  have  been  shown  to  be  topologically 
equivalent.^ 

The  shuffle-exchange  is  defined  as  containing  a  PS  of  size  N 
followed  by  ^/2  exchange  units.  An  interconnection  network 
consisting  of  several  such  identical  stages  can  be  implemented  in 
an  economical  manner  by  using  one  stage  and  looping  back  the  data 
signals.^' ^  Beginning  in  the  late  70s,  computer  scientists 
theorized  as  to  the  minimum  upper  bound  to  the  number  of  passes 
(the  sufficient  number)  through  the  shuffle-exchange  a  network 
needs  to  realize  any  arbitrary  permutation^®"^^,  depending  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  routing  algorithm.  Wu  and  Feng^^  proposed 
an  algorithm  which  called  for  31og2N  -  1  passes.  They  also 
described  a  modified  shuffle-exchange,  which  incorporates 
feedback,  that  calls  for  2log2N  -  1  passes.  Also,  note  that 
Huang  and  Tripathi®,  in  1986  set  an  upper  bound  of  21og2N  -  1. 

E.  Optical  Multi-stage  Interconaectioa  Networks 

As  discussed  in  the  introduction,  there  are  several  reasons 
why  one  would  want  to  use  optics  to  implement  an  interconnection 
network.^®  Optical  beams  can  intersect  in  free  space  without 
crosstalk,  are  insensitive  to  EMI,  possess  inherent  parallelism 
and  bandwidth,  and  exhibit  high  propagation  velocity. 

The  optical  architectures  proposed  for  multi-stage 
interconnections  have  been  both  1-0  and  2-D,  which  refers  to  the 
physical  dimensionality  of  the  data  array.  Thus,  a  1-D 
interconnection  network  contains  linear  arrays  of  emitters  and 
detectors,  and  a  2-D  interconnection  network  contains  planar 
arrays  of  the  same. 

The  PS  interconnection  is  essentially  a  data  interlacing 
operation,  and  most  1-D  optical  PS  architectures  implement  this 
in  a  straight-forward  manner. The  typical  architecture 
incorporates  cylindrical  lenses  to  magnify  each  half  of  the  input 
data  array  by  a  factor  of  2.  The  images  are  then  optically 
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overlapped  so  that  the  elements  appear  Interlaced.  If  Input  data 
pixel  arrays  have  50%  duty  cycle  (pixel  separation  equals  pixel 
width) ,  then  each  data  pixel  must  be  masked  after  magnification 
to  avoid  crosstalk. 

Architectures  built  around  planar  input  and  output  arrays 
take  better  advantage  of  optics'  inherent  parallelism  and,  in 
addition,  open  new  interconnection  possibilities.  For  example, 
the  2-D  PS  is  described  in  detail  in  Reference  10  and  the  input 
and  output  planes  for  such  an  interconnection  are  shown  in  Figure 
4  for  N=16.  The  2-D  PS  essentially  amounts  to  shuffling  the 
elements  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  directions  independently. 
The  2-D  PS  can  be  implemented  in  two  sequential  steps  (divide-by- 
rows-interlace-by-rows,  and  divide-by-columns-interlace-by- 
colximns)  as  well  as  by  other  constructs.  For  a  given  N,  the  data 
pattern  repeats  after  l/21og2N  steps  Instead  of  log2N  steps  as  in 
the  1-D  PS.  Adding  switching  elements  (4x4  crossbars)  enables 
the  2-D  PS  to  perform  arbitrary  permutations  in  half  as  many 
steps  as  the  1-D  PS;  in  addition,  more  than  one  route  is 
available  for  the  same  permutation,  giving  "fault  tolerance." 
The  increased  complexity  of  the  switching  elements  is  the  price 
paid  for  these  advantages. 

II.  Folded  Optical  Interconnections 

A.  Backgroiind 

The  basis  of  the  approach  developed  under  this  program  is 
the  free-space  optical  interconnect  scheme,  developed  under  an 
earlier  phase  of  theis  contract,  based  on  encoding  the  1-D  array 
of  nodes  into  a  rastered  or  folded  2-D  array.  The  term  "folded" 
is  borrowed  from  work  on  the  optical  folded  spectrum  analyzers  in 
which  very  long  1-D  signals  were  formatted  into  2-D  arrays  and 
then  processed  optically. A  key  advantage  of  this  approach 
is  that  a  1-D  PS  on  a  very  large  data  array  is  performed  with  the 
benefits  of  2-D  optical  data  encoding,  so  that  the  size  of  the 
node  array  is  not  limited  to  the  1-D  space-bandwidth  product 
(SBWP)  of  the  optical  system,  but  by  the  2-D  SBWP.  For  example. 


a  1-C  optical  implementation  of  a  1024  node  PS  would  require  a 
very  stringent  optical  design  with  a  SBWP  product  of  >1024; 
whereas  the  folded  ps  implementation  would  require  an  optical 
system  with  SBWPs  of  only  >32  along  each  dimension  >  a  very  easy 
criterion  to  meet. 

Figure  5  shows  the  input  and  output  planes  of  this 
architecture  for  N=16.  Like  the  2-D  PS,  the  FPS  must  divide  the 
entire  array  in  half  and  interlace  the  individual  elements.  Only 
now,  the  two  steps  are  divide-by-rows- interlace-by^  columns  and 
then  divide-by-columns-interlace-by-rows.  This  two-step  process 
is  shown  in  Figure  6.  One  can  observe  that  if  the  input  array  is 
divided  into  four  quadrants  which  are  then  magnified  and 
superimposed,  the  desired  output  data  array  results.  This 
procedure,  in  one  step,  gives  the  same  result  as  the  2 -step 
approach . 

The  one-step  procedure  is  achieved  by  masking  the  input 
plane  and  using  four  imaging  lenses  as  shown  in  Figure  7.  Proper 
overlay  of  the  four  images  can  be  achieved  by  skewing  the  samples 
within  each  quadrant.  In  the  BDM  architecture  described  above, 
this  skew  is  manifested  in  the  object  mask,  so  that  an  unskewed 
overlapping  of  the  four  quadrants  is  allowed.  This  required  skew 
can  equivalently  be  effected  in  the  positions  of  the  imaging 
lenses. The  selection  of  the  skewing  method  is  governed  by  the 
format  of  the  2-0  array  (square  or  rectangular)  as  well  as  the 
convenience  of  skewing  the  source/detector  pairs  versus 
positioning  the  lenses 

B.  Application  of  Optical  Folded  Interoonneotions  to  Multistage 
Archi t ao tur as 

For  multistage  networks,  the  two  issues  whcih  are  of 
primary  Importance  are  the  optical  efficiency  and  input/ output 
array  compatibility.  The  optical  efficiency  influences  the 
overall  energy  efficiency  and  hence  scalability  of  the  approach. 
Both  the  input/ output  compatibility  and  optical  efficiency 
determine  the  cascadability  of  the  various  stages  in  the 
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Interconnection  architecture.  The  primary  driver  of  both  these 
issues  is  the  amount  of  light  lost  at  each  stage  due  to  the 
signal-carrying  optical  rays  walking  out  of  the  system.  The 
remainder  of  this  section  is  concerned  with  the  control  of  light 
losses  in  the  folded  perfect  shuffle  (FPS)  architecture.  The 
results  are  first  derived  for  a  1-D  PS,  then  extended  to  the  FPS. 

The  losses  in  the  mask  encoded  folded  perfect  shuffle 
architecture  result  from  two  mechanisms.  First,  since  each  stage 
magnifies  the  elements,  masking  at  the  input  is  needed  to 
preserve  element  size.  This  creates  a  75%  magnification  loss. 
Second,  each  of  the  four  lenses  image  not  only  the  nearest 
quadrant,  but  all  four  quadrants,  creating  a  75%  replication 
loss.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  8. 

Figure  9  shows  the  approach  for  overcoming  the  magnification 
losses.  A  pair  of  lenslet  arrays  is  placed  at  the  output  plane 
to  individually  demagnify  each  element  by  a  factor  of  two.  Thus, 
the  elements  are,  in  effect,  magnified  during  the  imaging  and 
then  demagnifled  to  yield  the  original  spot  size.  However,  since 
the  pair  of  lenslets  also  doubles  the  magnitude  of  the  slopes  of 
the  rays  incident  upon  it,  rays  will  walk  out  of  the  network 
after  only  a  few  stages.  These  rays  will  compound  the 
replication  losses. 

In  this  approach  replication  loss  is  overcome  by  having  each 
point  source  emit  a  fan  of  light  no  wider  than  to  fill  the 
nearest  imaging  lens.  This  requires  refractive  wedglets  to 
redirect  beams  in  the  next  stage.  In  the  following  discussion  we 
derive  the  required  characteristics  of  the  wedgelet  array  and 
show  how,  when  combined  with  the  lenslet  arrays,  they  lead  to  a 
nearly  lossless  FPS  implementation.  The  goal  is  to  have  both 
lenslet  and  wedgelet  arrays  that  are  amenable  to  mass  production. 

With  the  paraxial  ray  approximation,  a  wedgelet  effects  a 
uniform  slope  change  to  all  rays  in  the  fan  that  strikes  it. 
With  this  assumption,  only  two  slope  changes  are  needed  for  the 
1-D  PS,  regardless  of  data  array  size;  zero,  and  +/“2 (N-l)d/9f , 
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where  d  is  the  inter-element  spacing,  and  £  is  the  imaging  lens 
focal  length.  The  results  are  similar  for  the  2-D  folded 
architecture;  only  four  slope  change  magnitudes  are  needed.  The 
resulting  architecture  is  depicted  in  Figure  10. 

For  systems  in  which  the  paraxial  ray  approximation  is  not 
valid,  such  as  in  highly  compact,  low  f-number  systems,  beams  may 
begin  walk  out  of  the  system  after  several  stages.  We  have 
determined  the  effects  of  non-paraxial  rays  through  a  digital 
ray-trace  simulation  which  measures  the  amount  of  walk-off  the 
signal-carrying  optical  rays  will  suffer.  The  following 
summarizes  the  encouraging  results  of  this  simulation. 

We  simulated  the  behavior  of  the  1-D  PS  architecture,  and 
logically  extend  the  results  to  the  FPS.  For  any  one  element, 
the  rays  originate  in  the  object  plane  of  the  first  stage,  pass 
through  an  imaging  lens,  converge  upon  the  image  plane,  continue 
through  the  lenslets,  and  are  bent  at  the  object  plane  of  the 
next  stage  by  the  wedgelet.  The  simulation  determined  the  amount 
of  bending  of  the  non-paraxial  rays  that  occurs  at  the  wedgelet, 
and  whether  or  not  rays  in  the  fan  begin  to  miss  the  imaging 
lenses. 

We  simulated  a  1-D  3 2 -element  perfect  shuffle  with  an  inter¬ 
element  separation  d  of  1000  microns  and  a  wedge  index  of  1.5. 
We  varied  the  imaging  lens  focal  length  (and  hence  the 
"paraxial ity")  and  the  spread  of  the  Incident  fans  (the  "fill 
factor") .  In  general  we  found  that  only  minor  losses  occur,  and 
generally  these  were  after  many  stages  and  due  to  extremely 
nonparaxial  conditions  (low  f-niunbers) .  Naturally,  smaller  fill 
factors  lead  to  fewer  losses,  as  did  longer  focal  lengths.  The 
other  very  interesting  observation  we  made  is  that  the  position 
set  of  the  paths  for  any  element  eventually  settles  to  an 
oscillatory  equilibrium  state.  Rather  than  causing  the  beams  to 
walk  out  of  the  system,  the  wedglets  seem  to  cause  a  convergence. 
This  means  that  even  if  losses  occur,  they  are  not  catastrophic 
in  the  sense  that  eventually  all  rays  will  walk  out  of  the 
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optical  system.  Instead,  the  losses  appear  to  be  of  a  "one-time** 
variety,  with  all  remaining  rays  converging  to  stable  paths 
through  the  network,  indefinitely.  Even  these  minor  losses 
appear  to  be  correctable  with  suitable  initial  direction  of  the 
rays  from  the  original  sources.  All  the  simulation  data  suggest 
that,  if  a  suitable  initial  condition  set  is  chosen,  even  short 
focal  length  systems  can  effect  the  perfect  shuffle  with  no 
losses.  These  results  will  be  presented  in  a  paper  accepted  at 
the  1990  International  Optical  Computing  Conference  at  Kobe, 
Japan.  The  submitted  summary  of  this  paper  is  attached  as 
Appendix  B. 

c.  Application  of  Optical  Folded  Interconnections  to  Hypercube 
Topologies. 

Hypercube  interconnection  networks  have  seen  Intensive 
development  in  the  parallel  computer  architecture  community. 
There  are  commercial  machines  on  the  market  (NCUBE)  and  the 
cosmic  cube  project  at  CalTech  has  been  in  existence  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  contrast  to  the  perfect  shuffle  permutation  (which 
is  a  1-1  connection) ,  hypercube  network  requires  "m"  I/O  ports 
for  each  of  "N"  processing  elements  (PE)  in  the  array,  where  m  is 
ec[ual  to  log2N.  Thus  each  PE  connected  to  "m"  other  processing 
elements.  The  topology  of  interconnects  is  defined  by 
considering  the  N  PEs  to  occupy  the  corners  of  a  hypercube  in  an 
m-dimensional  hyperspace.  Direct  connections  are  made  between 
PEs  that  are  connected  by  edges  in  the  hyperspace,  or  in  other 
words,  between  PEs  whose  m-bit  addresses  differ  in  only  one  bit 
position.  This  topology  is  illustrated  in  Figure  11.  The 
complexity  of  the  wiring  diagram  is  evident  from  the  figure, 
although  only  a  few  connections  are  shown. 

The  PEs  are  Implemented  in  custom  VLSI  technology  and 
depending  on  the  complexity  of  the  PE  and  the  number  of  PEs,  a 
nvunber  of  chips  and  the  number  of  boards  in  the  system  will  vary 
to  build  the  hypercxibe  processor.  If  the  PEs  are  arranged  in  a 
2-D  array  (as  will  be  reasonable  for  electronic  technology) ,  the 


arrangement  shown  in  Figure  12  will  result.  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  connections  along  the  LSB  edge  are  nearest  neighbors  along  a 
row  and  hence  readily  implemented  in  electronics.  Nearest 
neighbours  along  a  column  represents  connections  along  the  second 
MSB  in  this  case.  Connections  along  second  LSB  and  MSB  are  no 
longer  local  even  in  this  simple  case  of  16  PEs.  These 
connections  when  implemented  in  electronics  can  lead  to  clock 
skew,  cross  talk  and  inefficient  usage  of  valuable  real  estate  on 
a  Si  chip.  The  symmetries  in  these  connections  can  be  easily 
noticed  in  Figure  11.  This  suggests  that  very  simple  free  space 
optical  imaging  systems  can  be  used  to  implement  these  nonlocal 
interconnects.  Figure  12  shows  the  schematic  diagram  of  an 
optical  system  implementing  the  second  LSB  connections.  It  can 
be  seen  from  the  previous  figure  that  the  second  LSB  involves  a 
connection  between  the  first  and  third  colvunn  and  second  and 
fourth  column.  This  can  be  achieved  optically  by  inverting  the 
whole  matrix  horizontally  (by  the  first  cylindrical  lens)  and 
then  horizontally  inverting  the  two  vertical  halves  of  the  matrix 
independently  by  two  cylindrical  lenslets.  The  final  matrix 
shows  the  desired  permutation. 

Connections  along  the  MSB  can  be  Implemented  by  applying  a 
similar  procedure,  except  along  rows  and  inverting  the  matrix 
vertically.  For  hypercubes  of  higher  dimensions,  a  recursive 
procedure  can  be  defined  in  which  the  matrix  is  divided  in  2,  4, 
8,  16...  parts  along  columns/rows  and  inverted 
horizontally/vertically,  respectively. 

In  summary,  the  hypercvibe  interconnection  topology  is 
amenable  to  simplification  by  folding  it  in  a  2-D  array  and 
further  that  simple  optical  systems  can  implement  the  desired 
interconnections  between  the  PEs  arranged  in  a  2-D  array. 
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Figure  1.  One  stage  of  a  multi-stage  interconnection  network. 


a 


b 


c 


Figure  2.  A  switching  element  in:  a.  the  barred  state,  b.  the 
crossed  state,  c.  the  reject  state. 
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Hypercube  Interconnections  :  Definition 

•  N  processing  elements  occupy  vertices  of  a  hypercube  in  n-dimensional 

spac^  (  N  =  2 

•  Processing  elements  whose  binary  address  differs  by  only  one  bit  are 

connected  directly  (  10 1011  ). 

Example:  N  =  16,  n  =  4  (only  a  few  connections  shown) 


0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

0000  0001  0010  0011  0100  0101  0110  0111  1000  1001  1010  1011  1100  1101  1110  nil 


Figure  11.  Hypercube  Interconnections;  Definition. 
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Hypercube  Interconnections  :  Folded  Implementation 

•  N  elements  folded  into  a  2-D  array  with  conventional  raster  formating 

•  Interconnections  along  each  edge  of  a  n-hypercube  implemented 

via  separate  optical  system 

^  Second  LSB^ 


0000—  0001  0010  —  001 1 

I.SB  I 

Second  MSB 

,0100—0101  0110—0111 


1000—  1001  1010—  1011 


1100— 1101  1110—  nil 


Figure  12.  Hypercube  Interconnections:  Folded  Implementat] 
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Hypercube  Interconnections  :  Optical  Implementation 

*  Nearest  neighbor  interconnects  can  be  implemented  electrically 

when  the  processing  elements  are  electronic. 

•  Optical  systems  that  perform  image  inversion  along  one  dimension, 

operating  on  different  subsections  of  the  2-D  image,  implement 

the  necessary  interconnects. 

-  Example  shown  for  second  LSB  interconnection  for  a  4  X  4 
array.  Second  MSB  interconnections  occur  between  nearest 
rows.  MSB  interconnections  are  obtained  by  an  optical  system 
similar  to  the  one  shown,  operating  on  rows. 


Figure  13.  Hypercube  Interconnections:  Optical  Implementation, 
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Low  Loss  Free-space  Folded  Perfect  Shuffle  Network 

M.  W.  Haney  and  J.  J.  Levy 

BDM  International,  Inc. 

7915  Jones  Branch  Drive 
McLean,  Virginia,  USA  22102-3396 

ABSTRACT:  A  light  efficient  and  cascadable  folded  perfect 

shuffle  network  is  described. 

SUMMARY:  Classical  optics  shows  great  potential  for 
multiprocessor  interconnection  applications  owing  to  its  inherent 
advantages  of  high  parallelism,  low  optical  crosstalk,  and  low 
time  skew.^  The  Perfect  Shuffle  (PS)  is  a  useful  communications 
topology  in  parallel  computer  architectures^;  PS  networks  based 
on  classical  optics  have  been  suggested . ^ ^ ^  The  Folded  Perfect 
Shuffle^  (FPS)  was  proposed  to  overcome  the  1-D  space-bandwidth 
product  (SBWP)  limitations  of  optics  in  implementing  the  PS.  In 
the  FPS,  the  1-D  input  processing  element  (PE)  array  is  raster 
formatted  (folded)  into  a  skewed  2-D  array.  The  skewing  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  mask,  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  Four  imaging 
lenses  magnify,  overlay,  and  interleave  the  rastered  array  into 
an  identically  formatted  shuffled  array  at  the  output.  The 
number  of  PEs  that  can  be  shuffled  is  determined  by  the  2-D  SBWP 
of  the  imaging  system.  The  optics  should  therefore  be  relatively 
simple.  For  example,  a  multiprocessor  architecture  with  4096  PEs 
would  require  optical  interconnection  PS  modules  to  image  64  x  64 
arrays,  rather  than  1  x  4096  arrays. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  interconnection  modules  comprising 
a  multistage  network  be  optically  cascadable  to  preclude  the  need 
for  active  signal  regeneration  at  each  stage.  For  cascadability, 
output  and  input  arrays  should  have  the  same  array  and  pixel 
dimensions,  format,  and  light  levels.  The  proper  registration  of 
the  output  array  in  the  FPS  is  achieved  via  either  a  skewed,  non¬ 
square  format  for  the  arrays®  (by  either  sub-pixel  masking  or 
shifting  of  input  elements) ,  or  a  skewing  of  the  array  of  the 

four  imaging  lenses.^  Although,  for  both  of  these  cases,  the 

input/output  formats  and  array  sizes  are  matched,  magnification 
and  replication  losses  cause  the  pixel  size  and  light  levels  to 
change  from  stage  to  stage.  The  magnification  losses  are  due  to 
the  magnification  that  each  pixel  undergoes  at  each  stage.  The 

original  FPS  approach  masked  the  input  pixels  to  reduce  their 

size,  but  this  led  to  an  unacceptable  loss  of  light  at  each 
stage.  The  replication  losses  stem  from  each  of  the  four  lenses 
imaging  the  entire  input  array,  while,  for  each  lens,  only  one  of 
the  quadrants  of  the  input  array  is  overlapped  at  the  output. 
The  other  three  quadrants  are  imaged  outside  the  region  of 
interest,  thereby  losing  light. 

To  achieve  cascadability  a  2-D  lenslet  array  is  added  to 
correct  for  the  magnification  of  each  data  pixel,  and  a  2-D 
microprism  array  generates  the  proper  beam  angles  to  overcome 
replication  losses.  These  concepts  are  depicted  in  Figure  2  for 
a  1-D  PS;  they  extend  readily  to  the  2-D  FPS.  Lenslet  array 
technology  is  now  well  developed.  The  important  issues  in  the 
cascadable  FPS,  therefore,  center  on  the  characteristics  of  the 


microprism  array  required  to  implement  the  proper  correction  to 
the  ray  paths,  how  easily  they  lend  themselves  to  fabrication, 
and  the  optical  losses  due  to  nonidealities  in  the  system. 

We  first  calculated  the  wedge  angles  and  orientations 
required,  for  each  element  of  the  micro-prism  array,  based  on  the 
assumption  of  paraxial  rays.  The  surprising  result  is  that  there 
are  only  16  wedge  types  required  to  implement  correct  ray  bending 
in  the  FPS  architecture  —  this  number  is  independent  of  the 
number  of  PEs  being  shuffled.  Furthermore,  of  these,  four  have 
zero  wedge  angle,  and  the  other  twelve  possess  just  three  wedge 
angles  at  various  rotations  about  the  optic  axes  for  each  pixel. 
A  ray-trace  computer  simulation  was  conducted  to  determine  the 
effects  of  this  wedglet  array  on  the  light  efficiency  of  a  FPS 
module  due  to  non-paraxial  rays.  The  results  show  that,  in  all 
but  extremely  low  f-number  cases  (i.e.,  less  than  f/2) ,  very  high 
light  efficiency  is  achieved.  Furthermore,  the  architecture  is 
tolerant  to  small  variations  in  the  individual  wedglets'  prism 
angles,  with  most  of  the  the  rays  tending  to  reach  a  stable  path 
through  an  arbitrarily  large  number  of  stages. 

These  results  suggest  that  low-loss  FPS  modules  for  multi¬ 
stage  interconnection  applications  are  feasible.  The  combination 
of  the  FPS's  ability  to  fully  exploit  3-D  optics,  the  robustness 
of  the  cascadable  features  to  light  loss,  and  the  relatively 
small  array  sizes  required  to  have  real  practicality  (128  x  128 
pixels,  or  less) ,  imply  that  the  required  lenslet  and  micro-prism 
arrays  can  be  cheaply  mass-produced,  possibly  using  the  most 
inexpensive  stamped  plastic  techniques. 
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